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Abstract 


The  monograph  focuses  on  Anchorage,  Alaska  during  the  emergency 
period  following  the  March  27,  1964  earthquake.  The  study  takes  the 
total  Anchorage  community  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  The  organizational 
resources  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  quake  are  first  described. 

A  set  of  priorities  of  community  functions  during  an  emergency  were 
hypothesized.  These  were  tested  by  an  analysis  of  actual  activities 
during  the  emergency.  These  activities  were  determined  by  fieldwork, 
involving  interviewing  and  direct  observation  during  and  after  the 
emergency  period.  The  field  work  was  supplemented  by  documentary 
materials. 

The  monograph  provides  a  detailed  account  of  emergency  activity 
in  many  segments  of  community  life.  Chronologies  of  critical  events 
were  compiled  for  all  major  areas  of  community  action,  particularly 
activities  relating  to  the  preservation  of  life  and  the  restoration  of 
essential  services.  The  priorities  actually  given  to  various  community 
functions  closely  followed  the  hypothesized  sequences.  Greater  atten¬ 
tion  than  was  initially  hypothesized  was  given  to  problems  of  social 
control  and  somewhat  less  attention  was  given  to  certain  aspects  of 
search  and  rescue.  An  explanation  for  these  "misplaced"  emphases  is 
provided  in  the  context  of  the  complexities  which  emerge  from  extensive 
emergency  activity. 
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PREFACE 


Several  observer*  have  suggested  that,  to  the  average  combat  soldier, 
the  war  is  that  which  inmcdiatcly  "surrounds"  him.  The  point  being  made  is 
that,  for  most  significant  events,  it  is  impossible  for  an  individual  to  gain 
an  overall  view.  This  is  also  true  for  disaster  experience.  Observation  is 
a  luxury  for  those  who  become  involved.  Difficulties  of  movement  and  communl- 
cations  make  it  almost  impossible  to  gain  an  "overall"  view.  As  a  consequence, 
most  disaster  accounts  are  from  a  personal  or  organisational  viewpoint,  deal* 
ing  with  the  immediate  and  the  proximate.  In  the  following  study.  Dr.  Yutzy 
has  perhaps  come  the  closest  to  an  overall  view  of  a  particular  disaster  event, 
the  earthquake  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  in  March  1964,  that  exists  in  the  litera¬ 
ture.  No  study  has  been  able  to  report  on  simultaneous  actions  in  so  many 
varied  aspects  of  a  community  response  as  the  one  which  follows. 

Comprehensive  description,  however,  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  only  a 
vehicle  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  events  within  the  framework 
of  a  particular  theory.  By  viewing  Anchorage  and  its  response  in  terms  of 
certain  processes,  Dr.  Yuczy's  analysis  has  a  wider  applicability  to  other 
corw»-  n '  ties  and  to  other  disaster  events. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  monograph  will  be  of  some  interest  to  several 
audiences  --  social  science  professionals;  persons  responsible  for  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  organizations,  especially  in  emergency  situations;  and,  perhaps, 
some  having  no  professional  or  occupational  motives  who  might  read  this  ma¬ 
terial  simply  from  interest.  The  shortcoming  of  such  a  wide  appeal  is,  of 
course,  that  the  final  product  will  satisfy  no  one.  Some  may  find  this  mono¬ 
graph  too  abstract  and  theoretical;  others  may  think  it  too  detailed  and 
practical.  Still  we  believe  that  the  content  does  have  value  for  each  of 
these  diverse  audiences. 

The  monograph  is  one  in  a  series  of  continuing  publications,  initiated 
by  the  Disaster  Research  Center,  which  will  deal  with  a  number  of  issues,  many 
of  them  related  to  emergency  planning  and  civil  defense.  Our  thunks  are  due 
to  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  since  the  monograph  was  written  as  a  project 
supported  by  them  --  OCD-PS-64-46,  Work  Unit  2651-A.  This  monograph  is  also 
available  from  the  Defense  Documentation  Center  and  the  Office  of  Civil 
De fense. 


Russell  R.  Dynes 
E.  L.  Quarantelll 
Co-Directors 

Disaster  Research  Center 
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others.  This  is  certainly  true  in  this  monograph.  My  first  appreciation 
should  be  given  to  the  many  Alaskans  who  to  generously  contributed  their  time 
and  knowledge.  Their  willingness  to  share  their  experience  of  the  emergency 
period  provided  t lie  core  information  upon  which  the  study  is  based.  Their 
understanding  and  patience  witli  our  questions  and  our  presence  made  the  field 
work  enjoyable  as  well  as  productive.  The  names  of  private  organisations  have 
been  changed  to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  some  of  the  data. 
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and  Russell  R.  Dynes  prepared  the  final  organisation  and  revision.  James 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  AND  ITS  LOCALE 


On  Good  Friday,  March  27,  1964,  the  weather  was  mild  in  Alaska.  In  the 
southcentral  communities  there  were  signs  that  the  annual  spring  breakup  could 
be  expected  within  a  few  weeks,  thus  ending  another  long  winter.  In  Anchorage, 
as  the  afternoon  hours  ebbed  away,  the  last  workday  before  the  Easter  weekend 
came  to  a  close  for  most  residents.  At  5:30  they  were  either  at  home  or  en 
route.  A  few  shoppers  lingered  in  the  downtown  area.  Some  shopowners  and 
employees  were  totaling  the  day's  receipts  and  closing  the  stores. 

Because  tremors  are  commonplace  in  Anchorage,  and  indeed  in  all  of  south- 
central  Alaska,  few  persons  paid  much  attention  to  them  at  first.  But  as  the 
shaking  continued  and  huilt  up  in  intensity,  people  became  aware  that  this  one 
was  worse  than  most.  Buildings  swayed  while  falling  materials  crushed  within 
them;  others  collapsed.  Cracks,  fissures,  and  chasms  in  the  earth's  surface 
appeared.  In  some  areas  it  became  nearly  impossible  to  stand. 

No  one  knows  precisely  how  long  the  shaking  lasted.  Various  reports 
indicate  from  two  to  five  minutes.  It  seemed  an  eternity  to  those  involved. 
When  it  was  over,  there  was  widespread  damage  and  disruption  but  few  deaths. 
What  follows  on  these  pages  is  a  description  of  how  a  specific  community, 
Anchorage,  responded  to  the  impact  of  this  earthquake.  This  is  a  story  unlike 
what  is  usually  presented  in  the  popular  press.  The  popular  press  too  often 
presents  a  picture  of  chaos  and  disorganization  in  depicting  the  human  reaction 
to  disaster.  This  distorts  what  actually  happens  in  communities.  It  distorted 
what  happened  in  Anchorage. 

An  earthquake  is  capable  of  extreme  damage  and  destruction  and,  for  com¬ 
munities  which  feel  its  impact,  it  can  create  demanding  tasks  with  which  to 
cope.  The  processes  evoked  by  such  a  disaster  in  Anchorage  are  the  primary 
concern  of  this  monograph.  In  large  part,  the  resources  with  which  a  community 
attempts  to  deal  with  disaster  impact  are  those  aspects  of  social  life  which 
are  organized  to  cope  with  everyday  problems,  such  as  the  fire  department,  the 
police  department,  hospitals,  and  public  utilities.  It  is  in  the  context  of 
how  Anchorage  was  organized  prior  to  the  earthquake  that  we  initiate  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  what  happened  subsequently.  Since  the  disaster  event  took  place 
within  a  particular  geographical  and  social  setting,  we  will  start  with  this 
context.  In  this  initial  chapter,  there  is  a  brief  look  at  the  geophysical 
and  climatic  features  of  Alaska  and  the  political,  economic,  and  technological 
history  which  may  provide  some  understanding  of  the  post-disaster  behavior  of 
Alaskans.  Since  the  study  focuses  on  the  emergency  activity  in  Anchorage,  the 
second  chapter  will  be  an  overview  of  the  pre-disaster  community.  Since  or¬ 
ganizations  play  a  major  part  in  disaster  activities,  those  which  existed  prior 
to  the  earthquake  are  described  to  provide  some  notion  of  their  structure  and 
resources.  Subsequent  chapters  will  deal  with  the  elaboration  of  a  specific 
theoretical  view  of  community  processes  in  disaster. 
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Alaska:  Pre-Quake 

Geophysical  Characteristics 

The  forty-ninth  state  has  a  land  area  of  586,400  square  miles,  nearly 
one-fifth  the  size  of  the  continental  United  States. 1  The  topographical  fea¬ 
tures  of  Alaska  are  so  varied  and  demarcated  that  persons  traveling  from  the 
southwestern  panhandle  to  the  northernmost  tip  at  Point  Barrow  pass  through 
distinctly  different  regions. 

Topography.  The  many  islands  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago  lie  off  the  coast 
of  the  southeastern  section  of  the  state.  On  shore  there  are  glaciers,  fjords, 
and  extensive,  often  tree-clad,  mountain  ranges.  Beyond  these  mountains  is 
the  Alaskan  interior;  broad  lowlands  and  rolling  highlands  originate  in  the 
Yukon  Territory  and  extend  southwestward  to  the  Bering  Sea.  This  area  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Brooks  mountain  range.  East  of  the  Brooks,  the 
land  descends  to  the  tundra  of  the  Arctic  Slope,  which  terminates  at  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

Southwest  of  the  major  land  mass  and  off  the  coast  of  the  Alaskan  Penin¬ 
sula  lie  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Kodiak  Island,  and  others  in  the  chain.  Off 
the  northwest  portion  of  the  land  mass,  the  Seward  Peninsula,  separated  from 
Russia  by  the  55-mile-wide  Bering  Strait,  stretches  into  the  Bering  Sea.  The 
eastern  border  is  a  600-mile-wide  land  base  joining  Alaska  and  Canada. 

Climate.  The  Alaskan  climate  is  influenced  by:  a  northern  latitude  (three- 
fourths  of  Alaska  falls  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone  and  the  remainder  in  the 
Arctic  Zone),  prevailing  southerly  winds,  the  warm  Japanese  current,  and 
interaction  between  the  sea's  influence  and  mountain  barriers. 

Rainfall  in  the  southeastern  portion  is  fairly  heavy,  ranging  from  an 
annual  average  of  60  to  150  inches  in  some  parts.  This  decreases  rapidly  as 
one  moves  inland.  The  city  of  Anchorage  has  an  average  annual  precipitation 
of  fourteen  inches  and  the  interior  region  as  a  whole  averages  from  five  to 
twenty  inches  of  rainfall.  Farther  north  on  the  Arctic  Slope  rainfall  aver¬ 
ages  less  than  five  inches. 

Summers  in  the  southeastern  area  average  fifty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
with  a  winter  average  in  the  thirties.  The  interior  has  the  most  extreme  tem¬ 
perature  ranges,  particularly  toward  the  northeastern  portion  where  the  ocean 
has  a  less  moderating  effect.  Mean  temperatures,  which  in  summer  rise  to  the 
upper  sixties,  fall  to  seventeen  to  f<  'ty  degrees  below  zero  in  the  winter 
months.  The  Arctic  Slope,  moderated  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  has  a  summer  average 
ranging  from  the  thirties  to  the  low  fifties,  with  the  winter  average  from 
three  to  sixteen  below  zero. 


A  Brief  History  of  Alaska 

From  Discovery  to  Statehood.  A  Russian  scientific  expedition  discovered  Alaska 
in  1741.^  The  first  attraction  to  the  area  was  mainly  the  fur  trade,  which 
gave  little  impetus  to  the  rise  of  settlements.  Later,  English  trappers  and 
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traders  entered  through  Canada  and  concentrated  their  efforts  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  area.  The  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867  by  the  United  States  curtailed 
these  activities  and  fostered  a  small-scale  immigration  of  several  hundred 
American  pioneers  who  hoped  to  be  among  the  first  to  share  in  the  development 
of  this  area.  They  were  disappointed  because  no  government  was  established 
and  little  development  was  encouraged  for  many  years. 

The  fur  trade  remained  one  of  the  major  bases  of  the  economy  in  the  early 
period  of  American  settlement.  Later,  the  establishment  of  highly  mechanized 
and  specialized  fish  canneries  led  to  the  development  of  numerous  fishing 
communities.  With  the  discovery  of  gold  came  mining  camps.  Homesteading  did 
not  proceed  rapidly,  as  it  had  on  the  earlier  American  frontier,  because  there 
was  much  less  of  a  market  to  supply.  Some  of  the  miners  turned  to  farming, 
but  the  overall  effect  of  the  depressed  conditions  during  World  War  I  resulted 
in  wide  abandonment  of  the  land.  The  Matanuska  Colony  settlement  of  1935 
again  encouraged  some  mainland  families  to  try  farming  in  Alaska. 

The  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  occupation  of  the  western  Aleutians  by 
the  Japanese  resulted  in  a  heavy  defense  establishment  in  Alaska.  This  defense 
establishment  has  been  maintained  since  this  time  due  to  the  cold  war  situa¬ 
tion.  Developments  since  World  War  II  have  included  several  hydroelectric 
plants,  new  roads  and  airports,  a  growing  tourist  industry,  and  an  increasing 
number  of  settlers  who  have  come  to  regard  the  land  as  their  new  home.  Another 
wave  of  people  came  both  with  the  oil  boom  of  the  mid-fifties  and  as  a  result 
of  xcitement  stimulated  by  statehood.  Some  of  them  became  permanent 
residents. 

According  to  the  United  States  census,  Alaska  has  grown  in  population  from 
32,167  in  1890,  of  which  about  23,531  were  natives  (Eskimos,  Indians,  and 
Aleuts),  to  226,167  in  1960,  of  which  43,081  were  natives.  Population  density 
was  approximately  one  person  per  two  and  one-half  square  miles  in  1960.  (The 
continental  United  States  had  a  density  of  slightly  over  fifty-seven  persons 
per  square  mile  in  1957.)  Density  figures  give  a  somewhat  distorted  picture 
due  to  the  large  uninhabited  areas  and  the  heavy  concentration  around  several 
major  population  centers.  Thus,  a  disaster  affecting  the  land  mass  could 
either  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  state,  or  it  could  be  of  practically  no  conse¬ 
quence,  depending  upon  the  area  of  impact. 

The  Statehood  Movement.  For  seventeen  years  following  its  purchase,  Alaska 
had  no  legal  status.  At  first  it  was  subject  only  to  customs  collection; 
later  it  became  a  military  district.  From  1884  to  1912  Alaska  was  a  civil 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  1912 
it  became  a  territory.  Although  the  first  bill  proposing  Alaskan  statehood 
was  introduced  in  Congress  in  1916,  statehood  was  not  achieved  until  June  30, 
1958.  Johnson  and  Jorgenson  comment  upon  some  effects  of  this  period  as 
follows : 


At  no  time  during  this  long  period  had  Alaskans  been  provided  the 
kind  of  government  and  services  they  thought  essential  to  their 
situation  and  their  needs.  These  constant  frustrations  and  the 
resultant  efforts  to  overcome  them,  probably  were  the  greatest 
unifying  factors  among  the  scanty  and  widely-scattered  population. 3 
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Many  factors  contributed  to  this  frustration.  The  role  of  the  federal 
and  the  territorial  governments  in  economic  development  was  probably  one  of 
the  major  sources  of  discontent,  as  the  latter  could  discharge  only  those 
functions  delegatee  to  it  by  the  former.  Concerning  this  situation  Rogers 
comments: 


When  desired  development  was  not  forthcoming,  or  when  it  came  in  a 
way  which  was  not  deemed  desirable  by  Alaskans,  or  in  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  salmon  fisheries,  then  full  blame  was  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  appropriate  federal  agency,  regardless  of  the  real  reasons. 
Eventually,  it  became  much  simpler  to  denounce  federal  management 
as  a  whole,  disregarding  individual  merits  or  demerits,  and  the 
entire  territorial  system  of  government.^ 

Other  complaints  were  leveled  at  the  lengthy  delays  and  the  amount  of  red  tape 
necessary  to  accomplish  even  minor  matters.  Sheer  physical  separation  from 
Washington  added  to  the  feeling  of  being  ruled  by  absent  powers  who  did  not 
appear  to  understand  the  problems  involved. 

The  federal  government  seemed  to  be  involved  in  nearly  every  major  aspect 
of  the  Alaskan  scene.  A  count  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  in  1937 
showed  at  least  fifty-two  federal  agencies  exercising  authority  in  some  way.^ 
The  territorial  government  in  attempting  to  deal  with  the  various  demands  and 
pressures  put  upon  it  both  by  calls  for  increased  revenue  and  for  less  inter¬ 
ference  in  activities  also  developed  an  extensive  number  of  boards  and  commis¬ 
sions.  The  limited  success  of  attempts  to  reform  and  combine  functions,  both 
at  the  territorial  and  federal  levels,  led  many  to  advocate  statehood  as  the 
best,  if  not  only,  solution. 

The  campaign  for  statehood  took  the  form  of  a  black  and  white  argument: 
Statehood  was  justified  by  some  "moral  principle"  and  opposition  was  considered 
"un-Alaskan,"  or  at  best,  a  representation  of  outside  interests.  Rogers 
analyzes  the  resultant  attitude  as: 

.  .  .  one  which  looked  upon  economic  development  as  essentia  iiy 
political  in  nature  requiring  only  changes  and  manipulations  in  the 
forms  of  institutions;  which  devoted  itself  to  the  devising  of 
plausible  sounding  explanations  placing  the  blame  for  lack  of 
development  on  outside  groups  and  things  (the  federal  government 
and  absentee  salmon  canning,  gold  mining,  and  Seattle  shipping 
"interests"),  impatient  with  any  suggestion  that  serious  and  objec¬ 
tive  chought  was  needed  to  seek  real  causes  and  more  realistic 
solutions . ^ 

The  provisional  "Constitution  of  the  State  of  Alaska"  was  ratified 
April  24,  1956,  in  a  territorial  primary  election.  Public  Law  85-508,  enacted 
by  the  85th  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
July  7,  1958,  was  accepted  by  Alaskan  voters  on  August  26,  1958.  The  Presi¬ 
dential  proclamation  on  January  3,  1959,  admitted  Alaska  to  the  Union,  and 
made  its  constitution  the  basic  legal  framework  for  the  state  of  Alaska. 
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While  in  many  ways  resembling  those  of  stotes  admitted  earlier,  the 
"Constitution  of  the  State  of  Alaska"  differs  in  several  major  aspects.  Prob¬ 
ably  t he  most  significant  of  t hose  was  the  extensive  authority  given  to  the 
governor,  granting  him  full  executive  and  appointive  power  over  the  department 
heads,  and  power  to  accept  or  reject  appointments  for  other  offices  made  by 
the  lcp.i slalure .  ^  Hie  intended  outcome  of  tills  centralization  of  powers  was 
a  flexible  government  tliat  could  quickly  bring  about  reforms  needed  to  stimu¬ 
late  economic  growth. 

The  economic  growth  stimulus  expected  as  a  result  of  statehood  was  much 
less  than  many  people  had  hoped.  The  high  cost  of  establishing  and  operating 
the  state  government  absorbed  much  of  t he  capital  that  the  state  had  planned 
to  use  for  economic  expansion.  Large  tracts  of  land  were  available  for  the 
state  to  sell,  but  the  cost  of  surveying  it  was  prohibitive.  While  statehood 
did  bring  more  settlers  and  industry,  the  influx  was  amaller  than  statehood 
advocates  had  anticipated.  After  the  initial  increase,  the  number  of  tourists 
declined  as  interest  waned 

Questions  were  ra.sed  by  an  increasing  number  of  people  as  to  whether  the 
economy  had  been  ready  for  statehood.  In  1961  a  petition  was  circulated  in 
Nome  and  Fairbanks  asking  Congress  to  permit  the  northwestern  and  interior 
regions  to  secede  from  the  state  and  revert  to  territorial  status.  However, 
although  many  Alaskans  now  feel  that  they  were  not  read  for  statehood,  they 
accepted  it  as  being  their  own  choice  and  realized  that  i.  >c  provide  a 
framework  within  which  to  work.® 

One  of  the  many  consequences  of  the  statehood  movement  was  of  some 
importance.  As  a  result  of  the  political  history  of  Alaska  and  the  role  the 
federal  government  played  in  its  development,  there  was  a  tendency  to  view 
nearly  all  problems  first  as  political  in  nature,  and  only  later  as  economic, 
social,  indust ri a! ,  etc. 

The  Resources  and  Development  of  the  Alaskan  F.conomy 

Furs  and  Fishing.  Trapping  and  fur  trading  was  the  principal  occupation  in 
Alaska  until  the  late  18/0‘s  when  the  first  fish  cannery  was  established. 
Natives  were  the  main  suppliers  of  fish  As  the  canneries  expanded,  fishing 
villages  developed,  and  comae rcial  fishing  became  a  major  source  of  income 
for  many  natives. 

Overexploitation  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  soon  caused  a  drop  in 
output.  After  much  controversy  between  so-called  "outside  interests"  who 
wanted  .a  short-tem  maximum  yield  policy  and  "Alaskan  home  interests"  who  were 
concerned  more  witia  a  sustained  yield  policy,  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Came 
was  created  to  regulate  fish  and  wildlife  uses. 

Rogers  points  oaat  that  fish  and  wildlife  resoairces  conpi  i  seal  the  major 
part  of  the  nonnii  I  i  tary .  nonconstrucl ion  economy  in  19r>2; 

The  total  value  of  fish  and  wildlife  is  estimated  at  more  than 
■>118  aaillioi  and  the  aaainiber  of  persons  employed  in  full-  or  parc- 
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time  occupations  dependent  upon  these  resources  at  50,000.  In 
comparison,  total  mineral  production  (including  estimated  value  of 
sand  and  gravel  used  in  construction!  was  only  $2  51,  million,  forest 
products  slightly  more  than  $6  million  (including  a  valuation  of 
free-use  permit  cutting) ,  agricultural  prices  slightly  under 
$3  million  and  total  wages  paid  in  construction  about  $85  million. ^ 

Since  1952,  overexploitation  has  reduced  the  amounts  caught,  especially 
in  salmon  and  fur  seals.  Subsequent  trapping  and  fishing  agreements,  mainly 
between  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  have  resulted  in  a  more 
conservation-oriented  approach  and  a  partial  recovery  in  yield.  Rogers  pre¬ 
dicts  that  both  the  fur  and  fishing  industries  will  continue  to  be  important 
to  Alaska's  economic  development.  He  also  cites  the  potential  for  tourist 
trade  based  on  fishing,  hunting,  and  the  unexplored  wilderness  areas  which 
may  be  the  "last  frontier"  in  the  United  States  for  the  sportsman.  10 

The  fur  trapping  and  processing  industry  was  widely  dispersed  over  the 
state  and  would  not  be  greatly  affected  by  a  major  disaster  in  any  particular 
area.  However,  the  fish  industry,  although  relying  to  some  extent  on  scat¬ 
tered  fishing  villages,  was  vulnerable  because  most  of  the  fishing  fleet  and 
processing  plants  were  concentrated  in  the  southcentral  ports  (Kodiak,  Seward, 
Valdez,  Cordova,  and  others). 

Oil  and  Gas.  Oil  drilling  and  refining  and  natural  gas  have  become  productive 
industries  since  1957,  mainly  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula  area.  Large  increases  in 
crude  oil  production  and  the  subsequent  construction  of  refineries  by  Standard 
of  California  and  Union  Oil  Company  (with  the  Ohio  Oil  Company)  have  led  to 
increased  exploration.  This  has  added  $43  million  to  the  state  treasury, 
through  gas  royalties,  lease  rentals,  and  production  taxes.  H  Continued  ex¬ 
ploration  for  oil  is  necessary  before  the  future  of  this  industry  can  he 
predicted. 

The  concentration  of  wells  and  refineries  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula  makes 
this  industry  somewhat  vulnerable  to  disasters. 

Minerals  ■  Gold  was  responsible  for  opening  up  much  of  Alaska,  and  more  than 
$730  million  worth  has  been  mined  since  1880.  The  value  of  other  minerals 
discovered  during  the  search  for  gold  has  provided  much  more  revenue.  ^ 
Although  supplies  are  not  depleted,  gold  production  has  decreased,  primarily 
because  the  increased  cost  of  mining  coupled  with  a  selling  price  set  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  has  made  it  less  profitable.  High  wages  in  construction  and 
defense  work  have  lured  prospectors  to  more  secure  incomes.  The  high  cost  of 
locating  deposits  has  tended  to  limit  mining  operations.  Wage  competition 
has  driven  up  labor  costs. 

Alaska  has  thirty-one  of  the  thirty-three  minerals  regarded  as  strategic 
for  national  defense.  These  are  not  presently  being  mined  in  large  quantity 
because  it  is  not  profitable  to  do  so.  Concerning  the  emphasis  many  put  on 
these  minerals,  Rogers  comments:  "...  both  the  statement  and  the  maps  take 
no  account  of  the  nature  or  size  of  the  deposits.  Despite  several  decades  of 
interest  in  Alaska’s  minerals,  their  extent  and  ultimate  commercial  value  are 

still  unknown, "13 
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The  Battelle  report  comments  that:  "...  any  assured  metal  or  mineral 
developments  of  major  size  in  the  area  are  quite  completely  dependent  on 
finding  deposits  that  are  bigger  and/or  higher  grade  than  those  now  known." 

Most  of  the  minerals  now  used  in  large  quantities  are  for  the  construction 
industry  or  for  other  local  consumption  (coal,  sand,  gravel,  stone).  The  im¬ 
pact  of  disaster  on  any  given  area  would  not  greatly  affect  this  industry 
because  there  are  few  large  processing  plants,  and  deposits  are  widely  scat¬ 
tered.  Possibly  the  greatest  problem  would  be  the  disruption  of  transportation 
systems  which  distribute  the  minerals  now  being  used. 

Transportat  i  on .  Transportation  in  this  vast  area  varies  greatly  with  the 
location  and  type  of  commodity  being  transported.  Early  in  Alaska's  history, 
dog  sleds  and  small  fishing  boats  were  the  major  means.  Larger  ships  came 
later,  plying  both  the  numerous  rivers  crossing  the  country  and  the  waters 
off  the  islands  and  coasts.  Shipping  continues  to  be  one  of  the  major  means' 
of  transporting  commodities.  Many  shipping  companies  have  bases  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  continental  United  States,  especially  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
This  aspect  of  Alaska's  transportation  system  would  be  affected  mainly  by  a 
disaster  striking  the  harbor  areas. 

The  construction  of  The  Alaska  Railroad  following  World  War  I  provided 
an  alternate  link  from  Seward  to  Anchorage  to  Fairbanks.  Feeder  lines  branch 
from  it,  but  it  is  the  only  rail  system  in  the  state.  The  highway  system 
mainly  linked  the  major  cities  in  the  Anchorage-Cook  Inlet  area,  with  smaller 
branch  roads  to  lesser  towns,  villages,  and  some  agricultural  areas  --  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  Matanuska  Valley.  Much  attention  has  been  directed  to  enlarging 
this  road  system  to  cover  other  areas  in  the  state,  but  a  series  of  complicat¬ 
ing  factors  have  caused  delays.  Alaska  shares  in  the  federal  highway  support 
program  on  the  basis  of  eighteen  dollars  of  federal  funds  to  one  dollar  of 
state  funds,  the  most  favorable  ratio  of  any  state  in  the  nation.  However, 
road  construction  is  expensive  due  to  the  terrain,  climate,  and  the  high  cost 
of  labor.  Also,  the  scattered  centers  of  population  and  the  small  number  of 
people  living  in  rural  areas  make  large  investments  in  farm- to-market  roads 
impract i cal . 

Since  both  the  rail  and  highway  portions  of  the  transportation  system  are 
centered  in  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  these  arteries  would  be  most  affected  by 
a  disaster  in  those  areas. 

Aviation  is  a  vital  part  of  the  transportation  picture.  Bush  pilots 
carry  passengers  and  high-value,  low-hulk  cargo  to  outlying  villages.  Placing 
large  defense  fields  at  various  points  in  Alaska  stimulated  the  development 
of  air  transport.  Some  of  these  fields  were  phased  out  following  the  change 
to  longer  range  jet  bombers  and  missiles.  The  establishment  of  trans-Arctic 
flights  by  several  major  airlines  and  the  use  of  great  wide  courses  have  made 
Anchorage  a  ma  jor  refueling  stop.  A  disaster  in  tills  area  could  severely 
reduce  polar  flights.  But  there  are  many  small  planes;  bush  pilots  accustomed 
to  difficult  landing  conditions  could  still  bring  aid  to  stricken  communities. 


Construct i on .  The  construction  industry  has  been  rather  closely  linked  to  the 
amount  and  type  of  military  activity  in  Alaska.  Prior  to  World  War  IT,  con¬ 
struction  activity  consisted  of  building  a  few  roads,  railroads,  factories, 
airports,  etc.  Rogers  notes  the  increase  of  military  personnel  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  increase  of  defense-related  construction  wotkers: 

The  number  of  military  had  increased  to  approximately  9,000  by 
July  1,  1941.  The  Alaska  Employment  Security  Commission  recorded 
that  average  monthly  covered^  employment  in  construction  rose 
from  1,225  workers  during  calendar  year  1940  o  10,521  during  1945 
as  work  was  rushed  on  the  defense  establishment.  Military  personnel 
reached  152,000  by  July  1,  1943  and  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
dropped  to  19,000  in  1946,  while  covered  employment  in  construction 
dropped  to  1,650  workers  per  month  in  calendar  year  1946.  The  dis¬ 
turbing  years  since  then  saw  a  rapid  and  sustained  recovery  in  the 
military  economy,  military  personnel  being  close  to  50,000  for  most 
of  the  period  and  construction  employment  ranging  around  a  7,000  to 
9,000  monthly  average.  .  .  .  The  trend  of  covered  employment  in 
construction  reached  a  peak  of  10,475  per  month  in  mid-1951  and  has 
steadily  trended  downward  to  5,539  at  the  end  of  1960.^ 

Construction  is  a  highly  seasonal  industry  in  which  many  were  either  unemployed 

or  employed  in  a  service  or  trade  area  during  the  winter  or  returned  to  the 

mainland  until  the  next  summer.  In  August  1963  there  were  approximately  7,200 
employed  in  the  construction  industry;  in  January  1964  this  number  had  shrunk 
to  1,900. 17 

While  state  and  local  government  employment  accounted  for  nearly  half  of 
the  total  personal  income  Alaskans  received,  construction  was  the  largest 
private  source  of  income,  ranging  from  one-third  to  one- fifth  of  all  private 
industry  in  the  1950-1960  period.  By  way  of  comparison,  this  industry  ac¬ 
counted  for  7.5  percent  of  the  income  from  private  industry  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  in  1959.  Also,  the  major  part  of  the  construction  in  Alaska 

was  defense-related,  while  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  it  was  much  more  varied. 

Because  it  is  widespread,  the  construction  industry  is  not  especially 
vulnerable  to  the  effects  of  a  disaster  in  a  specific  locality.  It  would  have 
an  important  role  in  long-term  rehabilitation  after  a  disaster;  however,  the 
amount  of  labor  available  would  depend  on  the  season  of  the  year.  Minor  to 
fairly  large  demands  for  short-term  labor  could  be  met  by  using  the  seasonally 
unemployed  if  this  demand  came  at  an  off-season  time.  In  t he  event  of  a 
demand  for  specialized  construction  workers  or  for  a  large  number  of  workers, 
some  would  have  to  come  from  the  mainland. 

The  Military  in  Alaska 

Until  Alaska  became  a  civil  district  in  1884,  the  military  provided  some 
semblance  of  government,  a  responsibility  which  shifted  hack  and  forth  between 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  From  1884  until  well  into  the  twentieth  century,  mili¬ 
tary  activity  was  somewhat  varied  hut  involved  only  a  small  number  of  men  and 
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officers.  Rogers  cites  a  report  of  the  National  Resource  Committee  of  December 
1937  as  reflecting  the  then  prevalent  evaluation  of  Alaska's  strategic  military 
importance : 


.  .  .  /Alaska  is  a7  "distant  and  difficult  to  defend  outpost,  of 
possible  minor  value  in  the  event  of  war  as  an  uncertain  and  costly 
source  of  a  few  strategic  raw  materials."  The  only  military  forces 
in  Alaska  on  June  30,  1937  were  298  infantry  men  and  officers  .  .  . 
and  134  men  and  officers  of  the  Army  Signal  Corps  performing  an 
essentially  civilian  function  of  operating  Alaska's  major  communica¬ 
tions  system. 

The  World  War  II  military  expansion  and  its  effect  upon  the  construction 
industry  have  been  mentioned.  This  buildup  had  many  other  consequences  in 
nearly  every  major  sector  of  Alaskan  life. 

At  the  peak  of  military  activity  in  1943,  census  report  estimates  showed 
152,000  military  personnel  as  compared  to  a  civilian  population  of  81,000.^® 
The  number  of  servicemen  declined  to  a  low  of  26,000  in  1950,  but  hostilities 
in  Korea  and  the  cold  war  resulted  in  an  increase  to  50,000  in  1953.  With 
the  change  to  a  more  missile-oriented  defense  program,  the  number  declined  to 
34,000  in  1960,  which  has  been  the  average  level  up  to  the  present.  However, 
in  the  late  1950' s  military  personnel  were  permitted  to  bring  their  families 
to  Alaska,  which  substantially  increased  the  state's  population. 

Income  from  the  miliLary  alone  has  played  a  highly  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  economy.  Combined  with  other  government  expenditures,  the 
impact  was  impressive.  A  study  of  the  total  employed  labor  force  in  Alaska 
for  the  years  1956  to  1957  indicated  that  of  the  monthly  average  of  110,400 
employed  persons,  42  percent  were  military  government  employees  and  18  percent 
were  civilian  government  employees  (a  total  of  60  percent  on  government  pay¬ 
rolls).  Six  percent  were  in  construction  (largely  of  defense  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  building  projects),  and  24  percent  were  in  distributive  industries 
other  than  government,  such  as  services,  trade,  transportation,  etc.  (all  of 
which  did  much  of  their  business  with  government  employees).  Employment 
directly  related  to  producing  and  processing  Alaska's  natural  resources  com¬ 
prised  the  remaining  10  percent. ^1 

The  rotation  of  servicemen  and  their  families  resulted  in  a  large  number 
of  transients  who  were  often  not  interested  in  the  long-term  betterment  of 
the  state.  This  offset  some  of  the  benefits  brought  about  by  their  presence. 
While  most  of  these  families  returned  to  the  mainland  after  the  tour  of  duty 
was  completed,  some  remained  or  returned  to  Alaska  to  become  permanent  resi¬ 
dents.  This  helped  to  restore  the  sex  ratio  from  its  historic  imbalance,  the 
result  of  the  early  activities  and  life  which  had  been  especially  attractive 
to  single  young  men. 

The  demand  for  social  and  community  amenities  by  these  people,  who  were 
more  accustomed  to  urban  life  in  the  "lower  forty-eight"  than  to  the  more 
Spartan  conditions  found  in  Alaska,  had  both  beneficial  and  harmful  conse¬ 
quences.  There  was  an  expansion  of  schools,  public  utilities,  hospitals,  etc. 
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The  drain  on  the  already  limited  state  budget  further  reduced  funds  available 
for  industrial  expansion  and  investments  that  would  make  the  area  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  industry.  High  prices  paid  for  defense  construction  labor  raised 
local  wage  rates,  increasing  the  already  high  cost  of  living. 

Rogers  cites  other  consequences  of  the  presence  of  the  military: 

The  large  military  establishments  near  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  and 
the  greatly  expanded  civilian  population  they  attracted  have  created 
local  markets  which  have  kept  Alaskan  agriculture  alive  and  even 
encouraged  some  modest  expansion.  Many  of  Alaska's  homesteaders 
are  in  reality  full-time  or  seasonal  workers  on  military  bases  or 
in  related  construction  work.  Without  these  jobs  it  is  doubtful 
that  any  new  settlement  v/ould  have  taken  place.  The  expansion  of 
the  road  systems  from  2,634  miles  of  unpaved  roads  on  June  30,  193/, 
to  5,196  miles,  much  of  it  paved,  on  June  30,  1958,  and  its  linking 
to  the  continental  United  States  system  can  be  attributed  in  large 
part  to  defense  justification,  as  can  the  modernization  of  The 
Alaska  Railroad,  the  expansion  of  the  system  of  air  fields,  and 
many  of  the  other  public  works  present  in  Alaska  today.  The  new 
income  brought  with  it  greater  amounts  of  local  capital,  some  of 
which  might  be  available  for  future  home  owned  industrial  expan¬ 
sion.  .  .  .  Finally,  without  the  influx  of  new  population  and  pros¬ 
perity,  brought  in  by  Military  Alaska,  it  is  doubtful  that  Alaska 
today  would  be  a  state.  At  one  point  in  the  campaign  "military 
necessity"  was  strongly  advanced  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  granting 
immediate  statehood.  “ 

While  the  earthquake  affected  many  different  communities  in  Alaska, 
Anchorage  was  chosen  for  the  focus  of  this  study.  There  were  several  reasons 
for  this.  It  was  in  the  center  of  the  most  populated  area  of  Alaska  and  it 
was  the  economic  and  trade  center  of  the  state.  This  meant  that  it  possessed 
a  number  of  organizations  and  groups  with  resources  which  could  be  used  in 
coping  with  disaster  which  would  not  be  found  in  smaller  communities  in  Alaska. 
For  example,  compared  to  most  Alaskan  communities,  Anchorage  had  relatively 
large  fire  and  police  departments  with  modern  facilities.  In  addition,  there 
were  several  state  and  federal  agencies  in  the  community,  e.g.,  Alaskan  State 
Civil  Defense  and  the  Alaskan  District  Corps  of  Engineers.  Such  organizations 
could  provide  the  community  with  relatively  rapid  access  to  state  and  federal 
resources.  In  addition,  Fort  Richardson  and  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  with 
their  vast  resources,  were  located  just  outside  the  city.  Aside  from  these 
resources,  Anchorage,  which  was  approximately  30  miles  west  of  the  epicenter 
of  the  earthquake,  received  the  greatest  amount  of  property  damage  of  any 
Alaskan  community.  Unlike  places  such  as  Valdez  and  Kodiak,  there  was  no 
damage  in  the  Anchorage  area  from  seismic  waves,  but  both  seismic  shock  and 
landslides  created  extensive  property  damage.  (See  fig.  1.)  The  extent  of 
the  damage  plus  the  availability  of  organizational  resources  made  Anchorage 
the  logical  locale  for  study  since  it  provided  the  best  parallel  to  the  re¬ 
sponse  that  might  be  expected  in  other  modern  urban  communities  to  such  disas¬ 
ter  events.  A  brief  description  of  the  history  of  development  and  the  organi¬ 
zational  resources  available  in  Anchorage  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II 


ANCHORAGE:  BEFORE  THE  QUAKE 


History  and  Economy 

Anchorage,  located  in  the  southcentral  region,  is  the  largest  city  in 
Alaska  and  the  cei  ter  of  much  of  its  economic  life.  Of  the  state's  226,000 
population  in  the  1960  census,  100,000  lived  in  the  Anchorage  area;  25,000 
were  military  personnel.  1  Approximately  50,000  persons  resided  within  the 
Anchorage  corporate  limits. 

The  Development  of  Anchorage  and  Its  Frontier  Spirit.  Anchorage  was  founded 
in  1914  and  incorporated  in  1920.  Rogers  summarizes  its  rapid  development. 

Anchorage  has  had  a  shorter  history  than  most  other  Alaskan  commu¬ 
nities.  It  came  into  being  as  the  result  of  a  conscious  decision 
of  government  planners  that  this  would  be  the  location  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  ...  of  The  Alaskan  Railroad.  Its  site  had  no  previous 
history  of  human  settlement.  The  spectacular  expansion  of  the  last 
two  decades  resulted  from  decisions  by  government  planners  to  locate 
the  major  military  installations  in  its  vicinity  and  the  Alaskan 
Command  Headquarters  just  outside  its  corporate  limits.  Aside  from 
its  strategic  location,  the  forces  and  elements  of  Anchorage's  cre¬ 
ation  and  growth  came  from  outside  the  area.  As  if  to  illustrate 
this  underlying  character,  the  community  does  not  grow  naturally 
from  its  physical  setting,  but  appears  to  be  forced  upon  it.  .  .  . 
Having  little  history  of  its  own,  drawing  the  bulk  of  its  residents 
from  non-Alaskan  sources,  the  essential  spirit  of  Anchorage  does 
not  look  back  for  inspiration.  It  reaches  aggressively  and  greedily 
to  grasp  the  future,  impatient  with  any  suggestion  that  such  things 
take  time. ^ 

Perhaps  because  of  this  short  history,  those  in  Anchorage  shared  with 
others  in  Alaska  a  characteristic  attitude  and  posture  which  might  be  called 
the  "frontier  spirit."  This  is  what  its  citizens  would  call  community  pride 
and  what  outsiders  might  call  chauvinism.  Those  in  Anchorage  liked  to  see 
themselves  as  the  modern  version  of  the  pioneers.  Having  little  past  history, 
the  future  was  seen  as  bringing  only  opportunity.  Those  in  Anchorage  were 
opening  up  new  frontiers  at  a  time  when  most  people  were  content  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  initiated  by  earlier  pioneers.  The  emphasis  was  on  rugged  individ¬ 
ualism,  heroic  deeds,  and  success  stories.  The  local  culture  heroes  are  those 
who  came  to  Alaska  and  made  good  on  their  own. 

These  attitudes  were  perhaps  strengthened  in  the  battle  for  statehood. 
Those  in  Anchorage  are  quick  to  remind  the  "outsider"  of  his  error  when  he 
speaks  of  the  "States."  In  their  own  speech,  Anchoragites  underscore  both 
their  inclusion  and  their  uniqueness  by  references  to  the  "lower  forty-eight." 
They  want  it  understood  that  they  are  an  integral  and  equal  part  of  the  larger 
American  society,  but  they  also  want  it  known  that  they  are  different  —  more 
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adventuresome,  more  individualistic,  more  self-sufficient  --  than  the  average 
American.  In  the  emergency  activity  after  the  earthquake,  these  "frontier" 
attitudes  and  analogies  were  constantly  expressed  to  imply  there  was  a  special 
mystique  of  emotional  resources  which  Anchorage  had  that  would  be  absent  in 
other  American  communities  faced  with  similar  problems. 

This  frontier  spirit,  however,  was  not  expressed  in  rural  terms.  Much 
of  the  population  is  urban-oriented,  especially  the  more  recent  arrivals.  Thi 
has  resulted  in  demands  for  expanded  public  services  and  other  amenities  which 
draw  heavily  on  public  financial  support.  These  improvements  have  given 
Anchorage  a  progressive  appearance  and  have  made  it  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

Rogers  cites  a  reporter's  observations  which  illustrate  what  some  resi¬ 
dents  think  are  the  city's  assets: 

It  has  not  only  parking  meters  but  radar  controlled  traffic  lights 
and  radio  equipped  taxis,  to  say  nothing  of  forty- four  churches, 
and  a  high  school  that  cost  five  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  — 
just  about  two  million  less  .  .  .  than  the  United  States  paid  Russia 
in  1867,  for  Alaska  in  toto.  The  school's  facilities  include  a  Link 
trainer  for  fledgling  pilots  and  a  hydraulic  stage  elevator.  "When 
Mary  Martin  was  here  she  said  our  stage  had  everything  Radio  City's 
has,"  an  Anchorage  official  told  me.  Anchorage  also  has  close  to 
three  thousand  licensed  pilots,  eight  air  fields,  and  four  seaplane 
bases.  ...  By  and  large,  the  people  who  live  in  Anchorage  are 
delighted  with  their  town.  "Places  this  size  outside  couldn't  touch 
the  cultural  activities  we  have  here,"  a  wholesale  merchant  told  me. 
"We've  got  our  little  theatre  and  our  community_chorus ,  and  we  had  - 
Jan  Peerce  last  year,  and  we  brought  in  .  .  .  /th^T  first  profes¬ 
sional  wrestler.  Oh,  there's  something  going  on  here  all  the  time! 

We  have  three  Lions  Clubs,  and  we  have  the  Soroptomists ,  and  Rotary 
and  Kiwanis,  and  the  Elks  and  the  Moose,  and  the  Legion  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  I  forget  who- 
all  else.  We  have  just  about  everything.  I  could  take  you  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  homes  where  the  standard  of  living  is  just  as  good 
as  that  of  any  upper  middle-class  home  in  the  States.  Our  coke 
bottler  has  wall-to-wall  carpets  and  a  grand  piano.  And  as  for  our 
high  school!  When  Bob  Hope  was  here,  he  said  its  stage  was  just  as 
good  as  Radio  City's. "3 

However,  there  have  been  suggestions  that  the  spending  of  public  funds 
should  be  directed  toward  more  productive  investments.  The  arguments  are  often 
presented  in  terms  of  contrasting  projects  --  e.g,,  widening  the  main  street 
of  Anchorage  or  building  roads  to  make  some  of  the  possibly  productive  mining 
areas  accessible. 

About  50  percent  of  the  employment  and  the  value  of  improved  land  in 
Alaska  is  in  Anchorage.  The  majority  of  the  economic  activity  in  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  region  is  based  on  government  spending.  One  report  states: 
"Private  economy  here  is  largely  oriented  to  serving  the  direct  requirements 
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of  government  or  the  personal  consumption  requirements  of  federal  personnel 
and  their  dependents."^  Many  retail  merchandising  and  service  industries  have 
developed  because  of  this  demand.  Construction  has  become  a  major  industry 
due  to  mi li tary- base  work  and  the  many  new  houses  and  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  needed  to  handle  the  large  population  influx. 

Although  federal  funds  have  been  an  important  economic  factor  since  the 
advent  of  World  War  II,  some  Anchoragites  have  not  wholeheartedly  acknowledged 
it  --  perhaps  because  of  their  background.  As  the  pursuits  of  some  of  the 
pioneers  declined  in  importance,  many  went  to  Anchorage.  Later  settlers  seek¬ 
ing  land  for  farming  or  hoping  to  discover  gold  and  other  valuable  minerals 
often  found  the  land  less  generous  than  anticipated,  The  military  buildup  in 
the  Anchorage  area  drew  many  into  the  construction  and  service  industries. 

The  shift  from  a  self-sufficient  type  of  living  to  dependence  upon  gov¬ 
ernmental  spending  produced  some  interesting  attitudes.  There  persists  among 
many  a  slight  disdain  for  government- financed  activity.  Some  persons  try  to 
convince  themselves  and  others  that  because  construction  is  done  by  private 
firms  it  has  no  relationship  with  the  government  --  even  if  the  government 
pays  for  the  project. 

However,  the  outlook  of  many  people  in  Anchorage  has  undergone  a  substan¬ 
tial  change  in  recent  years,  especially  with  the  coming  of  statehood.  It 
would  seem  that  the  role  of  federally  financed  operations  will  remain  large, 
but  many  more  people  accept  it  and  realize  that  it  is  important  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  the  economy.  In  fact,  cutbacks  in  defense  spending  in  Alaska 
raise  complaints  that  range  from  imperiling  the  security  of  the  nation  to 
consciously  trying  to  impede  the  economic  growth  of  the  area. 

Several  other  changes  have  occurred  recently.  A  growing  number  of  mili¬ 
tary  families  have  decided  to  settle  in  the  area  rather  than  "fill  out  their 
two  years  and  leave."  While  some  commercial  and  industrial  firms  want  only 
to  make  a  quick  profit  and  leave,  an  increasing  number  plan  their  activities 
in  terms  of  future  growth.  Apparently  Anchorage  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
factor  in  the  economic  growth  of  the  southern  region  and  of  the  entire  state. 

Over  the  years,  Anchorage  lias  developed  many  of  the  customary  patterns 
of  organization  which  characterize  all  American  cities.  In  this  development, 
it  could  model  itself  on  the  experience  of  older  communities  but  at  the  same 
time,  could  avoid  the  mistakes  which  often  come  from  a  long  history  and  an 
encrusted  tradition.  The  following  sections  present  a  picture  of  the  organi¬ 
zational  resources  which  were  available  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  in 
Anchorage.  These  were  the  "materials"  with  which  Anchorage  had  to  cope  with 
the  impact  of  March  twenty- seventh . 


Organizational  Resources  in  the  Anchorage  Area 

Organizational  Interdependence  and  Growth.  Like  many  other  features  of  the 
Anchorage  community,  the  structures  and  normal  functions  of  its  organizations 
and  groups  prior  to  the  earthquake  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  shaped  by 
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the  socio-economic  and  geographic  factors  previously  alluded  to.  It  is  desir¬ 
able  to  illustrate  the  important  relationship  between  a  few  of  these  factors 
and  certain  general  characteristics  of  groups  and  organizations  in  the 
community. 

Integration  of  the  Military.  The  military  establishment  and  civilian  groups 
were  interwoven  in  more  than  an  economic  sense.  The  children  of  military 
personnel  attended  the  public  schools;  the  wives  taught  in  Anchorage  schools, 
worked  as  nurses  in  the  hospitals,  and  served  as  secretaries  in  various 
organizations  and  agencies. 

The  military  and  civilian  organizations  frequently  found  it  necessary  to 
cooperate  with  each  other.  For  example,  Anchorage  area  fire  departments  had 
mutual  aid  agreements  with  their  military  counterparts. 

Furthermore,  some  military  personnel  retired  and  became  employed  in  im¬ 
portant  positions  in  Anchorage.  Their  prior  relationships  in  the  military 
and  their  knowledge  of  its  operation  enabled  them  to  act  as  effective  liaison 
persons  between  the  two  elements  of  the  community.  Thus,  a  basis  for  coopera¬ 
tion  existed  between  the  military  and  civilian  spheres  of  the  community  which 
could  be  drawn  upon  during  a  period  of  emergency  such  as  that  following  the 
earthquake. 

Size  of  City  and  Money  Attract  Organizations.  That  Anchorage  was  the  financial 
and  population  center  of  the  state  had  some  bearing  on  the  characteristics  of 
organizations  found  there  prior  to  the  quake.  Many  organizations  which  had 
important  resources  that  were  used  during  the  emergency  would  not  have  been 
found  in  smaller  Alaskan  communities,  or  would  not  have  had  the  same  kind  of 
capability.  For  example,  compared  to  most  conmunities,  Anchorage  had  rela¬ 
tively  large  and  modem  police  and  fire  departments.  Several  state  and  federal 
agencies  had  offices  in  Anchorage  --  for  example,  the  state  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Such  organizations  could  provide  the 
comnunity  with  speedy  access  to  state  and  federal  resources. 

Increasing  Urbanization.  Although  population  growth  leveled  off  between  1960 
and  the  time  of  the  disaster,  the  city's  organizational  resources  continued 
to  expand  and  develop.  For  example,  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  there  was  a 
new  hospital  and  an  old  one  which  had  recently  expanded  its  operation.  There 
was  a  new  gas  utility  and  a  new  port  facility.  The  school  system  was  in  the 
process  of  being  changed  and  its  operation  expanded. 

These  factors  influenced  the  normal  structures  and  processes  of  Anchorage 
organizations.  This  introduction  will  provide  the  context  for  the  subsequent 
analysis  of  specific  pre-disaster  organizational  structures  and  functions. 


Anchorage  City  Government 

Legislative  and  Administrative  Levels.  The  city  of  Anchorage  had  a  council- 
mayor  form  of  government.  The  city  council  was  composed  of  eight  councilmen 
and  a  mayor  elected  at  large  in  a  nonpartisan  election;  three  members  of  the 
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council  were  elected  each  year.  The  chief  function  of  the  mayor  and  council 
wan  to  determine  governmental  policy  by  enacting  ordinances  and  resolutions. 

The  council  appointed  a  city  manager  to  implement  its  policies. 

The  city  manager  was  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  city  and  was 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  municipal  departments.  He 
had  authority  over  all  employees  in  the  municipal  departments,  even  under 
disaster  conditions.  Die  city  manager's  office  included  the  positions  of 
assistant  to  l he  manager  and  management  analyst;  the  latter  performed  research 
tasks,  worked  on  special  projects,  and  generally  advised  and  assisted  the  city 
manager . 

I’he  mayor  and  council  also  appointed  a  city  clerk  and  city  attorney.  The 
city  clerk  conducted  elections,  served  as  clerk  to  the  council,  maintained 
official  city  documents,  and  served  as  voter  registrar.  The  city  attorney  had 
two  assistant  city  attorneys.  His  office  was  responsible  for  representing  the 
city  in  court  proceedings  and  for  providing  legal  advice  to  the  council  and 
other  city  employees.  Commissions  and  hoards  established  to  help  the  council 
carry  out  its  policies  were  as  follows:  Transportation  Commission,  Board  of 
i 'as  Fitters  Examiners  and  Appeals,  Parks  and  Recreation  Advisory  Board,  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission.  Parking  and  Traffic  Commission,  Port  Commission,  Electric 
Utility  Conini  ssi  on ,  i’.oard  of  Examiners  and  Appeals,  and  the  Telephone 
Commission . 

City  council  meetings  were  held  once  a  week,  at  which  time  the  mayor  and 
council  studied  the  recomnendations  of  the  city  manager,  city  attorney,  city 
clerk,  and  the  commissions  and  boards. 

The  following  departments  met  the  operational  needs  of  the  city:  library, 
finance,  planning,  civil  defense,  port,  police,  fire,  telephone,  parks  and 
recreation,  public  works,  and  municipal  light  and  power.  All  department 
directors  reported  to  the  city  manager.  The  city's  public  health  services 
were  provided  through  contract  with  the  state  of  Alaska's  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare. 

This,  then,  was  the  general  structure  of  the  policy-making,  administra¬ 
tive.  and  operating  levels  of  the  municipal  government  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster.  Following  is  a  more  specific  consideration  of  those  municipal 
organizations  whose  resources  were  particularly  crucial  for  rescue  and  relief 
functions  during  the  emergency  period  of  the  disaster. 

Anchorage  Civil  Defense  Department.  The  Anchorage  Civil  Defense  Department^ 
was  est abli shed  in  1962  and  a  retired  Army  lieutenant  colonel  became  director. 
It  operated  with  a  staff  of  two,  the  director  and  a  secretary,  until  the 
director  resigned  a  few  weeks  before  the  March  1964  earthquake . 

lht  Civil  Defense  program  followed  the  usual  guidelines  established  by 
the  federal  government.  The  city  received  matching  operating  funds  from  the 
federal  government,  administered  through  the  state  of  Alaska.  The  program 
included  identifying  and  stocking  public  shelters,  installing  and  maintaining 
public  warning  facilities,  and  providing  the  public  with  Civil  Defense  train¬ 
ing  and  education. 
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In  addition  to  the  two  regular  employees,  heads  of  the  various  city 
departments  such  as  fire,  police,  telephone,  and  light  and  power  were  expected 
to  cooperate  with  the  Civil  Defense  director  in  developing  plans  and  other 
programs  and  activities.  Other  persons  involved  in  Civil  Defense  programs 
were  individual  volunteers  and  members  of  various  community  groups  and 
organizations . 

The  "Cuban  crisis"  occurred  shortly  dfter  Civil  Defense  was  organized, 
and  for  a  brief  period  thereafter  an  unusual  amount  of  interest  in  Civil  De¬ 
fense  preparedness  and  programs  was  felt  in  Anchorage.  During  this  period 
many  persons  volunteered  their  services  and  numerous  groups  and  organizations 
asked  the  director  to  present  talks  on  topics  concerning  individual  and  com¬ 
munity  Civil  Defense  needs. 

The  interest  generated  in  Civil  Defense  programs  by  the  "Cuban  crisis" 
was  almost  entirely  in  terms  of  war-caused  rather  than  natural  disasters.  The 
public  expected  officials  to  be  similarly  oriented  and  indeed  most  of  the 
activity  of  the  Civil  Defense  department  was  related  to  the  threat  of  nuclear 
attack.  The  director  was  able  to  publish  an  eighteen-page  pamphlet  of  CD 
emergency  instructions  for  the  community  as  a  result  of  the  Cuban  scare.  This 
pamphlet  covered  such  topics  as:  "How  to  Take  Cover,"  "Facts  About  Radio¬ 
active  Fallout,"  and  "Public  Fallout  Shelters."  Only  the  following  paragraph 
considered  natural  disaster  and  interestingly  enough,  this  was  about  earth¬ 
quakes: 

Severe  Earthquake:  If  you  are  indoors,  remain  inside.  Protect 
yourself  by  crouching  under  a  well-built  table  or  by  standing  in  a 
doorway,  closet  or  hallway.  This  will  prevent  walls,  ceiling  or 
other  debris  from  falling  on  you.  If  you  are  outside:  avoid 
standing  by  ornamented,  faced,  or  brick  walls  which  might  fall  or 
drop.  If  possible,  get  into  a  doorway,  or  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  street. ^ 

The  director  believed  CD  should  have  a  program  which  was  also  geared  for 
natural  catastrophes.  However,  he  felt  such  a  program  would  receive  little 
support  because  most  people  in  the  community  perceived  Civil  Defense's  role 
as  limited  to  man-made  disaster. 

Under  state  law,  Anchorage  is  part  of  the  Greater  Anchorage  Civil  Disas¬ 
ter  District,  an  area  of  approximately  800  square  miles.  The  Anchorage  Civil 
Defense  director  also  functioned  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  district. 

The  director  kept  a  list  of  key  community  persons  that  were  to  be  notified 
in  the  event  of  disaster.  This  group,  called  the  Civil  Defense  Emergency 
Action  Group,  was  composed  of  the  following  persons:  mayor  of  Anchorage,  city 
manager,  police  chief,  manager  of  the  city  telephone  department,  the  city 
health  officer,  a  state  police  divisional  commander,  and  representatives  from 
the  local  school  system,  from  the  official  Civil  Defense  radio  station,  and 
from  the  amateur  ham  radio  group  known  as  RACES  (Radio  Amateur  Civil  Emergency 
Service).  These  persons  were  expected  to  become  a  part  of  the  greater  Anchor¬ 
age  area  emergency  Civil  Defense  organization  and  would  be  responsible  for 
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coordinating  the  activities  of  their  respective  groups  and  organisations  with 
the  overall  emergency  effort. 

The  Greater  Anchorage  Civil  Defense  District  also  had  a  dispersal  and 
evacuation  plan  which  was  geared  for  nuclear  disaster.  The  plan  called  for 
the  evacuation  of  metropolitan  Anchorage  residents,  if  sufficient  prior  warn¬ 
ing  was  received,  along  predetenni ned  travel  routes.  Such  coi  nunities  as 
Homer,  Whittier,  and  Seward  were  designated  as  reception  areas  for  specific 
categories  of  persons.  For  example,  the  plan  indicated  that  Air  Force  and 
state  employee  dependents  should  seek  refuge  in  Seward.  The  Anchorage  Civil 
Defense  Department  stored  emergency  hospital  facilities  in  the  southern  recep¬ 
tion  area. 

An  emergency  broadcast  center  was  established  at  Civil  Defense  headquar¬ 
ters  which  was  located  in  the  hasemenL  of  the  Public  Safety  Building.  Under 
the  new  F.mergency  Broadcast  System,  KFQD-AM  was  designated  as  the  official 
Civil  Defense  radio  station  and  was  connected  to  the  emergency  broadcast  center 
at  CD  headquarters  by  a  direct  phone  line.  It  was  planned  that  in  times  of 
emergency,  Civil  Defense  information  and  directives  from  the  communications 
center  could  be  broadcast  by  the  Civil  Defense  station,  then  rebroadcast  by 
the  other  stations.  At  the  time  of  the  quake  then,  Anchorage  Civil  Defense 
and  the  community  did  have  a  limited  emergency  broadcast  capability.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  earthquake  that  area  Civil  Defense  and  radio  officials, 
along  with  state  and  national  officials,  began  to  systematically  consider  the 
development  of  an  adequate  emergency  broadcast  organization. 

The  intensification  of  Interest  in  Civil  Defense  resulting  from  the 
"Cuban  crisis"  was  short-lived.  When  the  memory  of  the  threat  waned,  some 
people  began  questioning  the  need  for  providing  funds  for  the  department.  On 
one  occasion,  the  director  requested  the  addition  of  an  assistant  director  to 
his  staff  but  the  city  council  failed  to  approve  the  position.  When  the  1964 
city  budget  was  submitted  to  the  city  council  for  approval,  some  councilmen 
were  opposed  to  continuing  the  department.  There  was  enough  support,  however, 
and  the  department  was  given  operating  funds. 

On  Man  a  lr>,  1964,  less  than  two  weeks  before  the  earthquake,  the  Civil 
Defense  director  resigned  to  enter  private  business.  The  city  manager  began 
recruiting  for  a  replacement.  There  were  some  city  councilmen  who  felt  that 
,  new  director  slum  Id  not  be  appointed  and  that  out  of  financial  considera¬ 
tions,  l he  office  should  he  discontinued  So  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  the 
city  had  no  Civil  Defense  director  and  the  status  of  the  department  was  in¬ 
definite  . 

Anchorage  Police  Department.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  was  organized  into  four  divisions:  operations,  service,  vice  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  training.  Hie  largest,  division  was  operations,  which  consisted  of 
three  bureaus:  traffic  and  records,  investigation,  and  patrol.  The  operations 
division  was  supervised  by  a  captain  who  was  assisted  by  five  lieutenants  -- 
one  in  traffic  and  records,  one  in  investigation,  and  three  in  patrol.  The 
service  division,  supervised  t.y  a  sergeant,  operated  the  city  jail,  the  prison 
farm,  and  the  city  animal  shelter.  The  police  chief  was  in  charge  of  the 
department . 


The  police  station  was  located  in  the  city's  Public  Safety  Building  as 
were  Civil  Defense  headquarters  and  the  central  fire  station.  All  police 
vehicles  had  two-way  radios,  but  the  police  department  could  not  communicate 
with  other  city  departments  because  they  were  all  assigned  different 
frequencies . 

The  department  had  no  written  disaster  plan  prior  to  the  earthquake. 

Some  policemen  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  effectively  preplan  for  a 
disaster.  Others  thought  that  disaster  demands  would  differ  from  routine 
emergencies  primarily  in  a  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative  sense,  so  most 
disasters  could  be  handled  by  using  basic  procedures  and  more  men. 

When  major  emergencies  occurred,  off-duty  policemen  were  expected  to 
report  to  the  station.  During  the  "Cuban  crisis,"  a  procedure  was  established 
whereby  all  off-duty  officers  were  supposed  to  listen  for  instructions  over 
the  radio,  call  the  station,  or  report  for  duty. 

Prior  to  the  disaster,  the  department  had  eighty-nine  full-time  employees, 
forty  of  whom  were  patrolmen.  There  was  no  auxiliary  police  force.  This 
meant  that  in  the  event  of  a  major  disaster  in  which  more  manpower  was  needed, 
assistance  from  external  sources  would  be  required. 

Anchorage  Fire  Department.  The  upper  echelon  of  the  department  consisted  of 
the  fire  chief,  two  assistant  chiefs,  and  a  fire  prevention  officer.  The 
actual  fire  operations  were  normally  coordinated  by  the  assistant  chiefs. 

The  chief  generally  became  familiar  with  each  fire  call  but  unless  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  unusually  large  he  did  not  become  directly  involved.  The  department 
was  divided  into  two  shifts:  each  shift  was  on  duty  during  alternating 
twenty- four-hour  periods . 

At  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  the  department  employed  fifty-two  firemen 
but  was  considered  to  be  undermanned.  It  was  felt  that  high  operational  costs 
due  to  special  problems  experienced  by  communities  in  Alaska  were  primarily 
responsible  for  the  inability  of  the  department  to  keep  manpower  up  with 
demands . 

The  department's  manpower  shortage  affected  the  Anchorage  fire  insurance 
rating.  Prior  to  the  disaster,  the  Pacific  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  sur¬ 
veyed  the  city  and  gave  it  a  somewhat  unfavorable  rating.  Fire  officials 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  deficiency  points  received  were  due  to  the  man¬ 
power  shortage. 

To  ease  their  manpower  problem,  the  fire  department  used  volunteers,  who 
received  a  specified  fee  for  each  call  they  made.  The  turnover  rate  for 
volunteers  was  rather  high  and  they  were  not  always  available  for  duty. 
Generally,  about  ten  volunteers  responded  to  a  call. 

The  fire  department  operated  out  of  four  fire  stations  strategically 
located  throughout  the  city.  The  downtown  station  located  in  the  Public  Safety 
Building  was  also  the  headquarters.  Volunteer  firemen  were  quartered  in  each 
of  the  four  stations  to  increase  the  availability  of  manpower.  Both  opera¬ 
tional  and  reserve  fire  fighting  equipment  were  housed  in  the  stations. 
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All  vehicles  were  equipped  with  two-way  radios.  The  base  station  art. 
dispatching  room  for  the  department's  communication  system  were  located  at 
the  headquarters .  Headquarters  received  all  alarms  and  dispatched  firr  equip¬ 
ment  from  any  of  the  four  stations  to  the  area  of  emergency.  When  the  depart¬ 
ment  became  involved  in  major  fires,  off-duty  personnel  were  called  in,  \t 
the  time  of  the  earthquake,  the  only  method  for  calling  them  was  by  telephone. 

Fire  department  personnel  were  accustomed  to  working  with  city  policeman. 
When  firemen  made  a  call,  it  was  routine  procedure  for  the  police  to  dispatch 
men  to  the  same  area  to  maintain  traffic  and  crowd  control  and  to  generally 
provide  assistance. 

In  addition  to  its  fire  fighting  function,  the  department  also  operated 
an  emergency  ambulance  service  with  three  vehicles.  The  department  would  call 
the  mortuaries  when  assistance  was  needed  and  on  many  occasions  fire  peraonrel 
used  the  mortuaries'  vehicles. 

The  fire  department  had  mutual  aid  agreements  with  the  two  local  military 
installations,  F, lmendorf  and  Fort  Richardson,  which  involved  the  use  of  men 
and  equipment.  For  example,  prior  to  the  disaster  the  fire  department  did  not 
have  a  rescue  vehicle  which  carried  heavy  jacks,  cutting  torches  and  the  like, 
but  such  equipment  could  be  acquired  from  the  military  through  the  mutual 
assistance  pacts.  The  pattern  had  evolved  that  the  Anchorage  Fire  Dcparunent 
would  cover  the  fire  stations  at  E lmendorf  and  Fort  Richardson  when  their  fire 
units  were  handling  a  large  fire. 

A  fourteen-square-mile  section  of  Anchorage  known  as  the  Spenard -T^  mu  go  i 
area  received  added  fire  protection  from  the  Spenard  Volunteer  Fire  Department 
a  unit  operating  under  a  $40,000-$50,000  contract  with  the  city.  The  Spenard 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  had  a  permanent  staff  consistirg  of  a  chief,  Lu 
assistant  chiefs,  and  four  additional  paid  men;  there  were  thirty-six 
volunteers. 

The  Anchorage  Fire  Department  never  anticipated  or  planned  for  a  natural 
disaster  such  as  an  earthquake.  There  had  been  discussion  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  nuclear  catastrophe  and  the  needs  for  evacuation.  In  connirierii  g 
these  contingencies,  fire  department  personnel  had  worked  with  Civil  Defense 
officials . 

Anchorage  Public  Works  Department.  With  169  employees  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster,  public  works  was  the  largest  city  department  and  had  multiple  func¬ 
tions.  It  seemed  as  if  the  other  city  departments  were  established  and 
assigned  functions  first,  then  all  the  remaining  ones  were  grouped  under 
public  works.  To  a  considerable  degree,  then,  public  works  lacked  the  func¬ 
tional  specialization  which  frequently  characterized  such  departments  in. 
larger  communities. 

The  following  were  the  major  assigned  functions  of  the  department:  the 
maintenance  of  streets,  sewers,  ar.d  city  buildings;  the  engineering  and  con¬ 
struction  of  streets,  water  and  sewer  lines;  engineering  for  other  city 
departments;  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  municipal  airport  and  water 
utility;  traffic  engineering;  building  inspection. 
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The  director  of  the  department  also  served  as  the  city  engineer;  the 
director's  assistant  was  also  the  assistant  city  engineer.  The  department 
had  six  divisions  and  the  heads  of  the  divisions  reported  to  the  director  of 
public  works.  The  assistant  director  was  in  charge  of  the  engineering  divi¬ 
sion,  a  chief  building  inspector  was  head  of  the  building  inspection  division, 
a  traffic  engineer  supervised  the  traffic  engineering  division,  an  airport 
manager  supervised  the  airport  division,  a  water  utility  manager  was  head  of 
the  water  utility  division,  and  a  superintendent  of  public  works  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  maintenance  division  which  consisted  of  three  sections  --  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment,  sanitation,  and  general  maintenance. 

The  department  had  undergone  a  number  of  major  changes  prior  to  the 
earthquake  in  an  attempt  to  enhance  its  operating  efficiency.  In  October  1963 
the  water  utility  division  was  formed.  Previously,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  utility  were  divided  among  various  city  agencies.  The  building  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  section,  unofficially  established  in  1963,  became  an 
official  unit  of  the  engineering  division  when  it  was  allocated  operating 
funds  in  the  1964  city  budget.  The  new  section  was  supervised  by  an  engineer. 
One  of  its  responsibilities  was  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  eighty-six 
city-owned-and-operated  buildings.  Before  the  unit  was  formed,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  each  building  was  taken  care  of  by  the  department  which  used  it. 

The  public  works  department  did  not  have  a  disaster  plan,  nor  had  there 
been  any  recent  emergency  or  disaster  drills  and  exercises.  Many  of  its  em¬ 
ployees,  however,  did  have  specialized  skills  and  experience  which  were  rele¬ 
vant  to  emergency  rescue  and  restoration  activities.  For  example,  personnel 
in  the  maintenance  and  water  divisions  had  prior  experience  responding  to 
minor  crises.  Also,  employees  in  the  building  inspection,  the  engineering, 
and  the  maintenance  divisions  possessed  skills  which  could  be  utilized  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  a  secondary  disaster. 

In  addition,  the  department  had  internal  resources  --  heavy  equipment, 
emergency  parts,  radios,  etc.  --  which  would  be  vital  during  a  disaster. 
Finally,  their  work  had  brought  the  personnel  in  contact  with  members  of  other 
organizations  whose  resources  would  be  needed  following  a  community  disaster. 
The  employees  were  able  to  establish  informal  aid  agreements. 

Anchorage  Municipal  Light  and  Power  Department.  This  department  (ML&P)  was 
headed  by  a  manager;  a  chief  electrical  engineer  was  second  in  command.  Fifty 
persons  were  employed  by  ML&P  just  prior  to  the  earthquake.  The  department 
had  five  divisions:  accounting  and  service,  operations,  engineering,  con¬ 
struction,  and  sales.  In  recent  years,  ML&P  averaged  over  8,000  customers  -- 
most  of  whom  lived  within  the  Anchorage  city  limits. 

The  department  received  power  from  its  own  two  turbine  generators  and  six 
smaller  diesel  engines,  and  from  a  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  hydroelectric 
plant.  Each  of  the  turbine  generators  had  a  13,000  kilowatt  capacity  and 
could  be  operated  by  using  either  gas  or  diesel  oil.  The  second  dual-fuel 
generator  had  been  installed  a  little  more  than  two  weeks  before  the  disaster. 
The  six  diesel  engine  generators  each  had  a  capacity  of  1,000  kilowatts.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  hydroelectric  plant  at  Eklutna,  fifty  miles  outside  of 
Anchorage,  had  a  contract  to  supply  ML&P  with  an  additional  16,000  kilowatts. 
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Tlie  municipal  light  and  power  department  did  not  have  a  written  disaster 
plan.  Officials  believed  that  departmental  personnel  were  geared  to  emergen¬ 
cies  as  a  matter  of  routine.  They  felt,  for  example,  that  an  effective  pattern 
o'"  response  had  evolved  among  emergency  crews  due  to  the  vulnerability  of  the 
power  system  to  the  elements,  which  resulted  in  frequent  minor  crises.  All 
sixteen  of  its  vehicles  had  mobile  radios.  The  department  also  had  a  radio 
link  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  generation  station  and  with  the  Chugach 
Electric  Association,  operators  of  the  other  major  power  system  in  the  Anchor¬ 
age  area. 

Anchorage  Telephone  Department.  I'nlike  most  cities,  Anchorage  owned  its  own 
telephone  system,  which  was  operated  by  a  municipal  department.  Prior  to  the 
disaster  the  department  employed  134  persons.  There  were  eight  divisions: 
administration,  traffic  and  equipment,  construction,  plant  extension,  commer¬ 
cial,  sales  and  service,  outside  wire,  and  inside  wire.  The  department  had 
twenty-three  vehicles  which  had  mobile  radio  units. 

There  were  four  exchanges:  Fairfax,  Diamond,  Federal,  and  Broadway  -- 
the  largest.  At  the  beginning  of  1964,  the  utility  served  4,187  business  and 
12,919  residence  lines.  The  system  was  operating  at  maximum  capacity  and 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  demands  for  new  installations.  Except  for  high 
priority  requests,  the  exchanges  had  been  closed  for  new  service  since  Decem¬ 
ber  1963.  Before  the  earthquake,  the  department  was  holding  about  2,500 
requests  for  service. 

The  telephone  department  had  a  disaster  recall  plan  which  was  developed 
approximately  a  year  and  a  half  prior  to  the  earthquake  in  anticipation  of  a 
possible  Civil  Defense  emergency.  The  plan,  based  on  where  the  employee  lived, 
designated  the  particular  exchange  building  where  he  was  to  report  following 
a  disaster.  Emergency  supplies  were  stockpiled  at  the  exchanges.  Telephone 
officials  did  not  base  the  recall  procedure  on  the  use  of  the  telephone  system 
because  previous  experience  suggested  that  it  might  not  be  very  reliable.  For 
example,  during  one  period  of  the  "Cuban  crisis,"  the  telephone  load  increased 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  it  blew  out  the  system's  main  fuses. 

Anchorage  Port  Department .  Much  of  the  actual  work  of  the  port  department, 
such  as  stevedoring,  was  done  under  contract.  Of  the  department's  full-time 
staff  of  eight,  the  director,  business  manager,  and  terminal  manager  were  the 
key  positions.  The  business  manager  was  the  director's  administrative  assist¬ 
ant.  The  terminal  manager  was  primarily  responsible  for  operations.  He 
handled  the  assembly  of  cargo  at  the  terminal  area,  supervised  the  operation 
of  cranes,  engaged  the  stevedore  gangs,  and  performed  some  maintenance  duties 
for  the  port  facilities. 


Privately  Owned  Utilities 


Chugach  Electric  Association.  The  association  is  a  member-owned  cooperative 
financed  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  it  was  founded  in  1948 
to  provide  a  source  of  central  station  power  for  people  living  outside  of 
Anchorage . 
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Most  ol  l  lie  lr>,U00  c  onsumc-rs  served  l>y  t  lie  association  prior  to  the 
earthquake  lived  in  the  Anchorage  area;  about  6,000  resided  within  die  city 
limits.  In  addition  to  its  retail  sales  t ho  association  sold  wholesale  power 
to  such  areas  as  Seward  and  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

I’lie  members  of  the  cooperative  annually  elected  from  among  the  membership 
a  seven-man  board  of  directors.  Die  directors  appointed  a  general  manager  who 
was  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  association.  His  staff  consisted  of 
an  assistant,  a  legal  counselor,  and  managers  of  the  four  departments:  office 
service,  operations,  engineering,  and  production. 

Chugach  Electric  operated  three  plants  --  the  Knik  Arm  plant  in  Anchorage, 
and  the  I'ernice  Lake  and  Cooper  Lake  plants  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  --  which 
had  a  combined  generation  capacity  of  over  37,000  kilowatts.  The  association, 
like  the  Municipal  Light  and  Power  Department,  bought  power  from  the  Eklutna 
bureau  of  Reclamation  plant.  Nine  thousand  kilowatts  were  purchased  from  this 
source.  The  lines  of  the  three  power  systems  --  CEA,  ML&P,  and  Eklutna  --  were 
joined  in  one  substation  owned  by  the  bureau,  thus  enabling  the  transfer  of 
power  among  them.  There  had  been  times  prior  to  the  earthquake  when  CEA  and 
ML&P  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  power  from  each  other. 

The  Chugach  Electric  Association  did  not  have  a  written  disaster  plan  but 
due  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  power  emergencies,  standard  procedures  and 
routines  had  been  worked  out.  One  official  reported  that  an  average  of  two 
complete  area-power  outages  a  year  were  experienced  due  to  climatic  and  geo¬ 
graphic  conditions,  and  because  the  systems  were  still  in  the  process  of  being 
developed.  The  association  had  mobile  radio  units  in  its  vehicles. 

The  general  manager  had  been  appointed  state  utility  coordinator  for 
Civil  Defense.  He  had  participated  in  planning  discussions  with  state  Civil 
Defense  officials. 

Anchorage  Natural  Gas  Corporation.  At  the  time  of  the  disaster,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  had  been  established  for  only  three  years.  The  company  operated  130 
miles  of  gas  distribution  mains  and  provided  service  for  5,000  customers  in 
the  Anchorage  area. 

Prior  to  the  earthquake,  Anchorage  Natural  Gas  employed  sixty- four  per¬ 
sons.  An  executive  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  a  vice-president  and 
general  manager  were  responsible  for  the  overall  operation  of  the  organization. 
The  corporation's  six  major  divisions  were  technical  staff  group,  controller's 
department,  distribution,  customer  service,  customer  installation,  and  sales. 

There  was  no  written  disaster  plan;  it  was  felt  that  the  best  preparation 
for  disaster  was  the  experience  acquired  in  meeting  the  frequent  intraorgani- 
zational  emergencies.  Like  the  other  utilities,  Anchorage  Natural  Gas  had  a 
mobile  radio  system.  A  standby  generator  was  available  for  emergencies. 
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Mass  Media 


Radio  and  'television.  There  were  five  commti  ial  broadcasting  organizations 
in  Anchorage  prior  to  the  earthquake;  three  organizations  had  affiliated  sta¬ 
tions  in  other  Alaskan  communities.  The  broadcasting  industry  throughout  the 
stale  was  going  through  a  period  of  developiiie.il.  like  other  industries  and 
services,  broadcasting  was  affected  hy  the  isolation  and  small  size  of  most 
communities.  Several  persons  in  the  industry  commented  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  broadcasting  personnel  in  Alaska  were  out  of  touch  with  some  of  the 
recent  developments.  As  one  Anchorage  radio  official  commented; 

.  .  .  I  realize  that  we  are,  to  a  greater  degree  isolated  up  here 
arid  that  this  is  still  .  .  .  what  1  consider  to  be  pioneer  country. 
^There  is7  a  certain  amount  of  professionalism  lacking  in  the  general 
media,  which  includes  newspapers  arid  radio  stations. 

One  indication  of  this  lack  was  the  absence  of  a  state  or  city  association 
of  broadcasters,  which  would  enable  radio  and  television  media  personnel  to 
meet  and  discuss  problems  of  mutual  interest.  An  association  was  formed  on 
the  state  level  some  months  after  the  disaster,  but  Alaska  was  among  the  last 
states  to  he  so  organized. 

The  most  powerful  commercial  station  in  Anchorage  had  been  designated  as 
the  community's  official  Conelrad  station  when  this  system  was  still  operative. 
Prior  to  the  disaster,  only  preliminary  steps  had  been  taken  to  extend  the  new 
Emergency  Broadcast  System  to  Anchorage,  but  the  station  had  been  reappointed 
as  the  official  Civil  Defense  station.  One  of  the  station's  announcers  was 
the  public  information  officer  for  Anchorage  Civil  Defense.  Two  emergency 
generators  were  maintained  by  the  station. 

Newspapers .  Anchorage  had  two  daily  newspapers  prior  to  the  disaster  which 
were  published  in  the  afternoon  six  days  a  week.  The  larger  of  the  two  had 
a  daily  circulation  of  27,000  and  about  62  employees.  The  organization  was 
divided  into  departments  typical  of  newspapers;  circulation,  advertising, 
accounting,  and  the  newsroom.  An  edi  tor-publisher  was  responsible  for  the 
operation.  The  other  paper  had  an  average  daily  circulation  of  12,700. 
Structurally,  the  newspaper  followed  the  usual  lines  for  this  type  of  organi¬ 
zation,  with  the  publisher  as  its  head.  Prior  to  the  disaster,  plans  had  been 
made  to  convert  the  newspaper  from  an  afternoon  to  a  morning  publication. 


Medical  and  Health  Services 


liospi tals .  The  largest  civilian  hospital  of  its  kind  in  Alaska  had  155  beds. 

An  administrator  was  responsible  for  the  overall  operation;  she  had  two 
administrative  assistants.  Prior  to  the  earthquake,  the  hospital  employed 
nearly  two  hundred  full-  and  part-time  persons  including  one-  hundred  registered 
nurses.  The  medical  staff  consisted  of  fifty-seven  physicians  who  were  almost 
equally  divided  between  specialists  and  general  practitioners.  It  did  not 
have  a  resident  staff;  patients  were  admitted  through  private  physicians  and 
clinics . 
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There  had  been  written  disaster  plans  for  the  old  hospital  building  which 
were  being  revised  to  fit  the  new  hospital  situation.  The  disaster  coordinator 
for  the  medical  staff  had  completed  a  first  draft  only  a  week  before  the 
earthquake.  The  hospital  had  an  auxiliary  generator  which  could  provide  some 
power  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  Food  stores  which  could  meet  the  needs 
of  the  hospital  for  four  days  were  also  available. 

A  second  hospital  opened  in  June  1%3,  founded  by  a  nonprofit  corporation. 
The  fifty-bed  hospital  leased  its  quarters  in  the  basement  and  third  and 
fourth  floors  of  an  Anchorage  medical-dental  building  from  the  group  of  doctors 
who  owned  the  building.  There  were  no  doctors  in  residence  at  the  hospital. 
Patients  were  referred  by  many  of  the  doctors  who  were  shareholders  in  the 
building  and  had  offices  on  the  first  two  floors  of  the  building.  Other  local 
doctors  also  used  the  hospital's  facilities. 

Prior  to  the  disaster,  several  key  staff  positions  were  occupied  by  new 
personnel.  The  hospital  administrator,  who  had  held  his  position  for  about 
a  month,  was  still  in  the  process  of  familiarizing  himself  with  hospital 
operations  and  the  community  when  the  disaster  occurred.  The  comptroller,  who 
was  being  groomed  to  be  the  assistant  administrator,  had  started  work  only  a 
few  days  before  the  quake.  The  director  of  nursing  had  been  there  just  a  few 
hours . 

Before  the  new  administrator  took  over,  the  hospital  had  experienced  a 
series  of  financial  crises.  In  December  1963  such  difficulties  had  forced  a 
layoff  of  some  personnel.  Before  the  earthquake,  the  hospital  was  operating 
at  a  deficit. 

This  hospital  did  not  have  a  disaster  plan.  A  small  auxiliary  power  unit 
was  not  operative  when  the  disaster  struck.  It  had  never  been  tested. 

The  Alaska  Native  Health  Service  --  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Public 
Health  Service  --  was  established  by  the  federal  government  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  Alaska's  native  population.  The  function  of  the  service's  area  office 
was  to  administer  and  coordinate  the  state-wide  health  program  for  natives. 

Alaska  Native  Hospital  (ANH)  was  the  largest  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  in  Alaska  which  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Health  Service  Area  Office.  It  was  also  the  major  referral  hospital  in  the 
state.  All  complicated  cases  from  other  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  were 
sent  there. 

Treatment  at  the  301-bed  hospital  was  free  to  all  persons  defined  as 
descendants  of  Alaska  natives  --  Aleuts,  Eskimos,  and  Indians.  Alaska  Native 
had  a  large  tuberculosis  and  pediatric  patient  load  as  well  as  an  active 
surgical,  internal,  and  general  medical  program.  It.  medical  staff  and  the 
staff  of  the  adjacent  area  office  also  worked  at  the  village  level,  holding 
clinics  and  instituting  preventive  and  direct  treatment  programs. 

Just  prior  to  the  disaster  the  medical  staff  at  ANH  consisted  of  approx¬ 
imately  twenty-two  persons  witli  various  specialties.  The  service  unit  director 
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was  responsible  for  the  overall  operation  of  the  hospital.  He  was  assisted 
by  a  clinical  director  and  a  hospital  administrator.  The  clinical  director 
supervised  all  the  clinical  service  departments  such  as  surgery,  medicine, 
pediatrics,  X  ray,  nursing,  and  medical  records.  The  nonmedical  departments 
such  as  maintenance,  housekeeping,  laundry,  and  building  and  grounds  were 
directed  by  the  hospital  administrator.  At  the  time  of  the  disaster  there  was 
no  administrator.  The  former  administrator  had  transferred  to  a  different 
hospital  and  bis  replacement  had  not  yet  arrived. 

The  hospital  had  had  no  previous  experience  with  disasters.  A  committee 
had  been  organized  to  write  a  disaster  plan  for  the  hospital.  The  plan,  which 
was  primarily  oriented  toward  nuclear  catastrophe,  was  completed  before  the 
earthquake  but  had  not  been  distributed  to  the  hospital  staff.  Personnel 
turnover  had  heen  very  high  and  all  of  the  disaster  committee  except  the 
chairman  had  transferred  to  other  hospitals.  Thus,  the  hospital  personnel  who 
had  known  the  most  about  emergency  plans  and  procedures  were  no  longer  with 
the  organization  when  the  disaster  occurred. 

Alaska  Native  had  an  emergency  generator  with  a  ten  kv.  capacity  which 
could  provide  lighting  for  the  operating  and  emergency  rooms.  This  generator 
had  been  regularly  inspected. 

The  Alaska  Division  of  Public  Health,  one  of  four  in  the  Alaska  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  Welfare,  met  the  health  needs  and  problems  of  the  state. 
Prior  to  the  disaster  it  had  about  240  personnel  such  as  physicians,  public 
health  nurses,  engineers,  biologists,  statisticians,  and  social  workers. 

There  were  three  levels  --  divisional,  regional,  and  local  offices.  Each 
le  'el  was  organized  as  a  team  with  a  physician,  generally  called  a  health 
officer,  directing  it.  The  direct  service  was  often  carried  out  by  sanitar¬ 
ians  and  public  health  nurses. 

At  the  division  level  there  were  five  branches  headed  by  branch  chiefs: 
environmental  health,  nursing  service,  maternal  and  child  health,  laboratories, 
and  community  health.  The  division  office  had  a  very  elaborate  emergency  plan 
which  was  to  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  state  Civil  Defense  plan.  This  Pi  an 
indicated  the  format  for  the  state's  emergency  health  structure  and  the  posi¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  of  units  and  individuals.  Regional  and  local 
offices  were  expected  to  develop  complementary  plans  for  their  assigned  geo¬ 
graphic  areas. 

The  state  was  divided  into  three  regions.  The  southcentral  regional 
office  was  in  Anchorage,  the  southeastern  in  Juneau,  and  the  northern  in 
Fairbanks.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  which  primarily  affected  the  south¬ 
central  region,  that  regional  office  had  a  written  disaster  plan. 

There  were  thirty-four  local  health  units  in  the  state.  Each  had  a  health 
officer,  public  health  nurses,  and  sanitarians.  The  local  office  in  the 
Anchorage  area  was  called  the  Greater  Anchorage  Health  District.  The  city 
had  no  health  department;  public  health  needs  were  provided  for  by  contract 
through  the  Alaska  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare.  Under  the  contract,  the 
Greater  Anchorage  Health  District  supplied  communicable  disease  control,  vital 
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statistics,  environmental  sanitation,  health  education,  and  laboratory  serv¬ 
ices.  The  health  officer  for  t he  district  also  functioned  in  the  sane  capacity 
for  the  city. 

An  emergency  plan  for  the  Creater  Anchorage  Health  District  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  disaster  but  had  not  been  distributed 
throughout  the  organization.  As  a  result,  when  the  disaster  occurred  there 
were  persons  in  t lie  local  units  who  were  unfamiliar  with  it. 


Service  and  Welfare  Organizations 

Southcentral  Red  Cross  Chapter.  This  chapter,  one  of  three  in  the  state,  had 
its  headquarters  in  Anchorage.  Compared  to  other  American  Red  Cross  chapters 
it  was  considered  to  he  small  and  relatively  weak. 

Southcentral's  organization  followed  the  usual  pattern  for  Red  Cross 
chapters  and  was  supported  by  local  contributions  and  resources.  It  was  the 
only  Alaskan  chapter  with  paid  personnel  --  an  executive  secretary,  and  a 
secretary.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  was  made  up  of  volunteers.  South¬ 
central's  territory  encompassed  65,000  square  miles.  There  were  representa¬ 
tives  in  outlying  communities  who  made  available  to  their  areas  such  services 
as  disaster  relief  and  who  reported  to  the  Anchorage  headquarters. 

Like  other  Red  Cross  chapters,  southcentral  had  a  disaster  committee 
headed  by  a  local  volunteer.  This  committee  was  responsible  for  surveying 
the  community  to  determine  the  kind  of  disaster  planning  needed. 

The  chapter,  as  recommended  by  the  national  organization,  had  a  "plan 
for  action"  to  be  followed  during  emergencies.  One  Red  Cross  official, 
referring  to  this  procedure,  said: 

It  starts  with  assembling  the  committee  and  making  a  survey  of  the 
disaster,  contacting  the  government  officials  and  immediately  setting 
to  work  to  provide  the  services  that  the  Red  Cross  gives  tradition¬ 
ally  --  food,  clothing,  shelter  --  which  is  our  first  responsibility 
in  an  emergency. 

Accordingly,  the  local  chapter  was  expected  to  use  its  organizational  resources 
to  meet  immediate  emergency  relief  needs.  Representatives  of  the  large  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Red  Cross  organization,  when  they  arrived  in  the  community  and 
set  up  operation,  were  expected  to  begin  long-term  family  rehabilitation. 

In  addition  to  the  local  chapter  personnel  in  Anchorage,  there  were  Red 
Cross  personnel  from  the  national  staff  who  were  assigned  to  Elmendorf  and 
Fort  Richardson.  The  two  staffs  assisted  and  cooperated  with  each  other  on 
certain  occasions. 

Alaska  Salvation  Army.  Prior  to  the  earthquake,  there  were  fourteen  Salvation 
Army  corps  centers  in  the  state,  including  one  in  Anchorage.  In  these  centers, 
professional  Salvation  Army  personnel  provided  the  customary  programs,  such  as 
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welfare  assistance  and  religious  services.  In  addition,  several  Salvation 
Anny  extension  units  were  administered  by  committees  of  local  lay  people. 

Anchorage  was  the  huh  of  The  Salvation  Army  activity  in  the  state.  Both 
the  head  of  the  organization  in  Alaska,  the  divisional  commander,  and  his 
second  in  command,  the  divisional  secretary,  worked  out  of  the  Anchorage 
headquar ters .  There  was  a  staff  of  twelve  in  the  city.  Two  institutions 
were  operated  in  Anchorage  --  a  home  for  unwed  mothers  and  a  social  rehabili¬ 
tation  center  for  men. 

During  major  emergencies,  Anchorage  Salvationists,  similar  to  The  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  units  elsewhere,  supplied  the  personnel  of  emergency  organizations 
with  food  and  drink.  Most  SA  personnel  were  trained  in  disaster  service. 

In  January  1964  men  who  were  beneficiaries  of  the  rehabilitation  program 
and  who  resided  at  the  rehabilitation  center  were  organized  on  a  volunteer 
basis  into  emergency  crews  which  would  respond  in  the  event  of  a  community 
disaster.  These  teams  had  several  functions:  food  preparation,  housing  or 
relocation,  transportation,  and  communication  or  phone  answering.  Each  team 
had  a  leader  and  five  men  working  under  him.  The  members  of  the  emergency 
teams  changed  from  time  to  time,  but  there  was  always  a  nucleus  of  experienced 
persons  available.  Those  teams  were  activated  under  the  guidance  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  Salvation  Army  worker  when  a  major  community  disaster  occurred. 


State  Police  and  Military  Organizations 

Alaska  State  Police.  The  Department  of  Police,  a  division  of  Alaska's  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Safety,  had  about  110  officers  prior  to  the  disaster.  The 
division  had  three  districts,  each  supervised  by  a  commander. 

Anchorage  was  the  headquarters  for  the  western  district,  which  had  nine 
state  police  outposts.  Before  the  disaster  there  were  about  fifty  officers 
in  this  district;  they  were  divided  into  a  service  section  and  enforcement. 

The  state  troopers  assigned  to  the  service  section  were  involved  in  such 
matters  as  serving  writs,  bailiff  operations,  and  transporting  persons  to  and 
from  court  and  jail.  When  major  emergencies  occurred,  the  service  section 
officers  dropped  their  normal  duties  and  became  involved  in  enforcement 
functions . 

The  state  police  did  not  have  a  written  disaster  plan.  Officials  believed 
that  the  standard  operating  procedure  normally  used  would  be  more  adequate  than 
a  written  plan. 

The  state  police  had  mobile  radio  units  in  their  vehicles.  With  their 
radio  system  they  could  communicate  between  cars,  and  between  a  car  and  a 
base  station. 

Alaska  National  Guard.  The  Air  and  Army  elements  of  the  Alaska  National  Guard 
both  came  under  the  authority  of  the  Alaska  adjutant  general.  The  Air  unit, 
the  144th  Air  Transport  Squadron,  had  its  headquarters  at  the  Anchorage 
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International  Airport.  One  of  the  Army's  three  battalions,  the  3rd,  also  had 
its  headquarters  in  Anchorage. 

When  the  earthquake  occurred,  the  Guard  had  just  completed  its  two  weeks 
of  training  and  active  duty  at  Fort  Richardson.  This  represented  a  force  of 
some  1,300  men  and  officers.  Included  in  this  group  were  the  1st  and  2nd  Scout 
Battalion,  composed  primarily  of  Eskimos  and  Indians  from  villages  along  the 
Arctic  rim;  the  3rd  Battalion,  297th  Infantry;  the  216th  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany;  the  910th  Engineer  Combat  Company;  and  smaller  Signal,  Ordnance,  and 
Special  Forces  detachments.  The  Alaska  National  Guard  had  not  had  any  previous 
experience  in  a  major  natural  disaster. 

The  United  States  Army,  Alaska.  The  United  States  Army,  Alaska  (USARAL)  was 
part  of  the  Alaskan  Command  (ALCOM).  This  command  consisted  of  all  of  the 
military  elements  which  comprised  the  Alaska  military  defense  structure  -- 
units  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The  primary  mission  of  ALCOM  was  to 
protect  Alaska  and  to  provide  air  defenses  for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Headquarters  for  the  Alaskan  Command  was  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Prior 
to  the  earthquake,  a  United  States  Air  Force  lieutenant  general  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  ALCOM. 

Headquarters  for  USARAL  was  at  Fort  Richardson,  adjacent  to  Elmendorf  Air 
Force  Base.  The  combat  forces  of  USARAL  were  organized  into  two  task  forces. 
One  was  at  Fort  Richardson  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  USARAL 
commanding  general.  The  other  was  at  Fort  Wainwright,  adjacent  to  Fairbanks, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  deputy  commander  of  USARAL  who  was  also  the  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  Yukon  Command  and  Fort  Wainwright. 

Stationed  at  Fort  Richardson  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  were  the  172nd 
Infantry  Brigade  and  the  4th  Missile  Battalion,  43rd  Artillery.  The  major 
elements  in  the  Brigade  were  the  1st  Battalion,  60th  Infantry;  4th  Battalion, 
23rd  Infantry;  and  the  1st  Howitzer  Battalion,  37th  Artillery.  In  addition 
to  these  combat  units,  there  were  the  following  subordinate  commands  which 
came  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  commanding  general:  USARAL  Head¬ 
quarters  Command,  USARAL  Support  Command  and  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska  Military 
District,  USARAL  Aviation  Battalion,  and  the  33rd  Signal  Battalion. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  deputy  commander  of  USARAL  at  Fort  Wainwright 
were  the  171st  Infantry  Brigade  and  t lie  2nd  Missile  Battalion,  562nd  Artillery. 
Elements  of  the  USARAL  Aviation  Battalion  and  Signal  Battalion  were  also  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Fort  Wainwright  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  emphasized  the  major  organizational  resources 
which  were  available  in  Anchorage  at  the  time  of  the  quake.  These  were  also 
the  organizations  which  became  involved  in  varying  ways  during  the  emergency 
period.  While  this  combination  of  organizations  was  unique  to  Anchorage,  such 
organizations  or  their  prototypes  in  other  communities  carry  most  of  the  burden 
of  emergency  action  in  other  similar  situations.  Since  we  wish  to  use  the 
Anchorage  experience  as  the  base  for  a  more  general  theory  of  how  communities 
respond  to  disaster,  the  next  chapter  broadens  the  scope  of  the  monograph  to 
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the  more  general  consideration  of  che  nature  of  the  community  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  disaster  event.  We  then  will  return  to  the  specific  activities  in 
Anchorage  during  the  emergency  period. 
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FOOTNOTES:  Chapter  II 


1.  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  Impact  of  Earthquake  of  March  27,  1.964  Upon 
the  Economy  of  Alaska,  A  Report  Prepared  by  CEP,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  Edward  A.  McDermott,  Director  (Washington:  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  April,  1964)  ,  p.  16. 

2.  George  W.  Rogers,  The  Future  of  Alaska:  Economic  Consequences  of  State¬ 
hood  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1962),  pp.  9-10. 

3.  E.  J.  Kahn,  Jr.,  "The  Ethnocentrics ,"  The  New  Yorker,  April  2,  1960,  pp. 
100-103,  cited  by  Rogers,  The  Future  of  Alaska,  pp.  128-130. 

4.  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  Impact  of  Earthquake,  p.  6. 

5.  In  the  most  inclusive  concept  of  "civil  defense,"  all  emergency  activity 
subsequent  to  the  earthquake  might  be  included.  Here  we  are  indicating 
the  organizational  form  which  Civil  Defense  took  in  Anchorage. 

6.  Greater  Anchorage  Emergency  Instructions  (pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Greater 
Anchorage  Civil  Defense  District,  May,  1963),  p.  17. 
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CHAPTER  III 


REFERENCE  POINTS  FOR  ANALYSIS 


While  the  previous  chapter  deals  with  Anchorage,  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
this  monograph  to  view  Anchorage  as  a  unique  community,  nor  to  view  the  Good 
Friday  earthquake  as  a  unique  event.  In  certain  ways,  of  course,  both  the 
community  and  the  event  are  unique.  On  the  other  hand,  disasters  occur  in 
communities  somewhere  almost  every  day.  What  happened  in  Anchorage  should  not 
be  seen  as  an  isolated  phenomenon  unrelated  to  what  can  happen  elsewhere. 
Therefore,  one  should  seek  to  understand  the  more  general  process  of  adapta¬ 
tion  communities  go  through  in  their  responses  to  a  disaster  event.  Studies 
of  specific  communities  have  provided  knowledge  which  can  be  applied  elsewhere. 
For  example,  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  (NORC)  study  of  a  tornado 
in  Arkansas  provided  valuable  information  concerning  individual  reactions 
which  is  generalizable  to  a  variety  of  events  and  types  of  communities.!  Also, 
Moore's  study  of  Hurricane  Carla  provides  insight  into  the  warning  process 
which  is  applicable  in  other  disaster  events. ^  Our  attempt  here  is  to  under¬ 
stand  these  more  general  community  processes  which  emerge  to  cope  with  disas¬ 
ters.  To  achieve  this  more  general  perspective,  it  is  necessary  to  view  the 
community  in  a  more  abstract  form,  not  restricting  it  to  the  particular  example 
used  here.  It  is  also  necessary  to  place  disaster  in  a  more  abstract  context, 
not  the  specific  earthquake  which  is  reported  here.  After  this  more  abstract 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  community  and  the  nature  of  disaster,  we  can 
return  to  our  specific  example. 


The  Community  as  a  Social  System 

The  word  "community"  is  one  of  many  in  the  language  which  is  frequently 
used  but  seldom  examined.  This  is  often  true  among  social  scientists  as  well 
as  among  laymen.  One's  immediate  reaction  to  the  term  "community"  is  to  think 
either  of  a  geographical  area  or  of  an  aggregate  of  people.  Neither  "area" 
nor  "people"  captures  the  essence  of  the  concept.  Most  studies  by  social 
scientists  see  the  community  as  a  social  system. 3  The  notion  of  system  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  community  is  a  set  of  patterned  relations  among  various  social 
units  so  that  changes  in  one  element  set  up  pressure  for  adjustment  or  other 
types  of  change  in  the  remaining  units. 

This  system  "quality"  of  the  community  is  seen  in  its  functional  relation¬ 
ships.  Mercer  emphasizes  this  idea  when  he  defines  a  human  community  as: 

.  .  .  a  functionally  related  aggregate  of  people  who  live  in  a 
particular  geographic  locality  at  a  particular  time,  share  a  common 
culture,  are  arranged  in  a  social  structure  and  exhibit  an  awareness 
of  their  uniqueness  and  a  separate  identity  as  a  group.  ^ 

Another  aspect  of  the  community  system  which  should  be  emphasized  for  our  pur¬ 
poses  is  to  see  this  "functionally  related  system"  as  being  "problem  solving." 
In  fact,  Nelson,  Ramsey,  and  Verner  underscore  this  "problem  solving"  dimension 
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when  they  define  a  community  as  being  "the  structuring  of  social  elements  and 
dimensions  to  solve  problems  which  must  be  or  can  be  solved  within  the  local 
area. This  problem-solving  and  function-performing  view  of  the  community 
is  reflected  in  Warren's  suggestion  that  the  community  is  "that  combination 
of  social  units  and  systems  which  perform  the  major  social  functions  having 
locality  relevance. "6  Perhaps  a  useful  summary  to  this  definitional  excursion 
is  provided  by  Jonassen  who  lists  six  elements  which  most  scholars  would  agree 
are  present  in  a  "community":^ 

a.  a  population, 

b.  a  territorial  base, 

c.  interdependency  of  specialized  parts  and  division  of  labor, 

d.  a  common  culture  and  social  system  which  integrate  activity, 

e.  a  consciousness  of  unity  or  belonging  among  the  inhabitants, 

f.  an  ability  to  act  in  a  corporate  fashion  to  solve  problems. 

Anchorage  would  meet  all  six  of  these  conditions  prior  to  the  disaster  event. 

If  we  view  the  community  as  a  functionally  related  system,  it  is  useful 
to  be  more  explicit  as  to  what  functions  are  being  performed.  When  one  views 
'■he  myriad  activities  within  a  community,  they  are  centered  around  certain 
tunctions.  Warren  has  suggested  five  general  community  or  "locality- relevant" 
ones,  namely:® 

1.  Production-Distribution- Consumption:  This  is  the  function  of  produc¬ 
ing,  distributing,  and  consuming  those  goods  and  services  which  are  a  part  of 
daily  living,  access  to  which  is  considered  desirable  in  the  immediate  local¬ 
ity.  All  community  institutions  are  involved  in  providing  such  goods  and 
services  in  one  way  or  another. 

2.  Socialization:  This  is  the  function  of  transmitting  prevailing 
knowledge,  social  values,  and  behavior  patterns  to  individual  community  mem¬ 
bers.  This  function  is  discharged  primarily  by  the  formal  school  system  and 
family  groups. 

3.  Social  Participation:  This  is  the  function  of  providing  opportunity 
for  social  interaction  on  a  local  basis.  Religious  and  voluntary  organizations 
are  usually  regarded  as  the  most  important  units  for  channeling  social  partici¬ 
pation.  However,  most  formal  and  informal  social  units  provide  important 
avenues  for  social  participation  through  their  group  activities. 

4.  Social  Control:  This  is  the  function  of  influencing  members  of  the 
community  toward  conformity  with  its  norms.  Formal  government,  the  family, 
the  school,  the  church,  and  social  agencies  all  perform  this  function. 

5.  Mutual  Support:  This  is  the  function  of  meeting  the  needs  which 
arise  from  individual  and  family  crises.  Local  primary  groups  (family, 
religious,  friendship)  provide  many  of  these  services  but  over  a  period  of 
time  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  for  American  communities  to  develop 
formal  "social  welfare"  agencies  to  meet  these  needs. 
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To  the  five  major  community  functions  listed  by  Warren  we  would  add  a 
sixth : 

6.  Preservation  of  Life  and  Property;  This  is  the  function  of  protecting 
and  maintaining  life  and  property  on  the  local  community  level.  Activities 
are  directed  toward  preventing  harm  or  injury  and  keeping  life  and  property 
in  good  "repair."  Health  and  medical  services  and  police  and  fire  units  are 
the  major  formal  agencies  involved.  There  are,  however,  many  other  private 
and  public  groups  which  are  involved  in  this  function,  e.g.,  garages,  repair 
shops,  utilities,  public  works,  and  so  forth. 


Disaster  and  Social  Systems 

There  have  been  few  efforts  to  develop  theories  about  how  social  systems, 
such  as  the  community,  respond  to  disaster.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  has  been 
the  work  of  Barton  who  has  analyzed  and  codified  current  knowledge  about  the 
effects  of  disasters  upon  social  systems. ^  in  the  consideration  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  disaster  for  social  systems,  one  must  move  past  the  "simple" 
effect  of  the  physical  event  and  look  for  the  significance  of  this  event  for 
the  operations  of  the  social  system.  Accordingly,  Barton  sees  disaster  as 
being  a  "sudden,  large,  unfavorable  change  in  the  inputs  of  a  social  system." 
They  are  part  of  a  larger  category  of  collective  stress  situations.^  Others 
have  suggested  that  a  disaster  agent  creates  changes  in  inputs  in  a  social 
system.  Fritz,  for  example,  defines  a  disaster  as: 

...  an  event,  concentrated  in  time  and  space  in  which  a  society 
or  a  relatively  self-sufficient  subdivision  of  a  society,  undergoes 
severe  danger  and  incurs  such  losses  to  its  members  and  physical 
appurtenances  that  the  social  structure  is  disrupted  and  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  all  or  some  of  the  essential  functions  of  the  society 
is  prevented.il 

Thus,  a  disaster  event  creates  the  conditions  whereby  the  fulfillment  of  all 
or  some  of  the  traditional  community  functions  is  threatened  or  prevented. 

During  normal  times,  all  of  the  major  functions  within  a  community  are 
carried  out  somewhat  concurrently.  There  is  generally  little  awareness  among 
the  members  of  a  community  of  any  overall  system  of  priorities.  While  indiv¬ 
idual  members  of  the  community  may  lie  preoccupied  with  one  or  another,  there 
is  a  degree  of  balance  among  the  activities  which  relate  to  the  various  func¬ 
tions.  At  times,  effort  may  increase  in  certain  functional  areas,  particularly 
if  it  should  be  perceived  as  falling  below  community  standards.  For  example, 
the  periodic  preoccupation  on  the  part  of  specific  communities  with  improving 
their  schools  or  police  force,  recruiting  new  industry,  forming  new  groups, 
etc.,  represents  attempts  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  community  to  func¬ 
tion  in  particular  areas.  While  community  standards  may  change  over  time,  in 
general,  at  any  one  time  such  standards  are  determined  by  the  value  consensus 
which  exists  within  the  community.  This  consensus  is,  of  course,  conditioned 
by  the  perceptions  of  community  members  as  to  what  is  possible  within  the 
specific  locality,  the  actual  facilities  which  are  available,  and  by  the 
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definitions  of  lor.il  dot- is  ion  makers,  In  effect,  then,  the  major  functions 
within  a  community  in  norm.il  times  tend  to  he  curried  on  concurrently  and 
without  much  "conscious"  consideration  for  priorities  except  for  periodic 
l  ead  justment s . 

It  is  even  possible  for  specific  communities  to  incorporate  as  routine 
into  their  ongoing  social  system  sudden  and  violent  environmental  changes  which 
(o  other  communities  would  become  "disastrous."  During  World  War  II,  as  bomb¬ 
ing  surveys  showed,  many  K n rope an  communities  were  so  organized  that  3tidden 
tnd  violent  bombardment  became  a  part  of  their  existence.  Bombardment  was 
recurrent  and  expected.  Ways  of  handling  losses  of  life  and  property  became 
institutionalized  to  the  extent  that  a  heavy  raid  did  not  appreciably  change 
the  system.  The  function  of  protecting  life  and  property  was  carried  out  to 
the  degree  considered  desirable  or  possible  by  prior  preparation  and  by  pat¬ 
terned  responses  before,  during,  and  after  impact. 

Bomb  shelters,  fire  control,  management  of  debris,  protection  and 
repair  of  communication  and  utilities,  and  the  handling  of  the  dead 
and  injured  became  routine.^ 

Such  adaptation  is  possible  primarily  in  communities  which  undergo  repetitive 
stress.  In  most  communities  a  physical  event,  such  as  the  Alaskan  earthquake, 
is  a  once- in-a-li  fetime  occurrence.  In  these  communities  a  major  disaster 
event  upsets  the  social  system  which  has  developed  over  time.  More  specifi¬ 
cally,  disasters  disturb  communities  in  two  different  ways:  (1)  there  is  a 
drastic  increase  in  the  demand  for  certain  community  services  and  (2)  there 
is  a  reduction  in  the  capability  of  the  community  to  perform  certain  services. 
In  effect,  the  "disaster"  to  the  social  system  of  the  community  occurs  when 
the  demands  made  on  the  system  greatly  exceed  its  capability  to  perform. 
Physical  events,  such  as  the  Alaskan  earthquake,  create  a  sharp  increase  in 
demands  made  on  the  community  system.  In  turn,  such  events  usually  lower  the 
capability  of  these  social  systems  to  respond.  Instead  of  the  "relative" 
balance  which  had  existed  between  the  demands  and  capability  of  the  community, 
new  adaptive  strategies  must  be  developed.  These  "strategies"  can  be  termed 
the  "emergency  social  system." 


The  Emergency  Social  System 

When  a  community  system  is  under  stress,  a  new  somewhat  distinctive  set 
of  adaptive  processes  emerges.  This  emergency  social  system  evolves  with  the 
onset  of  stress  and  it  continues  until  the  normal  social  processes  can  resume. 
Like  the  normal  community  system,  this  emergency  social  system  is  also  organ¬ 
ized  to  perform  "desired"  functions.  Barton  explains  its  operation  in  the 
following  manner: 

If  the  environmental  change  is  gradual  and  continues  for  a  long 
time,  the  system  adjusts  to  it  through  normal  processes  of  collective 
decision-making  and  change  in  role  systems.  But  if  the  change  is 
rapid,  it  disrupts  these  processes  and  creates  new  ones,  which  call 
into  being  an  "emergency  social  system."  This  is  much  more  loosely 
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organized  than  the  normal  social  system,  hut  it  is  by  no  means  a 
state  of  chaos .  .  .  .  The  first  few  hours  after  a  sudden  physical 
disaster  therefore  form  a  period  with  peculiar  characteristics, 
deriving  from  the  crushing  overload  of  needs  and  the  life  and  death 
importance  of  rapid  action.  The  time-lags  of  normal  social  processes 
are  far  too  long  to  permit  the  situation  to  be  handled  normally.  An 
emergency  social  system  has  to  be  created  to  fill  the  "social  vacuum" 
and  meet  the  massive  disaster  needs  with  a  flood  of  disaster  serv¬ 
ices.  People  and  equipment  must  be  mobilized  to  do  rescue  work, 
provide  medical  care,  give  shelter,  food  and  clothing  to  those  who 
have  lost  theirs,  reassure  or  reunite  primary  group  members,  and 
repair  damaged  public  services  essential  to  the  community  welfare. 

At  the  same  time  the  essential  maintenance  activities  must  be  con¬ 
tinued,  including  the  care  of  dependent  children  and  the  regular 
feeding  of  families,  as  well  as  maintaining  public  order  and  public 
utilities  output. ^ 

Barton  suggests  the  importance  of  certain  functions  in  the  community 
immediately  after  impact.  If  we  view  the  general  community  functions  mentioned 
earlier  in  the  context  of  this  emergency  social  system,  certain  functions  have 
become  crucially  important  while  others  have  become  fairly  "irrelevant."  While 
this  shift  in  emphasis  is  temporary,  it  is  nonetheless  sufficiently  recurrent 
in  disasters  to  observe.  Drawing  on  previous  disaster  studies,  the  following 
shifts  can  be  observed. 14 

The  normal  activities  involved  in  the  product ion-distribution- consumption 
function  are  drastically  altered.  Production  units  are  shut  down  except  for 
those  which  produce  food  or  other  necessities  such  as  water,  power,  fuel,  etc. 
Normal  distribution  and  market  operations  are  disrupted.  It  is  not  required 
that  one  pay  for  food  dispensed  at  the  public  distribution  centers.  Needed 
goods  and  supplies  are  often  requisitioned  without  permission  or  authority. 
Individuals  organizations  voluntarily  commit  themselves  and  their  resources 
to  those  s-  ; ' ' '  ^ s  given  priority,  without  the  normal  contractual  arrangements. 

The  structure  of  services  and  activities  providing  for  the  socialization 
function  is  also  shifted.  Ongoing  socialization  patterns  associated  with 
child  rearing  and  formal  education  are  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum.  How¬ 
ever,  the  socialization  functions  of  the  mass  media  become  greatly  expanded. 
Indeed,  in  many  disasters,  the  mass  media  become  the  primary  source  of  trans¬ 
mitting  prevailing  knowledge,  social  values  pertinent  to  the  disaster,  and 
appropriate  patterns  of  behavior  to  the  community.  Schools  and  educational 
centers  of  all  kinds  are  closed  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency  period. 

Public  education  programs  are  cancelled.  Primary  attention  is  directed  to 
the  disaster,  its  consequences,  and  how  to  cope  with  them. 

The  function  of  social  control  assumes  new  dimensions.  Normal  arrest  and 
court  trial  procedures  are  often  suspended.  Minor  infractions  are  likely  to 
be  ignored.  What  would  normally  be  a  routine  burglary  now  becomes  looting  and 
is  dealt  with  severely. ^  Police  personnel  are  supplemented  by  volunteers  or 
by  local  units  of  National  Guardsmen  and  the  military.  Politically  elected 
civil  government  officials  may  often  be  relatively  inactive,  and  control 
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naturally  passes  temporarily  to  competent  hired  officials  who  are  at  the  helm 
of  major  public  agencies.  City  councils  and  mayors  frequently  approve  the 
actions  already  initiated  by  city  employees,  which  normally  would  require 
prior  approval. 

Social  part i c ipat ion  is  also  different  during  the  emergency  period  fol¬ 
lowing  a  major  disaster.  Clubs,  associations,  major  social  and  cultural 
events  of  all  kinds  are  suspended.  if  social  participation  occurs,  it  does 
so  at  the  informal  level  and  in  the  process  of  carrying  out  disaster-related 
activities.  There  seems  to  be  little  activity  manifestly  aimed  at  providing 
this  function. 

The  mutual  support  function  assumes  great  prominence.  During  normal 
times  welfare  agencies  carry  the  major  load  of  official  community  support  of 
the  needy;  during  an  emergency  these  organizations  are  unable  to  cope  ade¬ 
quately  with  the  greatly  increased  number  of  community  members  who  are  in  need 
of  many  services.  Voluntary  relief  agencies  such  as  The  Salvation  Army,  the 
Red  Cross,  and  religious  organizations  greatly  expand  their  activities.  Food 
and  shelter,  medical  help,  and  transportation  are  also  provided  temporarily 
by  public  agencies  such  as  Civil  Defense  and  the  military.  Status  distinc¬ 
tions  and  the  normal  criteria  of  need  are  often  disregarded.  Anyone  who 
requests  aid  receives  it  if  it  is  available.  No  one  is  expected  to  pay  for 
services  rendered. 

There  is  a  vast  overload  on  nearly  all  agencies  which  normally  perform 
the  services  associated  with  the  preservation  of  life  and  property.  If  there 
are  many  disaster  victims,  the  needs  of  the  injured  and  dead  may  be  beyond  the 
capacity  of  available  facilities;  the  facilities  themselves  may  be  rendered 
useless  by  the  impact.  Initially,  parts  of  a  cl  elements  of  the  community 
mobilize  to  implement  this  concern  for  victims.  Many  individuals  rush  into 
devastated  areas  to  rescue  victims,  ad  hoc  groups  form  to  search  for  the 
injured  and  dead,  and  police  and  fire  departments  call  for  additional  help. 

Functional  Priorities  in  Disaster;  A  Hypothesized  Order 

This  shift  in  community  priorities  is  the  major  focus  of  this  monograph. 
While  the  preceding  observations  of  shifts  in  priorities  have  drawn  on  de¬ 
scriptive  accounts  of  other  disasters,  no  systematic  observations  of  these 
shifts  have  been  made.  The  basis  for  the  hypothesized  sequence  suggested  here 
is  as  follows:  The  day-to-day  activities  of  a  community  reflect  the  collec¬ 
tive  attempt  to  achieve  many  different  values.  Time,  energy,  and  other 
resources  are  normally  available  to  achieve  values  without  conscious  choice 
and  thus,  in  normal  situations,  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  functions  is  seldom  raised,  A  disaster  event  changes  this  drastically. 
No  longer  can  community  members  assume  that  resources  will  be  in  plentiful 
supply.  In  fact,  the  status  of  existing  resources  may  be  problematic.  In 
this  context,  choices  have  to  be  made.  Certain  of  the  existing  functions 
become  less  salient  or,  at  least,  the  achievement  of  them  may  be  delayed  until 
other  more  important  values  have  been  fulfilled.  With  the  appearance  of  a 
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threat  of  the  disaster  event,  certain  existing  community  values  become  more 
critical  for  the  survival  of  the  community  and  certain  functions  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  are  neglected. 

This  "reorganization"  of  the  priorities  occurs  somewhat  automatically 
during  the  emergency  period.  For  this  reason,  it  has  been  called  elsewhere 
the  development  ot  an  emergency  consensus,  In  effect,  the  core  values  tr. 
this  emergency  consensus  center  around  the  care  for  victims.  The  relevance 
of  other  community  functions  tends  to  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  their  rele¬ 
vance  to  these  core  values.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  priorities  suggested 
below. 

Anchorage  provides  the  opportunity  to  more  systematically  observe  whether 
such  a  modification  in  traditional  community  functions  actually  does  occur  in 
disaster  situations.  It  can  he  hypothesized,  then,  in  Anchorage,  that  the 
following  order  of  priorities  of  community  functions  emerged  in  the  activity 
of  the  emergency  social  system: 

1.  Preservation  of  Life.  Almost  invariably  the  highest  and  most  imme¬ 
diate  priority  would  be  given  to  the  rescue  and  care  of  human  victims.  Extri¬ 
cation  from  entrapment  and/or  endangered  areas,  transportation  of  the  injured 
to  hospitals  or  aid  stations,  and  provision  of  medical  care  for  the  injured 
are  given  the  highest  priority. 

2.  Restoration  and  Maintenance  of  "Essential"  Services.  If  the  impact 
has  disrupted  utilities,  transportation  and  communication  arteries  and  facil¬ 
ities,  restoration  of  these  would  be  given  the  next  highest  priority.  Most 
immediate  attention  will  he  given  to  the  restoration  of  services  for  hospitals, 
command  centers,  and  police  and  fire  departments. 

3.  Maintenance  of  Public  Order.  The  third  level  of  priority  hypothesized 
here  would  be  reflected  in  the  commitment  of  community  personnel  and  resources 
to  tasks  of  guarding  valuable  property,  patrolling  danger  areas,  and  control¬ 
ling  crowds  at  the  centers  of  impact  and  activity.  A  virtually  universal 
phenomenon  following  disasters  is  the  mass  movement  of  people,  messages,  and 
supplies  toward  t he  disaster-struck  area.  This  "convergence  action"  has  been 
documented  and  verified  in  nearly  every  study  of  disasters.^  Considerable 
community  effort  is  directed  toward  dealing  with  this  problem. 

4.  Maintenance  of  Public  Morale.  As  a  result  of  disaster  impact,  the 
issue  of  its  consequences  for  public  morale  emerges.  Certain  community  organ¬ 
izations  become  involved  in  efforts  which  are  intended  or  which  have  the 
effect  of  maintaining  the  morale  of  community  members.  As  soon  as  mass  media, 
especially  radio  and  i'V,  can  be  restored  to  service,  a  continual  stream  of 
information  about  flit  effects  of  the  disaster,  emergency  operations  and  plans, 
etc.,  will  be  disseminated  to  the  public.  Various  official  agencies  will 
release  information  about  their  activities.  The  collective  pronouns  twa,  us, 
our!  will  appear  frequently  in  mass  media  discourse.  Under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  officials  will  go  "on  the  air"  themselves  and  speak  directly  to  the 
community  to  reassure  or  to  warn  against  further  dangers. 
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5.  Provision  of  Food  and  Shelter  for  Common  ty  Members.  After  a  major 
disaster,  many  are  without  food  and  shelter.  Some  structures  are  either  par¬ 
tially  or  completely  destroyed.  Others  which  remain  intact  are  threatened  by 
the  secondary  consequences  of  the  initial  disaster  agent  and  must  be  vacated. 

In  this  context,  considerable  community  effort  is  devoted  to  providing  shelter, 
usually  by  opening  large  public  buildings  (schools,  auditoriums,  churches, 
etc.)  to  these  "displaced"  people.  Also,  many  persons  are  without  food  or 

the  means  of  preparing  it.  Food  is  then  often  provided  by  local  voluntary 
groups  and  by  public  or  military  agencies.  The  reason  for  the  relatively  low 
priority  which  is  suggested  for  this  phase  is  that  often  shelter  and  food  are 
obtained  on  an  individual  or  family  basis  from  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
community  and  in  nearby  communities.  This  tends  to  reduce  the  amount  of  com¬ 
munity  activity  necessary  to  fulfill  this  function. 

6.  Economic  Activities  and  7.  Leisure  and  Recreation.  Priorities 
can  be  seen  not  only  in  terms  of  increased  concern  for  particular  functions 
of  community  life  but  also  in  terms  of  the  "withdrawal"  of  effort  and  concern. 
It  is  further  hypothesized  that,  when  compared  with  usual  activity  within  the 
"normal"  community  social  system,  the  emergency  social  system  will  place  lower 
priority  on  economic  activities  and  leisure  and  recreation.  These  are  activ¬ 
ities  which  can  be  "sacrificed"  temporarily  and  manpower  and  resources  can  be 
transferred  to  those  functions  with  higher  priority. 

It  is  hypothesized  here,  then,  that  the  activities  within  the  emergency 
social  system,  as  it  emerged  in  Anchorage,  would  reflect  the  preceding  prior¬ 
ities.  A  methodological  note  should  be  added  here  to  clarify  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  priorities. 


The  Determination  of  Priorities:  Field  Work  and  Analysis 

The  determination  of  priorities  within  the  complexity  of  action  which 
followed  the  earthquake  in  Anchorage  was  not  an  easy  task.  Understanding  the 
way  in  which  this  was  done  requires  some  knowledge  of  (1)  its  basis  in  the 
collection  of  data  in  Anchorage  and  (2)  the  guiding  criteria  in  the  analysis 
of  the  data  which  had  been  collected. 

1.  Field  Work.  Several  hours  after  the  disaster  occurred,  a  field  team 
consisting  of  two  persons  was  dispatched  to  Anchorage.  Three  other  staff 
members  followed  shortly.  This  meant  that  five  staff  members  were  in  Anchor¬ 
age  during  the  bulk  of  the  emergency  period.  Elements  of  this  group  remained 
in  Anchorage  for  one  week  interviewing  various  organizational  officials  and 
collecting  other  kinds  of  data.  Second  and  third  field  trips  were  made  in 
May  and  June  of  1964.  During  the  third  field  trip,  two  organizations  were 
selected  for  more  intensive  or  in-depth  analysis.  These  first  three  field 
trips  provided  most  of  the  information  contained  here.  In  addition,  three 
other  field  trips  made  in  August  1964,  March  1965,  and  August  1965  provided 
supplementary  information  on  the  emergency  period  even  though  the  primary 
focus  was  on  the  long-term  organizational  change  brought  on  as  a  consequence 
of  the  earthquake. 
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The  iocus  of  the  initial  field  work  was  on  the  emergency  response  of 
organizations  located  in  Anchorage.  It  was  directed  toward  the  determination 
of  organizational  structure  and  functioning  during  the  emergency  period.  The 
organizations  studied  were  drawn  from  the  universe  of  organizations  which 
became  involved  in  the  emergency  response.  This  enabled  us  to  reconstruct 
the  overall  pattern  of  the  organized  community  response.  The  sample  of  organ¬ 
izations  was  purposive  rather  than  based  on  probability.  If  it  had  been  based 

on  probability,  drawn  from  a  listing  of  all  possible  organizations  in  Anchor¬ 
age,  the  chances  would  be  that  specific  organizations  which  played  significant 
disaster  roles  would  have  been  excluded.  Instead  the  identification  of  the 
organizations  which  were  involved  and  were  studied  was  achieved  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  ways: 

Much  of  the  identification  came  from  direct  observation.  Several  hours 
after  arriving  in  Anchorage,  the  research  team  determined  the  location  of  the 
two  principal  emergency  coordinating  centers.  Team  members  were  able  to 
locate  themselves  in  vantage  points  in  each  of  these  and  thus  directly  observe 
and  identify  officials  of  the  most  involved  organizations  that  would  need  to 
be  contacted  later.  As  those  officials  from  organizations  which  were  most 
obviously  involved  in  the  emergency  were  contacted  and  interviewed  later,  they 
frequently  provided  the  field  team  with  leads  concerning  other  organizations 
that  needed  to  be  included  in  t lie  sample.  Thus,  the  knowledge  and  information 
of  organizational  involvement  tended  to  snowball  as  various  organizational 
officials  were  contacted  and  members  of  the  field  team  were  referred  to  other 
organizations.  Finally,  in  a  few  instances,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  presence 
of  the  research  team  spread  through  the  communications  channels  in  Anchorage, 
some  persons  from  organizations  the  field  team  knew  little  about  came  to  them 
and  volunteered  information  which  they  felt  would  contribute  to  the  research 
effort.  Twenty-one  organizations  were  contacted  on  the  first  trip  while  sub¬ 
sequent  trips  added  two  others. 

Several  means  of  data  collection  were  used  during  these  field  trips  and 
provide  the  basis  for  the  analysis  which  follows.  They  were  (a)  unstructured 
and  semi-structured  interviews  with  organizational  members,  (b)  on-the-scene 
direct  observations  of  organizations  in  operation  during  the  emergency  period, 
and  (c)  various  kinds  of  organizational  documents  (e.g.,  operation  reports, 
policy  statements,  written  disaster  plans,  logs,  budgets,  newspaper  and  radio 
reports).  The  interview  data  were  most  important  but  it  was  supplemented  by 
the  other  two  forms. 

a.  I nterviews .  An  attempt  was  made  to  interview  persons  at  more  than 
one  Jevel  of  each  organization.  As  far  as  possible,  persons  interviewed  were 
those  thought  to  be  most  familiar  with  the  emergency  operations  of  the  organ¬ 
izations.  In  most  instances,  these  included  the  administrative  head  of  the 
organization  as  well  as  the  "operations"  official  who  was  in  charge  of  organ¬ 
izational  activities  at  the  time  oi  impact.  The  initial  interviews  were 
relatively  unstructured.  Such  an  approach  maximizes  the  opportunity  for 
acquiring  a  rich  descriptive  account  from  the  respondent  about  significant 
organi zat  ional  pat  terns.  These  interviews,  conducted  by  field  staff  members, 
were  intended  to  elicit  from  the  respondents  a  comprehens i ve  narrative  account 
ol  their  activities  and  the  activity  of  their  organization  during  the 
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emergency  period.  The  flexibility  allowed  the  respondents  to  talk  freely 
about  their  recent  experience  and  seemed  to  complement  the  desire  of  many  of 
them  to  share  their  experiences  with  an  interviewer  who  was  able  to  assume 
the  role  of  sympathetic  listener.  The  interviewer,  of  course,  guided  the 
respondent  to  provide  information  in  several  broad  areas.  The  interviews 
varied  from  one-half  to  two  hours  in  length.  The  interviews  were  tape  re¬ 
corded,  then  transcribed  verbatim  and  analyzed.  Subsequent  field  trips  and 
interviews  provided  new  and  additional  information.  Also  two  of  the  organi¬ 
zations,  the  Anchorage  Department  of  Public  Works  and  the  Alaskan  State  Civil 
Defense,  were  studied  more  intensively  in  subsequent  field  trips.  A  total  of 
ninety-four  interviews  was  obtained  in  these  two  organizations. 

b.  Direct  Observation.  In  addition  to  the  interviews  with  organizational 
officials,  direct  observation  of  organizational  activities  was  another  source 
of  data  utilized.  DRC  field  team  members  arrived  in  Anchorage  during  the 
emergency  period  and  made  direct  observations  of  emergency  operations  as  they 
were  occurring  and,  in  some  instances,  even  when  they  were  being  organized. 

As  a  result,  less  reliance  had  to  be  placed  on  reconstructive  interviews. 

Field  team  members  were  present  at  the  principal  emergency  coordinating  centers 
and  also  attended  organizational  and  city  council  meetings.  In  a  few  instances 
e.g.,  city  council  meetings,  proceedings  were  tape  recorded  but  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  was  to  take  handwritten  notes  on  significant  activity.  Such  observa¬ 
tions  not  only  served  as  a  check  on  respondents  but  also  made  the  research 
effort  less  sterile  and  more  meaningful  because  of  this  involvement. 

c.  Documents .  Various  kinds  of  documents  were  the  final  source  of  data. 
The  major  sources  of  documentary  materials  used  are  the  following:  (1)  Organ¬ 
izational  officials  were  asked  to  make  available  to  field  team  members  minutes 
of  meetings,  policy  statements,  disaster  plans,  communications,  logs,  after¬ 
action  reports,  and  recorded  messages  of  various  kinds.  As  a  result,  an  exten¬ 
sive  body  of  such  data  was  acquired.  (2)  Another  source  of  supplementary  data 
was  several  tape-recorded  radio  broadcasts  which  were  made  during  the  emergency 
period.  (3)  Numerous  newspaper  accounts  were  used  as  supplementary  information 
Anchorage  newspapers  were  obtained  and  information  concerning  the  emergency 
period  was  cut  and  filed.  While  the  major  reliance  here  is  placed  on  our  pri¬ 
mary  interviews,  these  other  sources  of  information  provided  valuable  support¬ 
ing  and  supplementary  information.  In  the  subsequent  analysis  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  keep  notations  of  data  sources  to  a  minimum  but  all  such  materials 
are  on  file  at  the  Disaster  Research  Center.  While  disaster  conditions  never 
provide  the  optimum  conditions  for  data  collection,  all  references  to  the 
timing  of  events,  their  locale,  and  significance  were  carefully  cross-checked 
against  our  available  material  and  are  accurate  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge. 
Since  our  informants  were  promised  anonymity,  no  interviews  are  footnoted. 
Personal  names  are  eliminated  while  place  names  have  been  retained. 

2.  Analysis.  The  actual  determination  of  the  priorities  which  were 
revealed  in  the  emergency  period  was  made  by  the  author  as  he  handled  the 
material  accumulated  by  the  field  work.  This  was  checked  against  the  expe¬ 
rience  and  observations  of  other  staff  members  at  DRC  with  specific  experience 
in  Anchorage  and  general  experience  in  a  wide  variety  of  other  disaster  events. 
While  this  is  essentially  a  judgmental  process,  such  judgments  were  based  on 
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two  primary  criteria  --  L  imi  ng  and  importance .  The  first  criterion  was  t  iir.e , 
i.e.,  when  something  was  done  suggested  pi  !oril:y.  In  t lie  following  chapters, 
chronologies  of  events  have  been  constructed  to  allow  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  sequence  of  events  which  occurred  in  the  community's  emergency  activity. 

The  second  criterion  has  been  tbe  importance  which  was  attributed  to  the  ac¬ 
tivity.  This  is  more  difficult  to  assess.  Several  guidelines  are  available, 
however.  When  two  or  more  activities  were  in  progress  at  the  same  time,  one 
way  to  assess  priori Ly  was  to  observe  whether  an  activity  was  attended  to  by 
only  one  organization  or  more  than  one.  More  widespread  involvement  of  com¬ 
munity  organizations  indicated  greater  priority.  Another  way  to  assess  the 
priority  of  importance  was  the  involvement  of  organizations  and  persons  of 
particularly  high  status  and  power.  For  example,  when  the  mayor,  city  manager, 
a  city  department,  and  the  military  all  focus  on  an  activity,  the  "standing" 
of  these  organizations  and  persons  within  the  community  indicates  a  high  pri¬ 
ority.  Another  way  of  assessing  importance  is  by  some  measure  of  intensity  of 
involvement.  This  is  extremely  difficult  because  it  requires  evaluating  the 
subjective  states  of  persons.  An  approximation  could  be  obtained,  however, 
when  persons  said  they  thought  a  matter  was  important  and  then  they  acted  as 
though  it  were.  These  major  criteria  of  time  and  of  attributed  importance 
guided  the  delineation  of  t  be  priorities  which  emerged  in  the  emergency  social 
system.  So  that  the  reader  can  participate  in  the  judgmental  process,  in  the 
subsequent  chapters  Lhe  various  events  are  arranged  in  terms  of  a  chronology 
and  are  supplemented  by  a  discussion  of  the  involvement  of  various  community 
personnel  in  specific  activity. 

The  major  focus  of  the  observations  of  the  emergency  social  system  which 
follow  is  on  the  "total"  community  of  Anchorage  but  more  specifically  on  the 
organizations  which  existed  in  Anchorage  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake.  Of 
course,  almost  every  individual  in  Anchorage  took  actions  which  were  intended 
to  cope  with  those  consequences  of  the  earthquake  which  were  most  relevant  to 
them.  For  example,  they  ascertained  the  safety  of  family  members  and  friends. 
They  made  temporary  repairs  on  their  dwellings  or  those  of  their  neighbors. 

They  pulled  fallen  trees  out  of  the  road.  Almost  every  individual  did  some¬ 
thing  to  contribute  to  the  overall  emergency  response.  Individual  actions 
and  resources,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  such  a  widespread 
disaster  as  occurred  on  March  27th.  The  major  and  most  crucial  activities 
within  the  community  were  carried  on  in  the  context  of  the  patterns  of  social 
organization  which  existed  in  Anchorage  prior  to  the  earthquake.  These  com¬ 
munity  organizations  had  resources  of  manpower,  equipment,  and  knowledge  which 
necessarily  involved  them  in  the  emergency  activity.  In  any  disaster,  it  is 
not  the  individual  heroic  act  which  is  significant  in  the  long  run.  Such 
individual  acts  often  become  the  object  of  mass  media  attention  which  distorts 
their  significance.  The  "real"  work  is  done  by  community  organizations  and 
their  personnel.  The  activities  of  such  organizations  were  significant  in 
Anchorage  and  serve  as  the  major  source  of  information  here  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  priorities  which  did  appear  in  the  emergency  social  system  i  ri 
Am  borage . 
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Fhe  Emergency  Period 


It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  he  more  explicit  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
emergency  period.  A  community  response  to  a  disaster  event  tends  to  follow  a 
fairly  well-defined  time  sequence.  This  time  sequence  was  first  discussed  by 
Powell,  Rayner,  and  Finesinger.  Later,  Wallace  made  slight  modifications  in 
it. I®  While  this  model  will  not  he  discussed  extensively  here,  it  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  table  1  which  presents  eight  stages  witli  a  brief  description  of  each. 
Since  the  model  is  intended  t j  cover  a  wide  variety  of  disaster  events,  the 
second  and  third  stages,  warning  and  throat,  were  absent  in  the  Anchorage 
situation.  There  was  no  warning  stage  and  threat  was  not  perceived  until 
actual  impact.  The  emergency  period  in  Anchorage  upon  which  we  focus  here 
would  include  stages  four  through  six  --  impact  through  rescue.  We  will  not 
extend  the  analysis  here  into  the  rehabilitation  and  change  stages.^ 


TABLE  1 


DISASTER  TIME  SEQUENCES  WITH  TYPICAL  ACTIVITIES 
OCCl'RRINC  IN  EACH  STAGE 


Stage 

1.  Steady  State 

2.  Warning 

3.  Threat 

4.  Impact 


Typical  Activities 

Normal  balance;  regular  energy  distribution  (ac¬ 
tion)  keeps  individual  and  aggregate  stress  to  a 
tolerable  level;  repetitive  and  predictable  action. 

The  presentation  of  generalized  cues  --  a  proba¬ 
bility  greater  than  normal  that  a  general  kind  of 
impact  may  occur  at  a  particular  place  within  a 
given  span  of  time.  Some  preventive  action  occurs. 

Cues  perceived  as  unmistakable;  certainty  of 
impact,  where  and  approximately  when;  definite 
preventive  action. 

Physical  destruction  by  the  disaster  agent;  pri¬ 
mary  destruction  is  only  by  the  impact  agent; 
secondary  impact  follows.* 


■-Primary  impact  is  distinguished  from  secondary  impact  by  the  fact  that 
the  latter  can  be  partially  manipulated  and  ameliorated.  For  example:  the 
impact  of  a  severe  windstorm  leaves  many  "hot"  wires  exposed  and  shorted. 
Secondary  impact  occurs  when  persons  are  electrocuted  by  the  exposed  wires 
or  when  a  fire  is  kindled  by  a  short.  In  some  disasters  there  is  far  more 
damage  from  secondary  impacts  than  from  the  primary. 
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Stage 

5.  Isolation 


TAIiTE  l 


Continued 


Typical  Activities 

The  impact  area  is  on  its  own  until  ouLside  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment  arrive.  Secondary  impact 
does  its  greatest  damage  during  this  time.  Impact 
survivors  reduce  or  neutralize  many  dangerous 
secondary  impacts.  Inventory  and  rescue  begin  in 
the  impact  area.  Outside  areas  begin  learning 
about  the  disaster,  begin  making  reconnaissance 
(inventory)  and  initiate  rescue  activity.  Selec¬ 
tive  notification  and  mobilization  occurs  outside 
the  impact  area  radiating  out  from  communication 
centers . 

6.  Rescue  begins  when  aid  arrives  from  areas  outside  the 

impact  zone.  Three  types  of  personnel  are  in¬ 
volved:  impact  area  survivors,  unorganized  spon¬ 

taneous  volunteers  chiefly  from  the  area  adjacent 
to  the  impact  area,  and  organized  security  units 
(fire  and  police,  etc.);  these  work  to  combat  the 
secondary  impact  within  the  impact  area.  Chief 
functions  are  extrication,  first  aid,  evacuation, 
emergency  hospital  medical  care,  termination 
(neutralization)  of  such  secondary  impacts  as  fire 
and  "hot"  wires.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency 
for  involvement  to  be  highly  selective  and  aimed 
at  organizations  rather  than  populations. 

7.  Rehabilitation  Begins  when  the  secondary  impact  has  been  reduced 

to  a  minimal  point,  e.g.,  equilibrium  has  tempo¬ 
rarily  been  re-established.  Effort  is  made  to 
bring  the  system  back  to  its  original  state. 
Extensive  welfare  and  reconstruction  activities 
occur;  the  longest  and  most  expensive  period. 
Rescue  organizations  reduce  and  finally  terminate 
their  operations  and  new  organizations  take  over. 

8.  Irreversible  Change  When  a  new  steady  state  has  been  established; 

somewhere  between  the  situation  at  the  end  of 
secondary  impact  and  the  pre-disaster  situation. 
Rehabilitation  activities  are  aimed  at  establish¬ 
ing  this  equilibrium. 


The  precise  delineation  of  these  time  stages  is  difficult.  To  a  certain 
extent,  one  has  to  lie  arbitrary.  In  the  subsequent  chapters,  we  have  consid¬ 
ered  the  emergency  period  to  extend  from  the  time  of  impact  on  Friday  evening, 
tn rough  Saturday.  Sunday,  and  Monday.  Most  of  the  chronologies  are  built  on 
this  basis,  although  in  a  few  areas  activities  "ceased"  prior  to  that  time 
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and  in  others  extended  beyond  that  lime.  I’l  1  i s  "arbitrary"  cutoff,  however, 
is  supported  by  subtle  types  of  evidence.  On  Tuesday,  the  banks  were  opened 
and  Anchorage  was  moving  toward  "business"  as  usual.  In  the  offices  around 
town,  clean-shaven  faces  appeared  as  did  white  shirts  and  ties,  lipstick,  and 
high  heels.  Most  organizations  were  moving  back  to  normal  hours  and  normal 
shifts.  And  those  in  Anchorage  were  beginning  to  reflect  on  their  experiences 
of  the  previous  three  days. 

In  using  Anchorage  as  the  focus  of  a  study  which  will  have  applicability 
to  other  communities  under  somewhat  similar  conditions,  it  is  recognized  that 
the  specific  emergency  social  system  which  develops  within  communities  other 
than  Anchorage  may  vary  somewhat.  This  variation  would  be  dependent  upon  two 
factors:  (1)  characteristics  of  the  disaster  agent,  and  (2)  characteristics 

of  the  specific  community. Disaster  agents  vary  on  a  number  of  dimensions 
which  have  meaning  for  the  human  response  to  them.  For  example,  disaster 
agents  differ  in  their  speed  of  onset,  the  length  of  possible  forewarning, 
their  duration,  scope  of  impact,  and  their  destructive  potential.  Too,  com¬ 
munities  differ  as  to  their  prior  experience  with  disaster  agents,  their 
planning  and  preparation  for  such  events,  and  the  nature  and  type  of  emergency 
resources  which  are  available  to  them.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  that  such 
variations  would  necessarily  distort  the  emergency  priority  system  which  has 
been  hypothesized  here.  A  disaster  event  with  a  narrow  scope  of  impact  and 
with  forewarning  might  result  in  fewer  tasks  and  in  earlier  mobilization  but 
not  in  the  priority  of  functions.  A  community  with  previous  experience  with 
a  disaster  agent  and  with  much  planning  and  preparation  might  re-establish 
equilibrium  more  quickly  and  easily  but  the  sequence  and  priority  of  activ¬ 
ities  would  be  similar  to  what  is  hypothesized  here. 

Anchorage  had  experienced,  over  the  years,  many  shocks  but  never  the 
intensity  of  the  quake  on  Good  Friday.  It  came  without  warning  on  late  Friday 
afternoon.  The  earthquake  not  only  affected  Anchorage  but  much  of  southcentral 
Alaska.  Anchorage  had  had  little  prior  experience  with  such  events  and,  while 
some  planning  and  preparation  had  been  done,  it  was  not  extensive.  In  one  way, 
Anchorage  was  "typical"  of  most  American  cities.  It  had  the  usual  resources 
but  it  was  not  ready  for  the  unusual  event  that  occurred  that  Friday.  The 
extent  of  the  damage  it  experienced  is  detailed  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  effect,  what  has  been  suggested  here  is  that  a  community  can  be  seen 
as  a  social  system,  both  a  need-satisfying  and  a  problem-solving  entity.  A 
disaster  can  be  seen  as  having  a  major  impact  upon  the  community  and  its  re¬ 
sources  since  it  threatens  the  performance  of  its  functions.  When  a  disaster 
taxes  the  resources  of  a  community,  distinctive  social  processes  of  adaptation 
are  created.  This  "emergency  social  system"  may  be  in  existence  for  a  short 
period  of  time  --  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  --  although  it  may  be  longer 
depending  on  how  rapidly  normal  processes  can  take  over  the  adaptive  task. 
During  this  emergency  period,  certain  functions  or  services  are  given  priority 
and  concerted  effort  is  devoted  toward  carrying  them  out.  Only  when  these 
functions  are  achieved  does  the  community  return  to  a  routine  life  pattern 
with  its  normal  hierarchy  of  functions.  After  the  next  chapter,  which  details 
damage,  we  will  return  to  these  processes  as  they  were  revealed  in  the  activ¬ 
ities  in  Anchorage. 
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nil  «  AK(II  r  AH  OATUVII  W  «|  Iiq;  IMPACT  AJIO  tkVWT 


Il.|«  inMilni  a  tmcfal  tlrtci'IIKliHi  ol  p(I»C(«  of  lh#  IffKt, 

beginning  wdh  j  p  i’vpi all  4i*d  narrowing  th*  («,<*»»  to  Anchorage  >• 

|l<p  C  |  I  t  in  lie  <*tpa  ol  trvrfp  1I0MCV1 


n  wpkI  ecological  1 1  fact* 

P  r  AIa^4>  t  il  t'«l»  o  I  >  )h  p.**..  Karch  ISM»4,  ha*l  A 

ilci'irr  •4£nitud*  of  batwwan  d.4  And  »,)  and  Irft  widespread  d*«4t»,  Us  cpi* 
rrnirr  llhr  »<>i  I  4cp  |Kij«i  difpctly  rlmv»  He  Igliluff  ACt  point  of  earthquake 
uf  I  r '  t> )  via  i  1 4'  I  ttulr  *4  .f'*/1  and  lunriludr  It iO®  near  lh*  east  shore  of 
tnakvik  lii lr t  in  northern  Prlncr  -ill  lari'  Sound. ^  H  Is  area  was  routed  and 
e|Mr«rl>  «  (tied  I'r  c  I  «»««>*  t  msnonltle*  of  any  sire  were  Valder  and  Cordova, 
••  ud  .‘l  «ii  lee  r *  e(wt  i  l  vr  I  v  in  the  east  and  eo>itheasi  ,  and  Anchorage,  about 
no  t«l  In  «  w  -  s  t 


'  »  |>4<iiif  !'r- 1  ot/  lit  earth1*  surface  at  wtitch  the  quake  originated  was 
relatively  shallow  ••  est  i  ruled  at  12.')  stiles  -•  a  condition  which  contributed 
to  the  ssasnuc  dauage  it  produced.  Significant  damage  to  structures  and  prop* 
ertv  took  place  over  a  land  area  of  about  SO.IKK)  square  sllei  In  southcentral 
Alaska,  i'resaurr  hi, ck  ling  and  cracking  of  lea  on  Inland  rlvera  and  lakes  and 
•long  tie  ocean  shores  occurred  over  an  area  of  about  100,000  square  miles. 

The  earthquake  t  moors  were  perceptible  to  sore  than  half  the  people  in  Alaska. 
(:»ce  fm.  I .  I 

The  main  earthquake  was  followed  by  numerous  aftershocks;  S?  were  recorded 
hefor,  March  JO.  Tl»e  greatest  ol  these  had  a  n.7  magnitude;  eleven 

others  had  more  than  a  h.O  magnitude.  In  all,  ten  major  aftershocks  were  re- 
coided  duel  in  the  first  twenty*  four  hours  after  the  Initial  quake.  The  after¬ 
shock*  during  the  first  two  and  one-half  days  following  the  main  quake  occurred 
in  an  area  from  about  IS  riles  north  of  Valdez  to  about  30  miles  south  of  the 
Trinity  Islands  off  southern  Kodiak  Island. 

All  of  the  epicenters  of  March  27-10  were  along  a  quake  belt  well  defined 
by  Tost  ot  tite  previously  recorded  earthquakes  in  Alaska.  Indeed,  this  earth¬ 
quake  belt  is  part  of  a  series  of  belts  which  encircles  the  Pacific  Ocean  at.d 
includes  Morth  and  South  American  shore  areas,  Japan,  and  other  islands.  Over 
twenty  of  the  major  destructive  earthquakes  of  the  past  two  decades  originated 
in  the  ci rcun- Pacific  quake  belts. 

Most  n.aior  earthquakes  produce  visible  permanent  alterations  in  earth 
surface  topograp  ..  This  vine  was  no  exception.  I'plift  and  subsidence  affected 
an  are,  of  it  least  ]9,<<u0  square  miles  in  southcentral  Alaska.  Vbe  central 
I  inge  rone  far  M  is  surface  activity  lay  along  a  northeast-southwest  axis  from 
an  area  utf  the  southeast  coast  of  Kodiak  Island  and  extending  in  a  northeast¬ 
erly  direction  toward  the  Chugach  Mountains. 
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Alaska 


50 


Ti«r  *  0000  >  l*»  Uy  )•«•!  V4«|  nf  'Upward  4»i«l  l*rtf  1 4gr  Wp*I  of  llil 

liilifF  nf® 4,  I  114*1  1)1  |  I14VP  *'l*‘*  ld®d  41  Olf  It  *•  f  IV*  4'id  f  0»lf  •  t  (Mil  l<%  f**l 

<M»I  «4«l  I  4<>'f  |*kc  |t  ifp  a  |»  4*  **MI  •>  4*  UVP11  4<ltl  f  tPPt  Illlll,  Rod  I  *1* 

I  4  1 ■*  «| ,  1  i«p  |'t»i  ><•  >|  <4  ••  1  *>•  |  '»i|  ( dfi  *,pw  aid  4<hI  ror  •<**>*  •*  ••’il  AmIioui* 

4I  |  lay  i  (■>*  4(v4  u|  4  'I*  |  d®  <  •  p  */>i|c  1 1>4  4 1  a  I  4 1*  4 1  l'>  *4»l  *f«  ITIntr  Wit* 

I  I  >n  ?0'i<  4  i*i|  illtifi  »  nrdi* ’■»  .  w*f»  tai4«'*l 

|l>  .tl|<lM  III'.  I  l»i»v ,44>'lt4  (tf  4  «4V  4<d  livl  Old*!  V*>t*  1*1  off  I 

llr  *’r»4l  Hi(,|Ol  4|I<4  Mr  f»t.>£4«»  'l0.ini  4ji.<  4<»d  M«®  |  •  |  41  <|  4  of  l"tl»*C*  U|  I  I  |4* 

’  ♦»«  ixl  ,  *  |  40  fct>V  01  I  |*4(c  I  tt£  |l*  »V4  l|l|  (  t«*>4|Htr  •  4»  l(Hi  *0(1*4  h®ttfe«n  1^4*4, 

t>1>  1  I  I  •  >  f  4  d  V  il  (i(4K*  A  Mi|f«|  tV4  jilf  in<i|ci)>ipn(*  Of  (!'•>  *4(1  III)  14b*  4*4*  (hi 
4*(  444  i  f  40  4  W.4VC4  (0(  (  4  *»!  04  i  4  I  ld«|i  II  *.4l(rf«»f  «I|0(*  ||l'(4  I*  lh*  Ijmk*  rvieloo 
of  Alaeb4  VMlrfl  <4lt4<f4,  -  C»«J  Me  I  I  I  I  *d  M4l*4,  a**!  l40**d  Ov(  4(  (044  |h* 

f  41  i  f  I  • 

A  4  vrtll  '••'(  0*44  1  |*4(  III  I  II*  fol  fowl  I'*;  account*  Of  lO  llf'ltludl, 

1  (intp<)(!  41  ii"i,  i  <4f<>4(  (  |r  4  .  •)(  ill)  l*i.  ell  .  ih*»»  4*4  01  he  (  geological  con* 

4«  i|ti*m  r  4  iff  M<r  *4(ll><|’rk*  wr  f  r  |n  ixif.y  i<>4l  |hr*4  ( In-  M  je(  dp*tfurt|Vi 

fee*  I  « 


I1  wu;r  In  \l>*k.»'*  I  I'dm1  (  1  r  *  4»d  ((iniped  j(  IQ*  Uplift 

The  dliitiicr  4(*  >  |n  tout  hcent  r«l  Altihf,  w*i*r*  approximately  t*0  percent 
of  1  he  stale1*  population  lived,  contained  the  state**  key  t  rartport  at  Ion  r  o~- 
p lex  and  prod  iced  over  »>  percent  of  It*  revenue*  n<u*  the  earthqualc  « truck 
Alaska1  *.  to»i  01  til  etc*  The  general  drscriptlor  of  damage*  given  here  can- 
no*  cmopijio*  the  t  rt nendou*  and  long* range  economic  effect*  of  thl* 
a 1 a*t rophr 

1  l  *  h  I  n  n  II*  Tlahlng  industry  swwtalncd  r»a  |or  damage  In  *omv  of  the  affected 
area*  and  only  minor  damage  |n  other*.  About  2  S'*  ve*»cl*  valued  at  V7  -illliv 
vi  re  either  lost  or  damaged  heyond  repair.  While  son®  of  the  r.  •  lor  canncrlc* 
ai  d  processing  plain*  remained  Inlati  .  .w»t  of  tie  small  canneries  and  one- 
owncr  opera  Ion*  at  port  title*  were  destroyed  by  seismic  wave*  Port  a.td 
tim  k  fac  ilities  at  tlic*e  places  were  also  wrecked 

Most  severely  affected  was  the  king  crah  Industry  which  Buffered  henv/ 
losses  to  fishing  vessels,  ports,  and  processing  and  cold  storage  plants 
Since  the  king  era'1  season  had  begun  before  the  earthquake  struck,  these 
losses  were  more  serious  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  however, 
the  loss  of  2  ri  r>  vessels  must  l»c  projected  against  the  total  pre-quike  flshim 
fleet  of  1.400  ships  in  the  southcentral  area  and  ‘J.S^h  for  ..11  of  Alaska. 

Mi  up ,  on  iy  the*  king  crab  Industry  was  seriously  impaired  Ihe  silnva  ar.d 
tali  mi  industries  escaped  with  only  minor  damage. 

Oil  and  Mas.  Hie  petroleum  and  gas  industry  experienced  on  iy  minor  ■’  image* 
to  refineries,  wells,  and  pipelines.  aside  from  the  »*0 . OOO-HO . 000  b.  rrcl* 
jf  petroleum  products  lost  through  burning  or  spillage  from  ruptured  inks 
it  several  storage  dumps,  the  industry  was  relatively  an. effected. 
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i tansportat  jut] ,  i  ( 4 1  transportation  link*  I  run  the  Prince  William  Sound 
port*  to  Ancimruc  and  inl4)id  area*  wtr  di«rupted  In  4  number  ai  plAte* 

The  tingle  track  railroad  ex(en<Ji<-e  '•  !  mile*  fro*  Award  to  Fairbanks  wa* 
•*v*r*ly  by  landslide*.  About  |  V)  n|U«  of  track,  Null/  between 

ft  word  *od  Anchor  ago.  w*r*  affected. 

Highway*  In  th«  impart  area  w^  t  r  similarly  impaired.  In  Addition  to 
•ll4*S,  land  subsidence  low*  rod  ••***>  c<>a*fal  to  the  extent  t !><•!  they 

vtrt  floodrd  «t  high  lid*.  ft'Otp  vrff  ’.are?  impassable  track*  In  ll>*  food 
surface  in  ft***  place*.  A  ■  ev  bride**  r«»llap*ed  And  «Mny  ntl<*r*  vet*  •*> 
seriously  Vftlpnrtl  by  tip  shaking  « *  <•  *  >  r  >  1 1 1  c  •  ad  to  bp  I  lot  tod  t<*  passenger 
car*  And  light  Mock*.  larly  report*  indicated  that  i l.p  Highway  from  sward 
to  Anchorage  va*  blocked  by  Imit  *lldr*.  seventeen  damaged  bridge*. 

Urgr  crock*,  and  on*  sizable  wo c »««»«« t . 

Air  t  ranspurt  at  ion  wo*  not  seriously  Affected.  All  of  ti>*  motor  Airport* 
could  b*  u**d  Although  **v*rAt  control  towers  bod  coltAp**d.  With  ground 
transportation  partially  dl*rupt*d.  air  t ransportat Ion  assumed  rvrn  greater 
proof nenc*  than  before. 


Anchorage  fining  of  Impact  and  Damage 

A*  we  hav*  indicated,  the  earthquake  occurred  at  V)fc  p on  March  27, 
1964.  This  mii  the  last  workday  before  tU  r.iitir  weekend  for  tviry  Anchorage 
residents.  The  tine  at  which  a  dl*aeter  agent  itrlkea  l*  important  alnc*  It 
Mkll  g  difference  for  the  subsequent  emergency  activity.  It  determines,  in 
part,  the  lap  act  It  will  have  -  -  e.g..  the  number  of  per  eon  a  killed  and  in¬ 
jured  •«  and  the  type  of  rescue- and*  re  I  let  response  the  coanumity  can  generate. 
Comuni  ties  are  nor*  vulnerable  during  tow*  tine  periods  than  during  others, 
especially  If  the  aster  strike*  with  no  advance  warning.  Any  variation, 
then.  In  the  tine  p*  od  In  which  4  disaster  occur*  (e.g..  hour  of  (he  dev, 
day  of  the  week,  or  line  of  the  year)  can  have  variable  conaequence*  for  the 
affected  comuni  ty. 

Dr.  Martha  Wilson,  director  of  the  Alaska  Kativ*  Hospital  In  Anchorage, 
coments  on  the  lining  of  the  Alaskan  quake: 

Had  w*  planned  this  earthquake,  we  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
tins.  In  the  late  afternoon  of  hood  Friday  nany  office  buildings 
were  closed  and  nany  person*  were  driving  bone  in  autosnblles,  a 
relatively  safe  place  tu  be.  Everyone  was  awake  and  nost  persons 
were  clothed.  F.ven  norc  Inportant  they  had  their  shoes  on,  usually 
an  inportant  point  in  Alaska  survival.  Fortunately,  on  this  day 
and  during  the  following  week,  temperatures  ranged  Iron  20°  F.  to 
30°  F.  During  approx imau  Iv  four  souths  of  the  year  the  weather  is 
severe  enough  to  cause  fatalities  in  a  disaster  situation  if  suitable 
clothing  or  shelter  is  not  inncdiatcly  available.  Building  fires 
for  warath  in  this  disaster  would  probably  have  been  as  hazardous 
as  the  freezing  cold.  «1<cn  the  quake  started,  the  electricity  went 
off  innediately.  Had  it  struck  at  the  same  tine  of  day  three  weeks 


earlier  it  would  have  been  dark,  and  no  one  without  a  flashlight 
would  have  been  able  to  see  to  rescue  children,  avoid  fall Lrg  ob¬ 
jects,  escape  from  breaking  and  falling  structures,  or  avoid  the 
numerous  crevasses  which  were  opening  and  grinding  closed  in  the 
earth. 2 

General  Damage.  Anchorage  was  not  the  only  city  stricken,  but  it  was  the 
largest.  The  earthquake  itself  produced  widespread  damage  in  the  port  cities 
of  Homer,  Valdez,  and  Seward.  Whittier  and  Kodiak  were  damaged  mos!'  by  the 
subsequent  tidal  wave,  while  Cordova  experienced  wave  damage  to  waterfront 
s  tructures . 

In  Anchorage,  seismic  shock  reduced  some  structures  to  rubble  and  produced 
extensive  cracking  of  the  land  surface,  but  the  main  destruction  wss  caused  by 
landslides.  (See  fig.  2.)  There  was  no  damage  from  seismic  waves  or  from 
fires . 

Landslides.  Four  major  slides,  all  near  or  at  the  bluff  sections,  occurred 
within  the  metropolitan  area.  An  unstable  substance  known  locally  as  Boot- 
legger  Cove  clay  underlies  most  of  this  land.  Seismic  shock  triggered  its 
latent  instability,  resulting  in  damage  to  structures,  utilities,  and  streets 
--  and  loss  of  life. 

At  the  Government  Hill  slide,  vertical  lowering  of  at  least  six  feet 
caused  the  Government  Hill  school  and  other  buildings  which  straddled  the 
slide  scar  to  break  in  half.  Other  structures  resting  entirely  on  the  down- 
dropped  portion  xemained  intact.  This  slide  area  north  of  Ship  Creek  was  more 
t..an  a  mile  long  and  shaped  roughly  like  a  crescent.  Lower  slide  areas  pushed 
out  over  The  Alaska  Railroad  lines. 

More  spectacular  was  the  Fourth  Avenue  slide  in  which  land  dropped  ver¬ 
tically  Irom  ten  to  eighteen  feet  and  apparently  moved  laterally  northward, 
i he  entire  north  side  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  business  district  between  B  and  E 
streets  (several  hundred  yards  long)  dropped,  wrecking  many  of  the  structures 
ane  leaving  the  others  uninhabitable.  In  this  area,  all  utilities  were  com¬ 
pletely  disrupted.  Buildings  along  the  south  side  of  Fourth  Avenue  remained 
relatively  unharmed  although  in  some  instances  they  were  less  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  depression. 

A  third  lar0e  slide  occurred  near  L  Street  in  the  area  along  the  western 
-aLerfront  bluff.  A  strip  about  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  one-half  mile  long 
dropped  six  feet.  The  depressed  area  was  from  ten  to  five  hundred  feet  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  Damage  to  buildings,  utilities,  and  streets  was 
s-milar  to  that  in  other  slides. 

!  lie  largest  slide  was  in  Turnagain  where  the  bluff  broke  off  in  a  series 
or  slides  one  and  one-half  miles  long  and  one-quarter  mile  wide.  Trees,  build¬ 
ing  ,  streets,  and  people  were  moved  downward  and  out  toward  Cook  Inlet. 

Seventy  residences  were  reported  destroyed  beyond  repair  and  valuable  land  in 
the  city's  finest  residential  district  was  permanently  lost.  because  of  ex¬ 
tensive  cracking  behind  the  new  bluff  edge,  a  strip  of  land  from  ten  to  five 
hundred  feet  wide  became  unstable.  (See  fig.  2.) 
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Fig.  -  -  Anchorage,  Alaska:  Location  of  Daagnl  Area*  mA  Sa lac t e-d  fe»iI4ia«« 


Damage  to  High  Buildings  and  Utilities.  Small  one-story  wooden  buildings  were 
generally  not  harmed  except  in  slides.  "Four  buildings,  one  or  two  stories 
high,  suffered  damage  estimated  to  be  moderate  or  severe;  nine  buildings  of 
one  to  14  stories  suffered  moderate  damage,  and  an  estimated  22  buildings 
received  relatively  light  damage. Three  multi-story  structures  either 
partially  or  totally  collapsed;  part  of  a  new  five-story  department  store, 
the  sixty-foot  high  airport  control  tower,  and  a  six-story  apartment  building. 
In  addition,  a  fourteen-story  hotel,  two  fourteen-story  apartment  buildings, 
and  two  office  buildings  eight  and  six  stories  high  were  structurally  damaged. 
Some  large  one-  and  two-story  buildings,  warehouses,  garages,  and  an  airport 
hangar  either  partly  or  completely  collapsed. 

The  Anchorage  telephone  system  was  disrupted  but  not  totally  inoperable. 
The  buildings  had  minor  damage,  equipment  at  the  offices  was  shaken  and  fuses 
were  blown,  and  underground  transmission  lines  were  broken  in  many  places. 

Power  supplies  to  the  community  failed.  At  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
plant,  rock  and  gravel  from  slides  in  its  reservoirs  entered  the  turbine  and 
reduced  the  power  output.  Major  structural  damage  occurred  in  Chugach  Elec¬ 
tric's  distribution  system  and  power  plants;  the  utility's  plant  in  Anchorage 
went  out  completely.  The  vibrations  of  the  earthquake  activated  a  sensitive 
meter-safety  device  which  resulted  in  a  shutdown  of  the  municipal  power's 
large  turbine  generator  and  produced  a  full  transmission  loss,  although  the 
plant  and  generators  remained  basically  intact. 

In  the  city's  electrical  distribution  system,  overhead  power  lines  and 
about  fifty  poles  fell,  and  about  twenty- five  transformers  either  fell  or 
:aused  supporting  poles  to  lean.  Two  entire  blocks  of  the  underground  dis¬ 
tribution  system  in  the  downtown  area  were  destroyed. 

The  water  system  was  completely  drained  by  numerous  breaks,  especially 
in  the  slide  areas.  An  estimated  50  percent  of  the  underground  distribution 
system  suffered  breakage  or  was  a  total  loss.  Basic  water  supplies  --  seven 
wells  and  a  gravity  source  through  the  treatment  plant  --  were  seriously  af¬ 
fected.  Initially  the  wells  were  unusable  due  to  power  failure.  Later  it 
was  discovered  that  two  could  not  be  pumped  and  a  third,  when  pumped,  produced 
sand.  The  gravity  supply  remained  constant  for  six  hours,  then  was  greatly 
reduced  by  earth  slides  aoove  the  reservoir  which  temporarily  blocked  the 
stream. 

Early  estimates  of  damage  to  the  sewer  system  indicated  that  over  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  out-fall  lines  were  damaged  and  25  percent  of  the  collection 
system  was  beyond  repair. 

Damage  to  the  Anchorage  Natural  Gas  Corporation's  pipelines  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  disruption  of  service  to  4,000  customers  --  about  80  percent  of 
those  normally  served.  Gas  shot  into  the  air  from  a  major  break  in  a  ten-inch 
main  at  Third  Avenue  and  Post  Road  for  thirty  minutes  until  the  valve  was 
closed . 
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PgMM  l£  Other  building*  riir  f««*  I » *  v  mil  fire  department*  remained  e**pn» 

(  I  Ally  111!  ad  anil  wrfp  ;»»i|r  I  rt  function  although  uIIIIIIpS  at  their  headquar¬ 
ters  were  off  lot  *<*■»*>  i  i*e  alter  the  .|ualie  They  im  l  r  (  4 1  npd  rasseunl  cal  Iona 
through  mo  nf  *•  or  t  W4vp  radio*  H»l'l  ope  f  .1 II  o*.  a  were  difficult  ktmap  many 
at  reel  a  w»ft  l«*pa«*at>le  in  plicp*  .nd  vehicular  access  in  tom>  areas  wm 
filler  difficult  nr  i«pnf»ii<li>  vin.  iim  w«i*r  system  drained,  (ha  fire 
department  wa*  dependent  upon  ( be  water  l  n  (hair  apparatus  f  rtnhti  and  In  (ha 
department  * «  l,|00*i:«llot<  (auk  it.rk  fur  fire  fifliiint  'in  aujor  firaa  broke 
owl  during  i ha  iteimdlate  post  •  le-pai  •  hour* 

Civil  defense  headquarter*  wn  rlnttvil  '•'.reuse  |ha  equipment  vie 

thrown  about  and  ( Na  I  *tlt  nil  til  let  a  r  t  off  flip  rlty  of  fires  *1  City  Hull 
and  (ha  Annex  also  larked  heat,  water,  and  electricity  Although  both  i*t«  1 1  *1  - 
Inga  ware  close  (o  the  fault  line  there  was  no  structural  damage  and  they  were 
uaad  «dian  utility  eervira  was  restored 

There  w»*  no  stmiflcant  structural  damage  to  any  of  the  four  hospitals 
In  Anchorage,  although  the  hospital  at  t.tnendorf  Af*  had  sonr  damage  Access 
and  ogress  routes  rassalnad  Intact  ho  patients  or  personnel  were  injured 
Utilities  were  off  at  all  four  hospitals  only  Samaritan.  because  its  emer¬ 
gency  generator  did  not  function,  was  evacuated 

The  Rad  Cross  chapter  headquarter*  was  damaged.  and  the  executive  secre¬ 
tary  was  unable  to  Isxmedlataly  retrieve  her  disaster  files  and  lists  of  volun¬ 
teers  Rad  Cross  staff  parsonnal  at  the  two  nearby  Military  bases  ware 
occupied  with  duties  at  the  bases 

Tht  Salvation  Aney ,  with  Its  buildings  and  facilities  undamaged  a  <d  It* 
personnel  available.  Suffered  little.  If  any,  loss  In  capability  Hie  only 
kay  staff  aether  Missing  was  the  Alaskan  divisional  coaesander  who  was  out* Id- 
the  cOHBunlty  at  the  1 1  ms  of  Inpact  and  unable  to  return  ianedlately 

The  two  nearby  military  bases.  F.lmendorf  and  Fort  Klchardson.  suff«  red 
considerable  damaga;  however,  with  their  vast  resources,  their  capability  v.t. 
not  seriously  Inpalred.  The  proxlaiity  of  the  Alaeka  hail  ora  I  i.uard,  *d  i»h 
was  training  at  Fort  Richardson,  enabled  (he  r.uard  to  lend  assistance  quickly 
when  civil  authorities  requested  it 

All  of  the  commercial  radio  and  television  stations  went  off  the  air  ai 
the  tlae  of  the  quake  because  of  power  failure.  With  undamaged  facilities 
and  emergency  generators,  the  first  cosesercl al  station  returned  to  the  air 
twenty  Minute*  after  the  quake. 

The  preceding  provides  sons  indication  of  the  dimensions  of  (he  tasks 
that  confronted  the  comsxinlty  of  Anchorage  It  should  he  eephaaited  at  this 
point,  that  what  has  been  described  here  as  tha  results  of  the  itxpac;  was  not 
apparent  for  soar  hours  or  tven  days.  Initially,  no  one  had  the  answer  to 
tho  question  that  all  resldants  were  asking  themselves  and  others  -•  "What 
happened?"  It  is  one  thing  to  he  able  to  determine  what  tasks  need  to  he  done 
and  then  devise  means  to  accomplish  then  It  is  quits  a  diffarent  matrar  when 
one  of  the  major  "tasks"  is  to  find  out  what  the  tusks  are  -•  what  has  to  be 


done.  What  follow*  in  the  subsequent  ehopetro  1*  e  description  of  cosaunlty 
Activity  in  tho  emergency  period.  One  should  keep  in  Bind  that  this  Activity 
was  not  inltletod  nor  did  It  proceed  upon  e  complete  knowledge  of  whet  hod  to 
t>»  done.  This  would  heve  been  rectonel  but  retlonellty  hee  its  Unite,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  contest  of  incomplete  knowledge.  Those  in  Anchorege  not  onl* 
hod  to  cope  with  the  problecM  resulting  free  tnpect  but  they  hed  to  cope  with 
the  p  rob  lea  of  finding  out  whet  ectuelly  hed  heppened. 
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CHAPTER  V 


FUNCTIONAL  PRIORITIES  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  RESPONSE 
PART  I:  PRESERVATION  OF  LIFE 

In  chapter  three  a  sequence  of  functional  priorities  after  the  disaster 
event  was  suggested.  It  was  suggested  that,  while  in  "normal  times"  the 
activities  within  communities  are  directed  toward  a  diversity  of  ends,  in  the 
emergency  period  a  new  priority  of  community  functions  emerges.  In  the  next 
three  chapters,  the  priority  system  which  was  posited  will  be  examined.  In 
this  chapter  the  activities  within  the  community  which  related  to  the  "preser¬ 
vation  of  life"  will  he  detailed.  The  following  chapters  will  do  the  same 
for  "restoration  of  essential  services,"  "the  maintenance  of  public  order," 
"the  maintenance  of  public  morale,"  "provision  of  food  and  shelter,"  and  for 
"economic,"  and  "leisure"  activities.  Each  of  these  discussions  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  an  overall  statement  concerning  the  activity  relating  to  these 
functions,  followed  by  a  chronology  of  events  within  the  community  relevant 
to  the  particular  function.  These  chronologies  were  compiled  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  Most  of  the  material  was  derived  from  interviews  with  organiza¬ 
tional  officials  in  the  Anchorage  area  by  a  !)RC  staff  member.  This  form  of 
information  was  supplemented  by  organizational  logs,  mass  media  announcements, 
and  other  documentary  materials  from  specific  organizations .  The  utilization 
of  this  type  of  presentation  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  activity  which  did 
occur  in  Anchorage  during  the  emergency  period  actually  follows  the  sequence 
of  functional  priorities  which  was  hypothesized.  The  time  notations  on  the 
chronologies  are  primarily  intended  to  convey  sequence  and  not  orecise 
occurrence.  In  instances  of  contradictory  information  --  and  the  emergency 
period  is  not  the  most  opportune  time  for  consistent  record  keeping  --  we  have 
resolved  such  contradictions  based  on  our  more  inclusive  knowledge  of  the 
events  in  the  community. 

In  this  chapter  activity  carried  out  with  the  intent  and/or  major  conse¬ 
quences  of  protecting  and  sustaining  life  at  the  community  level  is  included, 
-his  focus  excludes  specific  individual  actions,  i.e. ,  an  individual  rescuing 
nis  own  ^amily,  However,  if  this  same  person  became  involved  in  the  provision 
of  rescue  and  medical  aid  in  a  more  general  sense,  his  activity  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  having  community  relevance.  The  sequence  of  discussion  moves  from 
search-and-rescue  activity,  to  the  emergency  medical  response  and  to  public 
health  activities. 

A.  Search  and  Rescue 


This  activity  began  immediately  after  the  shaking  subsided  at  about 
5:40  pin.  on  Friday  and  continued  throughout  the  night  and  into  the  next  day. 
ihere  was  no  overall  coordination  in  this  area  until  early  Saturday  morning 
when  the  city  Civil  Defense  director  appointed  a  volunteer  to  take  charge  of 
various  volunteer  search-and-rescue  groups.  Even  after  this  appointment, 
there  was  search-and-rescue  activity  apart  from  the  official  CD  groups. 
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Practically  all  the  victims  of  the  impact  were  found  and  removed  before 
dark  on  the  first  night.  Later  activity  involved  duplication  of  the  first 
efforts  and  checking  out  various  reports  of  tapping  sounds  or  calls  for  help 
coming  from  abandoned  and  damaged  structures.  Ry  Saturday  evening,  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  impact,  organized  search-and-rescue  groups  had  thoroughly 
searched  every  building  --  collapsed  or  standing  --  in  the  heavily  damaged 
area  three  or  four  times.  The  coordinator  appointed  by  the  Civil  Defense 
director  was  convinced  that  no  victims  remained  to  be  rescued  anywhere  in  the 
Anchorage  vicinity.  From  this  time,  search-and-rescue  teams  were  put  on  a 
standby  basis  until  the  downtown  business  area  was  opened  to  tbe  public.  By 
Sunday  afternoon,  however,  it  seemed  obvious  to  all  city  officials  that  no 
further  rescue  work  remained  to  be  done. 


Chronology  of  Search- and-Rescue  Activity 
Friday,  March  27,  1964 

5:36  p.m.  Impact.  Individual  "preventive"  action  is  taken  all  over  the 

community.  Some  large  buildings  are  evacuated  before  the  shak¬ 
ing  subsides.  Individuals  check  several  apartment  buildings 
and  help  occupants  to  evacuate. 

5:40  p.m.  Immediately  after  impact,  Crowds  gather  in  the  downtown  area, 

notably  in  front  of  the  C.  Penney  Company  store  where  con¬ 
crete  facing  has  dropped  upqp  automobiles  in  front  of  the 
building  and  at  the  Fourtji  Avenue  slide. 

Individuals  help  survivors  climb  out  of  the  sunken  area  in 
Turnagain.  Several  Ala«ka  Rescue  Group  members  assist. 

The  damaged  Penney' s  stpre  is  visible,  from  the  main  fire  sta¬ 
tion  at  the  Public  Safety  Building.  As  soon  as  the  doors  can 
be  opened  manually  (several  minutes),  an  ambulance  and  an  en¬ 
gine  company  are  dispatched  to  the  front  of  Penney' s  where  they 
initiate  rescue  efforts.  Two  dead  and  one  injured  are  removed 
immediately.  The  injured  person  is  taken  to  a  hospital  by  fire 
department  ambulance. 

5:50  p.m.  The  fire  chief  sends  firemen  and  rescue  squads  into  various 

sectors  of  the  city  to  check  for  potential  fires. 

The  Spenard  Volunteer  Fire  Department  reports  damage  at  Turn¬ 
again  and  asks  for  ambulances;  one  ambulance  is  sent. 

6:00  -  The  rescue  effort  at  Penney' s  is  hampered  by  the  crowd  of  on- 

6:15  p.m.  lookers.  Wreckers  and  other  equipment  have  difficulty  getting 
through . 

The  fire  department  ambulance  returning  from  St.  Joseph's  Hos¬ 
pital  picks  up  a  severely  injured  person  at  Third  and  A  Streets 
and  takes  him  to  Samaritan  Hospital.  Upon  arrival,  the  driver 
finds  the  hospital  being  evacuated  and  takes  the  patient  to  St. 
Joseph's.  All  rescue  squads  are  notified  by  radio  to  take 
injured  persons  to  St.  Joseph's. 
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6:13  -  Two  Anchorage  Fire  Deportment  rescue  ambulances  are  at  the 

6:30  p.m.  Turnagain  site.  The  Spenard  Volunteer  Fire  Department  has 

charge  of  rescue  operations  there.  Some  state  highway  patrol 
troopers  also  assist  in  searching  homes  and  helping  the  unin¬ 
jured  to  climb  out.  The  Spenard  fire  chief  sends  a  call  for 
helicopters  to  evacuate  injured  persons.  Two  casualties  are 
taken  from  their  homes  by  a  helicopter  (Moore's  helicopter 
service)  and  lifted  up  to  the  ambulances.  Both  are  taken  to 
a  hospital. 

Many  injured  persons  have  already  been  taken  to  the  hospital 
by  private  automobile.  They  are  refused  ambulance  service 
because  they  are  only  slightly  injured. 

Two  funeral  homes  send  a  total  of  six  vehicles  with  eight 
stretchers  and  eight  men  to  the  fire  department's  main  station 
downtown  for  use  as  ambulances.  One  jeep  with  two  stretchers 
is  brought  by  a  civilian  volunteer.  Tims,  the  fire  department 
has  ten  ambulances  available,  three  with  the  Spenard  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  at  Turnagain  and  seven  at  the  main  station 
downtown . 


6:13  - 
7:15  p.m. 


Firemen  searcli  a  number  of  buildings  in  the  damaged  areas  by 
walking  through  and  calling.  A  few  policemen  and  volunteers 
assist..  All  the  downtown  hotels  are  checked. 


6:40  p.m. 


7:31  p.m. 
8;00  p.m. 


8:01  p.m. 


Light  rescue-and-damage  assessment  teams  begin  to  be  dispatched 
from  the  Public  Safety  Building.  A  city  engineer  and  several 
acquaintances  have  procured  city  maps;  t  lie  engineer  organizes 
teams  of  five  to  ten  men  which  he  sends  into  areas  "gridded  in 
red."  These  Learns  search  for  survivors  and  inspect  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings.  They  turn  off  all  utilities,  report 
on  broken  water  mains,  hazards  such  as  broken  pieces  of  build¬ 
ings  hanging  and  about  to  drop,  broken  glass,  etc.  Teams  are 
made  up  of  volunteers  who  have  come  to  the  Public  Salety 
Building  to  offer  their  services.  This  effort  continues 
throughout  the  night.  these  teams  are  labeled  here,  the 
"Disaster  Control  Croup." 

A  tire  department  uni:  removes  a  man  trapped  at  First  and  C 
Streets  and  takes  him  to  a  hospital. 

All  operating  units  of  the  fire  department  ire  at  headquarters. 
The  fire  department  search-, md- rescue  activity  ceases  for  the 
ni  gli  L . 

A  specially  trained  Army  mountain  rescue  team  is  placed  on 
alert  status  at  Ft  Richardson. 

'Hu  re  is  a  report  that  a  "tidal  wave"  is  expected.  The  fire 
department  dispatches  two  units  with  power  microphones  to  the 
South  Addition  and  '  oot.  leg. ter  Love  areas  to  warn  residents  Lc 

t.  V . .  r  i  \  t  . 

P.n  lie  works  employees  ova,  untie  also. 
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8; 31  p.m. 

9:00  - 

10:00  p.m. 

9: 15  p.m. 

10:00  p.m. 

11:00  - 

11:30  p.m. 

11:00  - 

12:00  p.m. 

12:30  a.m. 

1:40  a.m. 

5:25  a.m. 

5:30  - 
6:00  a.m. 


A  fire  department  unit  reports  that  the  Bootlegger  Cove  area 
is  evacuated. 

A  radio  broadcast  asks  for  Alaska  Rescue  ('roup  personnel  to  do 
rescue  work.  A  local  member  of  this  group  checks  and  discovers 
that  the  request  i.  for  the  next  morning. 

The  Army  mountain  rescue  team  is  dispatched  to  the  highway 
patrol  office  at  East  Thirtieth  Street.  No  one  there  had  re¬ 
quested  a  rescue  team.  After  about  an  hour  the  team  is  asked 
to  report  to  the  Public  Safety  Building. 

A  child  is  discovered  pinned  in  the  wreckage  in  a  building. 

A  rescue  team  composed  of  experienced  men  with  equipment  for 
heavy  work  (ropes,  jacks,  etc.)  is  dispatched  to  the  scene. 

It  takes  them  until  6:00  a.m.  to  free  the  child. 

Several  of  the  Alaska  Rescue  Croup  members  meet  in  the  Turnagain 
area  They  decide  to  organize  teams  and  go  through  the  area. 

Six  teams  of  three  men  per  team  are  organized  and  begin  search¬ 
ing  buildings  in  the  slide  area  with  flashlights.  This  group 
did  not  know  that  the  area  had  already  been  searched  before 
dark. 

The  Army  rescue  team  arrives  at  the  Safety  Building.  After 
they  locate  the  mayor,  he  asks  them  to  search  the  Turnagain 
area.  The  two  officers  decide  to  make  a  personal  reconnais¬ 
sance  of  the  area  before  committing  their  troops. 


Saturday,  March  28,  1964 

The  two  officers  arrive  at  Turnagain  and  radio  back  their  im¬ 
pressions.  They  decide  that  it  would  be  of  little  value  to 
commit  their  troops  to  search  the  area  until  daylight.  After 
returning  to  the  Safety  Building  they  recommend  to  the  mayor 
that  150  troops  be  assigned  to  the  area  at  daybreak  to  make  a 
systematic  search.  They  are  then  sent  back  to  Ft.  Richardson. 

Alaska  Rescue  Group  members  report  that  they  have  completed 
their  search  of  the  Turnagain  area.  All  the  houses  are  empty. 
They  will  be  searched  again  at  daylight.  At  the  Safety  Build¬ 
ing  they  are  asked  to  stand  by  until  daylight  when  rescue  teams 
will  be  sent  to  search  all  multiple-story  buildings. 

Military  rescue  and  survey  teams  are  sent  to  the  Third  Avenue 
area  (downtown)  with  instructions  to  search  all  the  buildings. 

An  Alaska  Rescue  Group  member  arrives  at  the  Public  Safety 
Building  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  night  before.  He 
finds  other  Alaska  Rescue  Group  members  there  and  gathers  them 
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together  to  form  rescue  teams.  Some  time  elapses  while  he 
attempts  to  discover  where  they  are  needed  and  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  or  in  charge.  A  captain  in  the  fire  department  informs 
him  that  they  are  needed  but  he  does  not  know  where  or  who  is 
in  charge.  The  police  tell  him  to  take  charge  of  the  rescue 
effort.  Finally  the  Civil  Defense  director,  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  captain,  and  the  Alaska  Rescue  Group  volunteer  talk  mat¬ 
ters  over  and  decide  to  organize  the  rescue  effort  from  the 
Public  Safety  (5uilding.  The  fire  captain  cleans  out  the 
assistant  fire  chief's  office  for  the  rescue  group.  Rescue 
teams  are  dispatched  to  areas  of  known  damage  and  where  requests 
for  search  or  rescue  were  made.  Initially  there  are  about  ten 
Alaska  Rescue  Group  members,  enough  for  two  teams. 

The  fire  department  supplies  the  rescue  groups  with  maps  and 
advises  them  as  to  where  they  can  get  assistance,  both  equipment 
and  manpower. 

At  least  one  rescue  team  is  still  operating  under  the  direction 
of  t’ne  city's  DisasLer  Control  Group. 

7:00  -  Search  and  rescue  is  fully  organized.  Two  teams  are  dispatched 

9:00  a.m.  to  the  east  end  of  Fourth  Avenue  slide  area  with  instructions 
to  search  building  by  building,  working  west.  Two  additional 
teams  are  sent  to  the  west  end  of  the  slide  with  instructions 
to  work  east  until  they  meet  the  other  teams.  One  team  is  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  Penney  building.  Teams  are  instructed  to  report 
back  every  hour  or  whenever  they  have  completed  searching  a 
block.  Runners  are  used  to  communicate  between  teams  and 
headquarters . 


8:47  a.m. 


10:10  a.m. 


Fire  department  personnel  from  both  the  Anchorage  and  Spenard 
departments  set  up  a  command  post  at  Turnagain  and  begin  a 
full-scale  search  of  the  entire  area.  City  CD  sends  rescue 
teams  to  Turnagain  with  instructions  to  report  to  the  command 
post  at  lliamna  Avenue  and  Susitna  Drive.  The  Anchorage  Fire 
Department  requests  helicopters  at  tiie  Turnagain  command  post 
for  standby  assistance.  A  local  citizens  radio  band  club 
offers  assistance  to  the  search-and-rescue  coordinator.  He 
assigns  them  to  various  areas  to  provide  communications:  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  Alaska  Native  Hospital,  Penney' s  store, 
lurnagain  area,  and  Shadyside  Nursing  Home  (this  one  was 
assigned  later  than  the  others) . 

During  the  morning,  other  persons  and  groups  offer  to  help  with 
search-and-rescue  work.  Eventually  about  142  men  are  utilized 
aside  from  the  military  and  the  crew  still  working  with  the 
city  engineer.  The  various  groups  represented  are  Alaska  Res- 
^  '-1®  v  roup ,  30;  ski  patrol.  40;  volunteer  firemen  trom  outlying 
areas,  40;  citizens'  radio  band  club,  8-10;  and  construction 
workers  with  trucks  and  equipment,  24. 

One  officer  and  twenty  enlisted  men  are  dispatched  lo  the 
Turnagain  command  post  at  Susitna  Drive  and  lliamna  Avenue  for 
search-and-rescue.  work. 
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10:  SO  a  m 


The  Any  supplies  onr  I’ffltsr  .wd  forty  polluted  men  lo  assist 
with  tte  secret*  -it  l'et,i'ry‘»  Hit#  group  return*  from  Penney'* 

.» t  ll-Vt  ,1  ID 

3 :  3  ^  p  m.  All  military  scare  >i-.iud- rcidir  r.  roup*  Are  released.  They  .ire 

asked  to  *t end  Wy  for  till  if  needed.  HU*  i*  done  in  consul  - 
t  At  Ion  wit  It  t  We  riiy  rn.iM.ierr 

Evening  The  (I)  coordinator  i*  convinced  that  all  the  bodies  and  injured 

persons  have  Ween  found  t.<t|  hr  keep*  the  rescue  program  going 
until  Sunday  afternoon 

R.  Medical  Cere 


There  were  five  hospital*  in  the  Anchorage  are*  prior  lo  the  earthquake, 
two  private  and  three  public  Initially,  the  major  attention  of  the  community 
centered  on  the  two  private  hospitals  Nearly  all  of  the  injured,  however, 
were  brought  to  one  hospital.  St  loseph's.  for  treatment. 

There  were  various  reasons  the  three  public  hospitals  in  the  area  were 
not  regarded  as  places  to  take  the  injured.  The  Elmendorf  Hospital  was  out¬ 
side  the  coaaminity  and  thus,  while  it  could  have  represented  an  additional 
resource  if  needed,  wss  not  directly  involved  in  the  consennl ty-wide  medical 
response.  In  addition,  the  Elawndorf  staff  personnel  focused  upon  their 
internal  problems  and  the  injured  brought  to  them  from  the  military,  while 
the  two  private  hospitals  were  seen  as  relevant  to  general  community  needs. 

The  Alaska  Native  Hospital  (ANII) .  a  large  facility,  was  generally  defined  as 
serving  the  native  population.  Thus,  it  received  only  seventeen  patients  from 
the  Anchorage  comsainity  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours;  eight  of  these 
were  hospitalised.  The  AKH  p*i -onnel  activated  their  disaster  plan,  set  up 
a  triage  arrangement,  and  notified  the  local  Civil  Defense  of  their  readiness 
to  receive  patients.  They  also  made  contact  with  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and 
offered  to  assist  if  needed.  However,  their  main  activity,  aside  from  caring 
for  the  patients  already  admitted,  involved  providing  facilities  for  state 
public  health  officials  and  administering  typhoid  shots  --  a  public  health 
amasure  instituted  several  days  after  impact.  On  Saturday,  March  28,  ANH  was 
asked  to  prepare  for  an  influx  of  casualties  from  outlying  villages,  but  this 
never  sutertaliied  AKH  provided  an  additional  function  by  housing  some 
refugees  during  the  night  of  the  earthquake. 

The  Alaska  Psychiatric  Institute  sustained  only  minor  damage.  The  staff 
and  patients  were  not  injured  by  the  quake  so  the  institute  could  have  handled 
a  number  of  casualties.  However,  no  disaster  casualties  were  taken  there.  The 
main  emergency  services  provided  at  API  were  office  space  and  clerical  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  state  public  health  team  and  housirt  for  senile  and  psychiatric 
patients  who  tad  to  be  evacuated  from  the  Harborview  Nursing  Home  in  Valdez. 

The  two  private  hospitals  which  absorbed  the  bulk  of  the  incoming  casual¬ 
ties  had  about  205  beds  available.  Slightly  over  half  of  these  were  occupied 
at  the  time  of  the  impact  and  a  number  of  these  occupancies  could  have  been 
discharged  if  space  had  been  needed. 


One  p.oiletn  became  apparent  very  early.  Samaritan  Hospital,  the  downtown 
medical  facility  --  without  power  and  water  and  with  an  odor  of  gas  in  the 
tmildi  ,g  -*  w's  evacuated.  Sometime  between  5:45  and  6:00  p.m.  the  director 
of  nuises  was  informed  that  St.  Joseph's  hospital  was  operational  and  could 
receive  patienis.  She  immediately  decided  to  send  home  all  patients  who  could 
he  released  and  to  evacuate  the  rest  to  St.  .Joseph's.  Physicians  with  patients 
at  Samaritan  had  already  begun  discharging  those  who  could  go  home.  Thus, 
Samaritan  Hospital  received  and  treated  only  two  emergency  cases  on  Friday 
night . 


In  all,  twenty-two  patients  were  transferred  to  St.  Joseph's  between  6:00 
and  8:00  p.m.  Since  communications  were  erratic  or  nonexistent  right  after 
the  quake,  there  was  no  way  to  call  for  ambulances.  Volunteers  with  cars 
and  station  wagons  provided  transportation.  One  male  Samaritan  staff  member 
stepped  into  the  street,  stopped  cars,  and  asked  drivers  to  take  patients  to 
St.  Joseph's.  A  local  l’,oy  Scout  troop,  which  was  out  delivering  directories 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  arrived  at  Samaritan  in  time  to  help  evacuate 
some  of  the  patients.  Police  cruisers  provided  escort  for  most  of  the  station 
wagons  transporting  stretcher  cases.  Patients  were  evacuated  in  the  following 
order:  ambulatory  patiints  first,  obstetrical  patients  next,  and  medical- 

surgical  cases  last  --  including  the  stretcher  cases.  By  7:30  p.m.  all  pa¬ 
tients  were  out  of  Samai  i tan  Hospital.  The  last  ones  arrived  at  St.  Joseph's 
between  7:45  and  8:00  p.m.,  accompanied  by  Samaritan  nurses.  On  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  Samaritan  announced  on  radio  that  it  was  then  open  for  emergency  service 
and  that  full  operation  would  he  resumed  hy  7:00  a.m.  Monday  morning. 

Thus  St.  Joseph's  treated  most  of  the  disaster  victims.  Of  its  155  beds, 
75  were  occupied  when  tiie  disaster  struck,  leaving  80  beds  available.  None 
of  the  top  level  administrative  and  medical  staff  was  at  the  hospital.  Person¬ 
nel  present  at  the  time  of  impact  were  nine  registered  nurses,  some  orderlies 
and  aids,  licensed  practical  nurses,  a  personnel  consultant  with  considerable 
Civil  Delense  experience,  and  tiie  normal  contingent  of  service  and  maintenance 
staff. 

No  injuries  occurred  and  there  was  no  serious  damage  to  the  building. 

When  city  power  went  oft  the  hospital  auxiliary  power  plant  started  automati¬ 
cally.  supplying  power  to  the  corridors,  the  emergency  room,  and  operating 
suites.  The  water  supply  from  the  city  was  also  cut  off. 

Within  thirty-five  minutes  the  director  of  nurses,  the  administrator,  the 
disaster  coordinator,  and  the  chief  of  medical  staff  were  all  present.  Their 
initial  reaction  was  to  check  Che  facilities  and  medicines  available.  With  no 
information  indicating  the  number  of  cast. allies  to  expect,  they  conducted  a 
rapid  survey  and  began  preparation  for  a  large  number.  By  6:15  p.m.,  when  the 
first  casualty  arrived,  tie  chief  of  staii,  the  disaster  coordinator  (a  sur¬ 
geon-),  aid  the  administrator  knew  that: 

1.  For  at  unknown  period  of  time  essential  power  would  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  he  125  kv .  auxiliary  diesel  plant.  Tiie  chief  engineer  reported  that 
it  could  operate  continuously  for  seventy-two  hours  without  difficulty. 
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2.  City  water  mains  were  broken  but  the  boiler  was  full.  Thus  heat 

would  be  available  for  a  short  time.  An  exposed  spring  at  the  back  of  the 

hospital  was  open  and  could  be  tapped  to  provide  water  for  hospital  mains. 

3.  Internal  communications  were  reduced  to  the  public  address  system 

and  runners.  External  communications  were  totally  inoperative. 

A.  A  preliminary  inspection  of  the  entire  plant  by  the  engineers  and 
the  architect  who  had  designed  it  indicated  that  it  was  safe.  There  was  no 
major  structural  damage. 

5.  The  radiology  department  was  without  power  for  the  operation  of  large 
X-ray  units. 

6.  The  laboratory  and  pathology  areas  were  without  power  for  equipment 
and  lights. 

7.  The  kitchen  area  was  without  power  and  in  serious  disarray.  There 
was  adequate  food  supply  for  at  least  three  days. 

8.  The  two  elevators  were  inoperative  and  exhaust  fans  within  the  hos¬ 
pital  were  not  functioning. 

9.  The  pharmacist  and  storekeeper  reported  that  despite  extensive  break¬ 
age  and  spilling  there  were  sufficient  essential  supplies  on  hand  for  emergency 
operations. 

10.  The  surgical  area  was  operational. 

11.  Sewer  mains  appeared  intact. 

12.  Rapid  response  on  the  part  of  the  medical  staff  already  indicated 
that  there  would  be  sufficient  personnel  available  for  any  contingency. ^ 

The  first  effort  after  taking  stock  of  the  situation  was  to  reassign 
personnel  to  provide  maximum  coverage  and  efficiency.  Extra  nurses  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  emergency  area,  and  as  medical  staff  became  available,  they  were 
first  assigned  to  set  up  a  triage  in  the  emergency  area.  Later  some  were 
assigned  to  cover  the  floors. 

The  triage  was  partially  set  up  at  6:15  p.m.  when  the  first  patient 
arrived.  When  the  triage  was  well  established,  patients  were  seen  in  the 
emergency  area  by  a  team  of  surgeons  and  general  practitioners  and  then  sent 
to  one  of  five  designated  areas:  area  one,  closed  fracture  cases  in  the 
charge  of  two  orthopedic  surgeons;  area  two,  open  fracture  cases  also  in  the 
charge  of  two  orthopedic  surgeons;  area  three,  five  operating  suites  for  emer¬ 
gency  surgeries;  area  four,  a  row  of  mattresses  along  the  corridor  for  the 
less  urgent  cases;  and  area  five,  the  morgue. 

The  expected  influx  of  casualties  never  materialized.  From  6:15  p.m.  to 
12:00  p.m.,  twenty-one  casualties  were  received.  Three  were  dead  on  arrival, 
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seven  were  admitted,  and  the  rest  were  sent  home.  From  Saturday  morning  until 
Sunday  night,  eighly-nin  emergencies  were  handled  at  St.  Joseph's.  Of  these, 
eighteen  were  clearly  earthquake  victims. 

Inpatient  census  at  this  hospital  never  exceeded  123  during  the  entire 
emergency.  During  the  first  77  hours,  272  emergencies  were  recorded.  Some 
were  not  recorded,  so  the  tally  should  he  somewhat  higher.  Many  of  these  were 
not  directly  earthquake-related  victims  hut  sustained  injury  while  working 
with  dehris.  Some  were  children  witli  respiratory  ailments  due  to  exposure. 

After  the  first  wave  of  casualties  was  over,  hospital  personnel  were 
assigned  to  cover  the  emergency  area  and  floors  on  a  shift  basis.  A  team  of 
doctors  was  on  duty  in  the  emergency  room  and  at  least  one  physician  had 
charge  of  each  floor.  By  Monday  morning,  most  of  the  physician's  private 
offices  were  reopened  and  specialty  coverage  at  the  hospital  was  terminated. 
All  inpatients  were  assigned  to  the  doctor  of  their  choice. 

Three  additional  matters  should  lie  mentioned;  communications  as  related 
Lo  the  hospital-community  linkage,  restoration  of  power  and  water,  and  the 
convergence  of  uninjured  persons  upon  the  hospital.  Each  of  these  represented 
problems  which  needed  to  he  resolved  to  maintain  adequate  medical  service 

during  the  emergency. 

Communications .  External  communications  were  cut  off  by  the  effects  of  the 
earthquake.  Initially  the  hospital  staff  placed  calls  for  needed  supplies  or 
personnel  over  ambulance  radios  when  they  arrived  with  patients.  Police  v/ere 
notified  that  a  radio  link  with  emergency  headquarters  was  needed.  Radio- 
equipped  cars  arrived  by  about  8:30  p.m.  to  provide  this  service.  Meanwhile 
representatives  of  state  CD  appeared  at  St.  Joseph's  and  asked  what  was  needed. 
A  radio  link  with  state  CD  was  requested.  By  9:00  p.m.  Friday  evening  the 
hospital  was  in  radio  contact  with  both  city  emergency  headquarters  and  state 
CD  headquarters.  Radio  coverage  was  continued  around  the  clock  through  Sunday 
even  though  limited  telephone  service  was  restored  by  10:00  p.m.  Friday  eve¬ 
ning.  Telephones  were  jammed  most  of  the  time. 

Power  and  Water.  A  temporary  water  supply  for  the  hospital  mains  was  provided 
by  tapping  the  open  spring  (some  reports  call  it  a  small  creek")  behind  the 
building.  The  fire  department  laid  a  suction  hose  from  the  spring  to  the 
hospital.  By  11:00  p.m.  city  water  was  on  again  at  the  hospital  hut  it  was 
not  used  until  3:00  a.m.  Because  of  potential  contamination,  physicians 
ordered  it  chlorinated  before  drinking.  The  fire  truck  with  the  suction  hose 
was  removed  early  on  Saturday.  Pure  drinking  water  was  supplied  during  the 
night  (Friday)  by  a  local  soft  drinks  firm  and  an  Army  water  trailer.  Two 
fifty-gallon  drums  of  pure  water  plus  soft  drinks  were  available  by  9:00  p.m. 

Convergence .  While  convergence  as  a  general  phenomenon  of  community  response 
will  he  discussed  elsewhere,  it  is  germane  to  mention  those  aspects  which 
affected  the  medical  response  here.  [’here  was  a  large  influx  of  persons  at 
St.  Joseph's  hospital  as  darkness  arrived  so  (hat  the  lobby  was  filled  com¬ 
pletely  and  the  crowd  spilled  over  into  some  of  the  adjacent  areas.  Some  of 
these  were  the  families  of  staff  members  who  had  lost  their  homes  and  some 


were  relatives  mil  friends  of  tin  in  lured  who  h.id  hc.ird  radio  announcement s 
stating  that  nil  patients  were  being  taken  to  St.  Joseph's  Many  more  were 
volunteers  offering  their  services  Although  the  congest  ion  was  something  of 
a  problem,  the  >droi  ni  st  ml  or  felt  that  these  persons  should  he  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  hospital  where  there  was  light  and  warmth.  At  10:00  p.m. ,  dor¬ 
mitories  at  Alaska  Methodist  Cniversity  were  made  available  for  refugees 
Some  of  the  overflow  crowd  at  St.  Joseph's  went  there  for  the  night,  thus 
relieving  the  congestion  at  the  hospital. 

Some  General  Observations  on  the  Medical  Response.  To  sumnarizc  the  medical 
situation,  the  major  problems  encountered  were  not  with  supplies,  equipment, 
or  facilities  hut  with  utilities,  power,  water,  and  sewage.  There  was  never 
a  shortage  of  competent  staff  at  any  of  the  treatment  centers.  Assigning  and 
organizing  medical  specialists  created  a  few  minor  problems  which  were  easily 
overcome.  A  tremendous  volunteer  response,  many  more  than  could  he  utilized, 
took  up  much  valuable  time  on  Friday  evening. 

Lack  of  information  wa  'c  for  many  hourr  *  * rentment  centers. 
never  knew  how  many  casualties  to  expect.  At  St.  Joseph's,  preparation  was 
made  for  four  or  five  hundred.  ANII  prepared  for  a  large  number. 

There  was  no  panic  or  hysteria  at  any  time,  either  among  patients  or 
staff. 

There  was  good  support  from  other  community  organizations  throughout  the 
emergency.  Initially  the  hospitals  functioned  on  their  own  for  thirty  minutes 
to  an  hour  without  support,  but  later  during  Friday  night  the  fire  department, 
police  department,  Civil  Defense,  the  military,  hospital  supply  houses,  and 
radio  broadcast  stations  all  provided  direct  support. 

Medically  speaking,  the  earthquake  struck  at  a  fairly  opportune  time. 

The  evening  meal  had  been  served  at  the  hospitals  so  there  was  no  concern 
about  feeding  for  eight  hours  or  so.  Secondly,  the  temperature  was  at  a 
moderate  twenty  degrees.  It  had  been  at  a  minus  ten  just  two  weeks  before. 
Exposure  and  unheated  houses  would  have  produced  many  more  emergencies  had 
it  been  colder. 


Chronology  of  Emergency  Medical  Response 
Friday,  March  27,  1964 

5:36  p.m.  Impact.  None  of  the  key  administrative  and  medical  staff  is 

at  the  hospitals.  At  St.  Joseph's,  the  personnel  consultant 
working  with  the  switchboard  operator  and  the  intercom  system 
advises  patients  to  remain  calm.  Nurses  stay  on  the  wards. 

5:40  p.m.  The  comptroller  at  Samaritan  writes  "no  smoking"  on  the  exit 

and  entrance  areas.  There  is  an  odor  of  gas  in  the  building. 
The  administrator  of  St.  Joseph's  contacts  the  hospital  via 
telephone  and  receives  a  condition  report.  She  returns  to  the 
hospital  immediately. 
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» ■  U 1  p  m 


>  <0  p.m. 


• :  #0  - 
<>:00  p.m. 


n;  10  p  m. 


6:  IT  p.ro. 


<>:  20  p.m. 


<' :  10  p .  n . 


<  :30  - 
7:00  p.m. 


: 00  p.m. 


flit  ili.i  I  hr  aid  i  imp  1 1  ngs  in  t  It*-  elevator*  #1  *il  .  loicpVl  full, 
rendering  i  iififi  inoperative  No  out?  is  in  t  lie  elevator*  at  *ht 

l  I 

il>t  pc  r  mi'iiir  I  i  iii'ii  lt.ii'i  li.rii  smoking  at  St.  'oitph'  t  in  case 
iixy^fn  linen  arc  i  token.  No  outside  ronsminlcal  loo  line*  work, 
he  a  qiit'k  fhe«  k  of  t lie  building  and  equipment.  There 

i*  no  vinllilr  danngc  of  any  consequence .  Personnel  wlio  lild 

i  ii  st  inn  i-  off  duty  t»en  1 1.  arriving  again. 

lie  itnpt  roller  at  Samaritan  goes  across  llic  street  to  a  nurs- 
i t.|,  home  to  deck  on  itn  status  and  to  discover  whether  Satssri- 
tii  pit  ic  ( s  to*. Id  lie  evaluated  to  St.  Joseph's  in  case  that 
la-come#  necessary 

Hie  director  of  t urses  at  St.  loseph's  arrives  at  the  hospital. 
She  i<n>n-d lately  assigis  two  extra  nurses  to  the  emergency  area. 
Pa-  d i ret i or  oi  nurses  at  Samaritan  arrives  at  the  hospital. 
Since  ill  nt  i  lilies  are  off  and  there  is  an  odor  of  gas  in  the 
i  Id  i sc  lau*  ms  to  check  on  whether  St.  Joseph's  could  ac- 
« i  pt  pat  ic.i>:  !■  "Someone**  tell*  her  St  loscph  '  s  is  operational 
Sic-  decides  in  evacuate  Samaritan. 

He  disaster  t  oordi  nat  or  at  St  loseph's  arrives  at  the  hospi¬ 
tal  He  begins  to  assign  treatment  areas  for  triage. 

Hit  first  earthquake  victim  arrives  at  the  St.  loseph's  Hospi- 
t  a  1  erne r  gene y  room . 

I'hv  swi  t  c  1 1  hoard  in  t  lie  lohhy  at  St.  Joseph's  becomes  the  over¬ 
all  control  point  for  the  ldmini st ralor . 

The  area  executive  of  A  Nil  picks  up  a  stiff  physician  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  t nc  hospital. 

1  valuation  of  Samaritan  Hospital  is  under  way. 

IIk  exec  live  head  and  staff  physiiiau  arrive  at  AMI.  A  number 
of  other  staff  mem'-crs  arc  1 1  ready  them.  A  quick  tour  of  the 
lospit  il  indicates  no  major  damage,  hut  offices  and  storerooms 
ire  in  scrums  disarray.  After  a  meet  lag  of  personnel  in  the 
lo*i»y.  triage  is  organized  and  the  emergency  room  set  up  to 
receive  casualties,  i'ventually  the  director  of  nurses  and  all 
the  surgical  staff  report  for  work. 

casual*  i o#  arc-  arriving  at  all  four  •-.am  ciit. ranges  to  St. 

•  osvpi  's  Hospital.  Mattresses  are  removed  from  vacant  beds 
on  the  seconJ  Moor  and  placed  ii*  the  corridor  adjacent  to  the 
i::ier  ci  cy  room. 


A\  stalf  Hive  iluir  triage  operable.  It  is  refined  .ml  im- 
proeed  duri  ’  l  it*  evc-.u  ■*. 


-n'i. 


7:30  - 

8:00  p .m 

8:30  p . m . 

8:50  p . m . 

8:45  - 
9:00  p.m 

9:00  p.m. 


9:15  p.m. 
10:00  p.m. 

10:30  - 

11:00  p.m. 


A  r .id  1 O  .iniiO'iiucncnl  indit.itc*  tli.it  St.  loseph'i  ill  the  only 
fully  .qur.itioit.il  cncr.cmy  medic,  il  center  available.  An 
.ippe.il  in  made  for  nurse* 

AMI  at. iff  sends  i  runner  t  o  t  l»c  slate  CD  office  on  Fifth  Avenue 
.ind  asks  tor  .i  w  ilkic-t.ilkie  to  provide  corrintmic.it  ion  with  (.'!) 
he.idqu.irt  era . 

The  AMI  generator  is  repaired  by  .in  FAA  electrician.  It  had 
failed  intermittently  and  finally  nave  out  completely. 

A  radio  announcement  indicates  that  St.  Joseph's  has  plenty  of 
nur jcs 

"Requests  for  a  water  tanker  at  St.  Joseph's."  (SCI)  log) 

Ihe  staff  physici;  i  from  AMI  reports  to  RCD  that  ANH  can  accent 
pat ient  s . 

Stare  Cl)  sends  a  man  with  a  portable  field  radio  to  AMI.  This 
unit  is  kept  in  operation  twenty- four  hours  a  day  for  several 
days. 

An  Anchorage  city  truck  arrives  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  with 
elements  of  a  200-hcd  Civil  Defense  emergency  hospital.  A 
local  doctor  had  surveyed  the  CD  emergency  medical  items  stored 
in  a  warehouse  and  asked  that  they  be  sent  to  St.  Joseph's. 

At  about  the  same  time  a  truck  reports  at  St.  Joseph's  with 
additional  mattresses  and  bed  frames. 

The  Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Company  of  Anchorage  delivers  two 
fifty-gallon  drums  of  drinking  water  r.nd  some  soft  drinks  to 
St  Joseph's.  One  of  the  drums  was  set  up  on  the  fifth  floor. 
"St.  Joseph's  has  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  blood,  and 
plasma."  (SCD  log) 

A  local  radio  rtation  receives  a  report  that  St.  Joseph's  needs 
a  chlorinator  and  someone  to  Install  it. 

"St.  Joseph's  has  all  the  equipment  and  nurses  needed."  (SCD 
log) 

Sandwiches  and  coffee  are  served  to  the  staff  and  refu  • e at 
St.  Joseph's. 

The  president  of  Alaska  Methodist  University  offers  AMU  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  housing  of  refugees.  Tills  is  announced  over  the 
hospital  intercom  along  with  an  offer  to  provide  transportation 
for  those  who  need  it. 

The  night  staff  at  St.  Joseph's  reports  an  hour  early. 

Limited  telephone  service  is  restored  to  St.  Joseph  s. 

I'he  Anchorage  Fire  Department  delivers  1,000  gallons  of  water 
to  ANH.  ANH  receives  a  thirty-kw.  generator  from  the  Air  Force. 
Th i s  provides  enough  extra  power  to  enable  them  to  start 
cooking. 
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11:00 


1:00  a 

1:09  a 

1:38  a 

3:10  a, 

'i :  30  a 
3:00  a, 

0:00  - 
9:00 

7:30  a, 

M irni ni 


.m.  Milk  rationing;  is  ordered  at  Si,  Joseph’s  to  conserve  available 

supplies . 

A  Nil  is  in  touch  wi  tii  St.  Joseph's  on  a  fairly  regular  basis 
throughout  Ltie  evening  via  runners.  ANH  offers  assistance  by 
way  of  personnel  or  facilities  if  needed. 

Saturday,  March  28,  1964 

,ia.  The  St.  Joseph's  auxiliary  power  plant  fails;  batteries  fror. 

Army  trucks  are  used  to  restart  it.  A  call  for  more  batteries 
sent  out  over  police  radio  produces  a  quick  response. 

m.  Samaritan  is  "in  business"  and  "they  need  water  and  a  radio 

truck."  "ANH  needs  water  by  9:00  p.m."  (SCO  log)  (Tills  bit 
of  misinformation  is  interesting  since  Samaritan  was  not  ready 
for  patients  until  Sunday  afternoon.) 

.m.  "St.  Joseph's  Hospital  needs  eighty-one  beds  for  morning  needs." 

(Again  a  bit  of  misinformation.  St.  Joseph's  was  overstocked 
wi  tii  beds  at  this  time.)  (SCD  log) 

m.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  requires  portable  autoclaves  art!  a  200- 

ned  CD  hospital.  (The  CD  hospital  had  arrived  there  some  hours 
before.)  The  portable  autoclaves  are  requested  by  the  St. 
Joseph's  staff  because  the  auxiliary  plant  does  not  provide 
enough  power  to  operate  their  large  autoclaves.  (SCD  log) 

m.  "One  autoclave  is  en  route  to  St.  Joseph's."  (SCD  log) 

in.  Tiie  Army  delivers  a  small  portable  generator  to  Samaritan 

Hospital . 

Ihe  ANH  maintenance  supervisor  comes  to  the  Public  Safety 
a.m.  building  with  a  request  that  electricity  be  restored  at  the 
'Hospital.  Chugach  Electric,  a  local  REA  cooperative  wh.'.ch 
normally  supplies  ANH,  is  inoperative  and  has  no  indication 
when  they  can  supply  power. 

m.  An  Army  truck  delivers  a  100-kw.  generator  to  Samaritan  Hos¬ 

pital.  This  culminates  a  night-long  and  frustrating  search  ly 
the  administrator  for  a  generator  with  sufficient  power  to 
supply  the  entire  hospital. 

:  Army  trucks  deliver  water  to  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Volunteers  assist  Samaritan  staff  in  cleanup  operatic n  cc 
restoration  within  the  building. 

An  elevator  repairman  arrives  at  St.  Joseph's  and  rep.  i  a  the 
elevator  s . 
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12;00  a.m.  The  large  autoclaves  at  S'.  Joseph's  become  operational  again 

with  t lie  firming  up  of  city  power. 

3:20  p.m.  "One  thousand  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  are  en  route  to  St. 

Joseph's  Hospital."  (SCH  log) 

C.  Public  Health 


In  addition  to  the  immediate  response  in  terms  of  search  and  rescue  and 
emergency  medical  care,  activity  was  directed  toward  neutralizing  environmental 
health  threats  created  by  the  earthquake.  It  was  known  that  fresh  water  sup¬ 
plies  were  potentially  contaminated.  The  city  of  Anchorage  does  not  have  a 
health  department.  Public  health  needs  are  met  by  contract  with  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare. 

At  the  time  of  the  quake  the  local  public  health  officer  was  ill  and 
unable  to  assume  responsibility  for  emergency  activity.  To  compound  the  prob¬ 
lem,  the  director  of  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center,  who  was  designated  in 
the  emergency  health  plan  as  his  alternate,  was  also  incapacitated.  This  left 
no  one  in  charge  of  public  health  services  in  the  Greater  Anchorage  Health 
District  at  the  time  of  impact. 

At  first,  most  of  the  public  health  nurses  and  sanitarians  remained  at 

home.  However,  one  of  the  local  sanitarians  came  to  the  Public  Safety  Build¬ 

ing  at  8:00  p.m.  At  the  time,  he  thought  he  was  the  only  sanitarian  available. 
He  was  asked  to  organize  a  program  to  supply  safe  drinking  water  to  the  city. 

He  had  no  staff  and  little  information  about  sources  of  equipment  and  pure 

water. 

About  9:30  p.m.  this  sanitarian  had  the  first  of  a  series  of  public 
health  messages  released  over  the  radio,  warning  area  residents  that  all  water 
must  be  regarded  as  contaminated  and  unsafe  for  human  consumption  until  it  was 
boiled  or  chlorinated.  He  issued  simple  instructions  for  the  chlorination  of 
water  with  household  chlorinated  bleach, 

A  separate  announcement  called  for  public  health  sanitarians  to  report 
to  the  Public  Safety  Building.  Three  of  his  regular  staff  reported  eventually 
and,  with  liaison  assistance  provided  by  the  military,  water  trailers  were 
procured  from  nearby  Fort  Richardson.  The  first  of  these  arrived  at  the 
Public  Safety  Building  by  11:00  p.m.  Friday  evening.  These  were  dispatched 
to  various  key  points  throughout  the  city,  with  shelters  and  hospitals  being 
given  priority. 

Before  midnight  on  Friday,  the  health  officer  of  the  southcentral  region 
of  Alaska  stopped  in  at  the  Public  Safety  Building  and  conferred  with  the 
sanitarian.  It  was  agreed  that  the  sanitarian  would  continue  there  with  the 
water  program  and  that  the  health  officer  would  report  to  state  Civil  Defense 
headquarters . 
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The  sanit  irian  in  charge  of  the  water  program  had  difficulty  convincing 
military  at  thorities  of  the  need  for  so  many  water  trailers.  It  was  a  con¬ 
fused  and  hectic  night.  However,  he  was  able  to  report  by  4:00  p.m.  on  Satur¬ 
day  that  safe  water  was  available  at  no  less  than  twenty-nine  schools  and  other 
central  places  throughout  the  city  and  outlying  areas.  These  water  trailers 
were  staffed  and  iiw  in  Luined  by  military  personnel  until  city  water  was  restored 
and  declared  safe.  A  week  after  the  earthquake  the  number  had  been  reduced  to 
nine  trailers,  mostly  in  the  Turnagain  and  downtown  areas.  In  addition  to  the 
water  trailers  the  military  also  supplied  four  water  treatment  plants  capable 
of  purifying  water  on  t lie  spot.  These  were  put  in  use  on  Monday,  March  30, 
and  phased  out  on  Thursday,  Apri L  2. 


With  sufficient  pure  water  available  by  Saturday  afternoon,  attention 
was  directed  to  testing  public  wells  and  city  water  mains  as  the  latter  were 
restored.  The  earthquake  had  destroyed  the  health  service  laboratory  normally 
used  for  this  purpose.  Military  laboratories  did  some  of  the  testing  but  the 
hulk  of  it  wan  done  by  Arctic  Alaska  Testing  Laboratories,  a  local  firm.  Since 
the  extent  of  underground  breakage  of  both  sewers  and  water  mains  was  unknown, 
each  section  of  main  had  to  he  systematically  Lested  before  the  water  could 
he  declared  safe  for  drinking.  i’.y  April  S,  a  week  and  a  half  after  impact, 
only  a  few  outlying,  subdivisions  remained  to  he  tested.  Water  transmitted 
through  overland  irrigation  pipes  was  declared  unsafe  and  had  to  he  boiled 
or  chlorinated. 


Meanwhile,  public  health  clinics  for  typhoid  vaccinations  were  set  up  at 
a  number  of  points  in  the  city,  using  local,  state,  and  federal  public  health 
nurses  and  doctors,  us  well  as  volunteers.  This  week-long  program  was  initi¬ 
ated  on  Saturday  morning  on  a  small  scale  and  expanded  during  the  next  several 
days.  In  all,  38,000  typhoid  i  uocluat  ions  were  administered  in  the  Anchorage 
area . 


beginning  the  first  week  after  the  quake,  one  sanitarian  was  assigned 
solely  to  the  food  warehouses  for  about  a  month  to  inspect  food  supplies  until 
they  had  all  been  cleaned  out. 

The  main  feature  of  the  public  health  effort  was  the  initial  inchoate 
and  the  somewhat  individualized  response  of  its  professional  personnel.  Most 
of  the  early  effort  (or,  Friday  night  and  Saturday)  was  carried  out  hv  individ- 
utls  or  small  groups  somewhat  disconnected  from  one  another.  Overall  direction 
and  coordination  did  not  emerge  until  Sunday  when  the  acting  director  of  the 
Arctic  Health  Research  (.enter  was  informed  that  he  should  have  charge  of  the 
Anchorage  Lmergoncy  Health  Service.  After  reporting  to  the  Public  Safety 
building  and  being  briefed  l>y  the  regional  health  director,  lit  assumed  command 
of  the  situation.  Since  lie  was  unfamiliar  with  public  health  work,  he  per¬ 
mitted  the  sanitarians  and  puelic  health  nurses  under  bin  wide  latitude  in 
structuring  and  carrying  through  their  own  program.  Routine  health  work  was 
tesumed  by  most  of  the  Anchorage  district  health  personnel  by  April  h 


Public  Health  Chronology 


7:30  p.m. 


7:45  p.m. 


9: 30  p.m. 


11:00  p.m. 


Night 


4:50  - 
5:00  a.m. 


9:00  a.m. 


10:00  a.m. 


Friday,  March  27,  1964 

An  Anchorage  Health  District  sanitarian  arrives  at  the  Public 
Safety  Building  thinking  he  may  be  the  only  sanitarian  left. 

He  is  asked  to  organize  a  program  to  provide  safe  drinking 
water  to  the  city. 

Personnel  of  the  Division  of  Public  Health  (Branch  of  Nursing) 
meet  the  Anchorage  area  health  officer  and  another  physician 
at  the  Public  Safety  Building.  Plans  are  made  to  set  up  inocu¬ 
lation  centers  the  next  morning. 

"Anchorage  residents  urged  to  either  boil  water  or  add  one 
teaspoon  of  Clorox  to  each  five  gallons  for  safety."  The  sani¬ 
tarian  experiences  some  difficulty  acquiring  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  extent  of  damage  to  water  facilities  and  sources. 

He  uses  the  radio  to  call  for  his  staff  to  report  to  the  Public 
Safety  Building,  (radio  announcement) 

The  first  Army  water  trailers  arrive  at  the  Public  Safety 
Building.  They  are  assigned  to  various  points  in  the  city. 

The  regional  health  officer  arrives  at  the  Public  Safety  Build¬ 
ing.  The  sanitarian  briefs  him  on  what  is  being  done.  He 
leaves  for  SCD  headquarters. 

The  sanitarian  continues  to  encounter  difficulty,  this  time 
with  the  military.  U.S.  Army,  Alaska,  (USARAL)  headquarters 
asks  him  to  justify  the  need  for  additional  equipment  and 
assistance. 


Saturday,  March  28,  1964 

A  radio  announcement  indicates  that  there  will  be  inoculations 
given  that  day.  Public  health  nurses  are  asked  to  report  to 
state  Civil  Defense  headquarters  on  East  Fifth  Avenue  to  assist 
in  this  program. 

A  second  announcement  states  that  military  tankers  will  be 
available  to  supply  pure  drinking  water  to  critical  areas, 
particularly  institutions.  These  are  to  be  located  at  all 
schools  in  the  community  and  should  be  ready  by  8:00  a.m. 

Immunization  clinics  are  set  up  at  Airport  Heights,  Orah  Dee 
Clark  Junior  High  and  Willow  Crest  schools.  (radio  announce¬ 
ment) 

All  doctors'  offices  are  closed,  (radio  announcement) 
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2:00  p.m.  A  new  order  of  inoculation  supplies  and  vaccine  is  placed  with 

West  Coast  suppliers.  Civil  Defense  arranges  with  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  (MATS)  to  deliver  it.  The  filled  order  is  in 
Anchorage  and  delivered  to  inoculation  centers  by  10:00  a.ra. 
Monday. 

4:00  p.m.  Twenty-nine  500-gallon  military  water  tankers  are  located  in 

strategic  spots  around  the  city  and  outlying  areas. 


During 
the  day 


Jack  Henry  Post  American  Legion  volunteers  search  for  vaccines. 
Some  are  finally  procured  from  a  drugstore.  An  inoculation 
station  is  set  up  at  the  post. 


10:00  - 

11:00  p.m. 


A  Legion  member  leaving  for  Seattle  is  asked  to  obtain  typhoid 
vaccine . 


Morning 


9:13  a.m. 


3:00  p.m. 


Sunday,  March  29,  1964 

The  manager  of  the  American  Legion  post  picks  up  vaccines  at 
the  airport.  These  had  been  sent  by  Wyeth  Laboratories.  This 
was  enough  to  last  through  the  day  at  the  post. 

"Immunization  shots  will  be  available  at  Alaska  Native  Hospital, 
Airport  Heights,  Willow  Crest,  and  Orah  Dee  Clark  schools  from 
10:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  today."  (radio  announcement) 

A  "surge"  of  people  arrive  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  after  an 
announcement  on  the  radio  indicates  they  are  giving  shots. 

St.  Joseph's  calls  the  station  to  tell  then  they  are  not  giving 
shots . 


Monday,  March  30.  1964 

10:00  a.m.  The  order  of  inoculation  supplies  and  vaccine  is  in  Anchorage 
and  available  at  inoculation  centers. 


12:15  p.m. 


1:45  p.m. 


Typhoid  immunizations  are  to  begin  at  2:00  p.m.  and  continue 
until  8:00  p.m.  at  the  Edgewater  Motel  on  Seward  Highway, 

Calvary  baptist  Church,  and  the  Government  Hill,  Airport  Heights, 
Orah  Dee  Clark  Junior  High,  and  Spenard  Willow  Crest  schools, 
(radio  announcement) 

Typhoid  vaccine  is  available  at  AN'II.  (Cl'  release) 


This  completes  the  major  activities  concerning  the  preservation  of  life. 
In  a  peculiar  way,  Anchorage  was  fortunate.  During  those  early  hours  of  the 
emergency  period  and  throughout  the  darkness  of  Friday  night,  it  was  easy  to 

assume  that  the  death  and  injury  rate  had  been  much  higher  than  it  w. _  In 

the  long  run,  nine  died  in  Anchorage  but  looking  at  Poiney's.  Fourth  Avenue, 
or  the  Turnagain  area,  one  would  have  expected  many  more. 
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Koorson-.M  chapter  v 


1.  F.d  Fortier,  "Kmern«?ncy  Operation*  at  Providence  Hospital 
5:10  p  ra. -March  29.  5:10  pro  Masks  Medicine  6,  no.  i 
57-64.  ' 


--  March  27, 
(June  1964) : 
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CHAPTER  VI 


FUNCTIONAL  PRIORITIES  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  RESPONSE 
PART  II:  RESTORATION  OF  ESSENTIAL  SERVICES 

It  was  suggested  that  subsequent  to  priority  given  to  the  victims  during 
the  emergency  period  would  he  the  activities  related  to  the  restoration  of 
what  can  be  called  "essential"  services.  If  impact  disrupts  utilities,  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  arteries  and  facilities,  restoration  of  these  is 
given  high  priority  In  particular,  immediate  attention  will  he  &iven  to 
restoring  services  to  hospitals,  command  centers,  and  installations  of  organi¬ 
zations  which  are  most  actively  crucial  for  the  emergency  activity.  In  one 
sense,  of  course,  any  activity  considered  valuable  and  important  to  community 
welfare  is  "essential"  but  the  discussion  which  follows  concentrates  on  what 
are  usually  known  as  the  "utilities":  water,  electric  power,  telephone,  and 
sewage  disposal.  Transportation  and  communication  will  receive  minor  attention. 

It  is  perhaps  appropriate  at  this  point  to  note  an  event  which  had  special 
significance  for  the  overall  emergency  activity  and  particularly  for  the 
restoration  of  essential  services.  The  diversity  of  activity  required  after 
a  disaster  event  necessitates  some  exchange  of  information  among  those  charged 
with  responsibility  in  various  segments  of  community  life  Normal  lines  and 
procedures  of  coordination  which  exist  prior  to  the  emergency  often  do  not 
easily  sustain  the  overload  created  by  impact.  It  is  characteristic  in  many 
widespread  disasters  for  a  meeting  to  occur  which  brings  together  representa¬ 
tives  from  many  segments  of  community  activity  to  "report"  both  on  the  damage 
as  well  as  the  activity  and  resources  required  to  restore  some  semblance  of 
organized  activity.  In  Anchorage,  sucli  a  meeting  took  place  at  three  o'clock 
Saturday  morning.  Most  of  the  participants  there  were  concerned  with  "essen¬ 
tial"  services.  References  throughout  the  rest  of  the  chapters  to  the  "three 
o' elm  k  meeting"  refer  to  this  event.  Further  description  of  this  meeting  is 
provided  in  chapter  seven. 

This  discussion  of  the  activity  concerning  the  restoration  of  essential 
services  will  follow  this  order:  fal  electricity,  (hi  water,  (cl  sanitation, 
til*  i'as,  O)  telephone,  and  ft)  transportation  and  communication. 

A .  E  lent  r i c i t  y 

Electricity  is  supplied  to  tlse  area  from  three  sources;  The  nninicipal 
plant  with  two  large  dual  fuel  turbines  and  six  small  ones  provides  a  total 
ot  Iti.OOO  kw.  potential,  the  Chngach  Flcniric  Association  with  a  total  of 
37,000  kw.  potential,  and  the  Kklutna  plant  of  the  bureau  of  Reclamation  with 
an  additional  16,000  kw.  'Toleration  facilities  at  the  nearby  military  I  ases 
ould  provide  an  additional  source  ol  power  in  an  emergency. 

Flic  earthquake  disrupted  all  power  sources  in  the  area.  Initial  response 
entered  on  checking  tiie  generation  facilities  and  transmission  ] i nee  --  the 
former  to  assess  damage  and  restore  generation  and  the  latter  to  determine  the 
capability  of  transmission  lines  to  carry  the  load. 


When  they  arrived  at  the  city  generation  facility,  Municipal  Light  and 
Power  (ML&P)  crews  discovered  that  the  natural  gas  supply  had  been  cut  off 
and  they  immediately  began  switching  the  large  turbines  to  diesel  fuel.  Con¬ 
version  to  diesel  and  the  preliminary  survey  necessary  to  safely  restore  power 
to  some  main  transmission  lines  were  completed  by  7:00  p.m.  A  few  minutes 
later  one  generator  was  started  at  the  municipal  plant. 

Meanwhile,  Chugach  Electric  Association  (CEA)  personnel,  unable  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Cooper  and  the  Bernice  Lake  power  plants,  checked  the  Knik 
plant  and  discovered  sufficient  structural  damage  to  discourage  any  effort  at 
restoring  it  that  night.  There  was  no  power  coming  in  from  either  Bernice  or 
Cooper  Lake  plants,  and  the  Eklutna  substation  in  Anchorage  reported  no  power 
input  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  lines.  Although  the  Cooper  Lake  facility 
was  producing  power  by  7:00  p.m.,  damaged  transmission  lines  and  roads  made 
it  impossible  to  provide  power  for  Anchorage  area  customers.  CEA  personnel 
continued  checking  their  own  substations  and  transmission  lines  in  the  Anchor¬ 
age  area,  expecting  to  receive  power  either  from  one  of  their  own  outlying 
facilities  or  the  city  turbines.  However,  the  only  source  of  power  during 
the  first  four  and  one-half  hours  was  the  single  large  city  turbine,  started 
about  one  and  one-half  hours  after  the  earthquake,  at  7:00  p.m.  It  could 
produce  only  a  fraction  of  the  power  needed  to  supply  the  community. 

At  10:00  p.m.,  when  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  plant  at  Eklutna  began 
supplying  power  through  its  transmission  lines,  the  CEA  was  able  to  restore 
power  to  about  75  percent  of  its  customers.  This  lasted  only  for  an  hour 
because  the  Eklutna  facility  lost  its  water  supply  and  went  off  the  line  again. 
About  the  same  time,  the  city  turbine  also  stopped,  due  to  an  unnoticed  rup¬ 
ture  in  an  oil  line  which  had  gradually  drained  away  the  diesel  fuel  supply. 

The  city  was  again  plunged  into  darkness  except  for  small  generators  at  a  few 
key  spots. 

At  this  point,  with  all  their  own  sources  of  power  generation  out  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  little  possibility  of  quick  repair,  the  CEA  personnel  began  assisting 
the  ML&P  men  working  on  the  turbines.  The  problem  was  twofold:  restore  a 
steady  fuel  supply  and  start  the  turbines  again.  The  latter  was  not  simple, 
since  the  large  turbines  needed  an  independent  power  source  of  500  kw.  before 
they  could  be  started. 

The  Eklutna  facility  was  again  producing  some  power  by  3:00  a.m.  Saturday, 
but  none  was  relayed  to  Anchorage  from  this  source  until  much  later.  It  was 
at  this  same  hour  that  a  meeting,  convened  at  the  request  of  the  mayor  and 
city  manager,  produced  the  information  that  the  military  power  generators  were 
restored  to  near  capacity  and  could  supply  some  electricity  to  the  Anchorage 
system. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  city  remained  without  effective  power  until  8:00 
a.m.  Saturday,  when  one  of  the  city  turbines  was  again  restored  to  service. 
During  the  day,  ML&P  and  CEA  crews  worked  constantly,  attempting  to  hold  the 
power  sources  steady  and  to  expand  the  area  being  serviced.  The  city  turbine 
failed  intermittently  during  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  but  by  3:00  p.m. 
was  holding  well  and  producing  steady  power.  The  Eklutna  plant  was  also 
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supplying  some  power  to  the  area  by  this  time.  A  third  source,  the  military 
generators,  became  available,  supplying  3,000  kw.  to  the  system. 

by  3:36  p.m.  Saturday,  March  28,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  earthquake 
struck,  the  Anchorage  area  was  receiving  power  on  a  fairly  reliable  basis. 
The  most  severely  damaged  areas  were  still  without  electricity,  especially 
the  Fourth  Avenue  slide  area.  CEA  reported  that  they  were  servicing  95  per¬ 
cent  of  their  customers  in  t he  area.  While  massive  repair  and  rebuilding 
would  be  required  to  restore  electric  service  facilities  to  their  pre-quake 
level,  there  was  sufficient  power  available  on  a  fairly  steady  basis  for 
immediate  tasks  and  needs. 


5:36  p.m. 


5:A6  p.m. 


6;05  p.m. 


6:15  p.m. 


7:00  p.m. 


7:15  p.m. 


10:00  p.m. 


Chronology  of  Power  Restoration 
Friday,  March  27,  1964 

Impact.  All  power  sources  disrupted.  Vibration  meters  on  city 
turbines  shut  them  off.  Gas  supply  for  the  turbines  is  broken. 
CEA  transmission  lines  coming  in  from  the  Bernice  and  Cooper 
Lake  generation  facilities  are  damaged.  The  Eklutna  plant 
ceases  generating  power.  The  CEA  plant  in  the  city  also  stops 
producing  power. 

CEA  personnel  are  already  arriving  at  the  Anchorage  headquarters 
and  being  dispatched  to  check  substations,  transmissions  lines 
in  the  area,  and  the  Knik  Arm  generation  facility.  They  have 
no  communication  with  the  Bernice  and  Cooper  Lake  plants.  Their 
only  means  of  communication  in  Anchorage  is  via  radio  units  in 
their  vehicles. 

The  mayor  stops  at  the  city  power  plant  and  is  informed  that 
t lie  turbines  seem  operable  and  will  be  switched  to  diesel  fuel 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  manager  of  ML6P  arrives  at  the  generating  plant.  He  dis¬ 
patches  men  to  survey  overhead  transmission  lines  and  to  shut 
off  damaged  areas. 

The  ML&P  crew  have  completed  their  survey  of  the  main  transmis¬ 
sion  lines.  They  continue  checking  damaged  areas  and  feeder 
lines . 

One  of  tlie  municipal  turbines  is  started  on  diesel  fuel  and 
provides  power  to  part  of  the  city  system. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  plant  at  Eklutna  becomes  operational 
and  power  is  restored  to  much  of  the  Anchorage  area.  CEA  is 
able  to  service  approximately  75  percent  of  its  customers. 
Information  has  been  received  from  the  Ke.nai  Peninsula  indicat¬ 
ing  that  CEA  facilities  there  are  not  badly  damaged. 
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11:00  p.m. 


1:55  a.m. 

2:00  a.m. 

2:35  a.m. 

2: AO  a.m. 

3:00  a.m. 

5:00  a.m. 

8:00  a.m. 

Forenoon 

11:30  a.m 

1:00  p.m. 
3:00  p.m. 


The  Eklutna  plant  runs  out  of  water  and  discontinues  producing 
power.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  city  turbine  also  shuts 
down  because  it  lias  exhausted  its  fuel  supply  due  to  a  break 
in  the  fuel  line  which  drained  away  reserves.  The  city  is 
again  in  darkness. 

Sometime  prior  to  this,  the  city  manager  has  asked  both  electric 
and  gas  companies  to  discontinue  service  to  the  downtown  area 
because  of  fire  hazards. 


Saturday,  March  28,  1964 

State  Civil  Defense  orders  20,000  gallons  of  No.  2  diesel  fuel 
from  USARAL  for  the  city  generator. 

A  tanker  truck  with  7,000  gallons  of  fuel  is  dispatched  to  the 
city  power  plant.  This  truck  was  originally  from  Seward. 

SCD  receives  word  that  an  escort  is  needed  at  Fort  Richardson 
for  the  fuel  truck.  They  notify  the  Anchorage  Police  Department. 

Anchorage  police  provide  escort  for  the  fuel  truck  to  the  city 
power  plant. 

The  Eklutna  plant  is  again  operating  with  reduced  power  output. 
Power  is  relayed  to  Palmer  (a  town  north  of  Anchorage)  first. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  Public  Safety  Building,  arrangements  are 
made  to  utilize  power  from  military  generators  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  available. 

Continued  attempts  are  made  to  restart  the  city  turbine.  CEA 
personnel  assist  ML&P  personnel. 

The  city  turbine  is  going  again,  providing  power  to  part  of 
the  system.  Its  performance  is  interrupted  periodically 
throughout  the  morning  and  early  afternoon. 

Two  crews  from  Anchorage  Natural  Gas  Corporation  are  working 
full  time  to  restore  gas  service  to  ML&P  turbines. 

Elmendorf  AFB  and  Fort  Richardson  Post  are  asked  to  transfer 
power  to  the  city.  (SCD  log) 

The  Eklutna  plant  is  again  supplying  power  to  Anchorage. 

The  city  turbine  now  is  operating  fairly  steadily. 

Military  generators  provide  3,000  kw.  power  to  the  city  to 
offset  the  normal  evening  peak. 

CEA  has  most  of  the  damaged  areas  in  their  part  of  the  system 
shut  off  and  is  able  to  supply  95  percent  of  their  customers. 
Repairs  are  under  way  at  the  Knik  Arm  plant  in  the  city. 
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r):3(i  pm.  IVcniy- fom  hours  .tiler  the  Imp. ict  most  of  the  Anchor.i;* .  at-  •• 

h.'is  power  on  ;i  reliable  basis.  The  ma  |or  sort  Ion  excluded 
I  he  Court h  Avenue  slide  area. 


U  : 00  a . m . 


Unr  i  ng 
the  day 


II  ven i  up, 


H ;  00  p .  m . 


I..  Water 


Sunday,  March  29,  1964 

(./is  service  is  restored  to  the  city  generation  plant  by  An:lu»r 
ape  Natural  das  crews.  Manager  of  the  municipal  utility  esti¬ 
mates  that  power  is  restored  to  90  percent  of  the  customer* 
who  can  receive  service. 

CT.A  p-rsonncl  make  an  aerial  survey  of  transmission  lines  cor> 
inp  in  from  the  Kenai  Peninsula  to  Turnapal n  Arm.  The  Knik 
Arm  plant  has  one  holler  poi up  anti  could  supply  some  power  to 
the  system  if  necessary. 

MU  P  Iijs  achieved  service  to  100  percent  of  all  customers 
are  able  to  receive  power. 

Ml/.P  announces  that  it  will  restore  power  to  huildinps  ir.  the 
downtown  area  as  they  arc  inspected  and  approved  by  city  build 
inp  inspectors. 


The  Anchorage  area  received  its  water  supply  mainly  from  the  Ship  Ore:1: 
reservoir  east  of  the  city,  supplemented  i>y  seven  deep  wells.  Numerous 
private  wells  remained  in  use  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  Land  fractures  ml 
slider  caused  by  the  earthquake  resulted  in  many  breaks  in  the  water  dlstribu 
Lion  system.  Three  of  the  seven  city  wells  were  destroyed  and  landslides 
along  the  hanks  of  Ship  Creek  above  the  darn  temporarily  stopped  its  flow  into 
the  reservoir.  The  water  treatment  plant  seven  miles  out  of  town  was  damaged 
hut  ope  relive.  With  power  off,  none  of  tiie  pumps  were  working  and  breaks  in 
the  underground  water  mains  drained  the  system. 

The  only  man  on  duly  at  the  time  of  impact  was  at  the  treatment  slant . 

He  threw  the  main  power  switches,  turned  off  the  chlorine  cylinders,  md  r’. 
outside  until  the  quaking  had  subsided.  Incuediately  afterward  he  began 
operating  valves  manually  to  keep  the  water  flow  up  to  normal.  The  water 
disappeared  as  fast  as  he  could  open  the  valves.  About  two  hours  after  the 
earthquake,  all  intake  valves  from  t he  reservoir  had  been  opened.  Water  con¬ 
tinued  to  disappear. 

Whi  le  efforts  were  being  made  to  keep  the  treatment  plant  going  •n.anuall , 
oilier  water  division  personnel  began  turning  off  the  valves  of  water  mains  at 
the  east  end  of  town  where  the  main  line  entered  the  city.  by  8:00  p.m.  the: 
was  water  jva:lable  at  the  east  end.  Within  anotlir  hour  and  a  half  service 
was  restored  to  the  first  major  subdivision,  Mt .  View,  efforts  were  Mien 
node  to  route  water  to  St.  Joseph's  '<ospir.il  through  undamaged  mains.  libs 
w.:s  accomplished  by  11  ;  JO  p.m  From  this  point  ti.rougnout  the  night  crews 
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continued  turning  off  water  in  damaged  areas  and  attempting  to  restore  service. 
With  the  ground  frozen,  it  was  slow  work  Many  times,  even  digging  down  a 
foot  to  get  to  the  "key  boxes"  (valve  '>oxesl  required  steam  thaw  rigs. 

With  both  the  military  and  municipal  water  systems  using  (or  losing) 
large  quantities  of  water  as  they  attempted  to  restore  service,  Ship  Creek 
reservoir  was  rapidly  lowered  to  the  point  where  surface  ice  began  jamming 
the  intakes.  Thus,  when  at  4:00  a.m.  two  sizeable  sections  of  the  city  were 
ready  for  water,  there  was  no  surplus  available.  Reservoir  supplies  were  very 
low  and  there  was  no  power  at  the  wells  to  pump  them.  For  a  time,  then,  the 
process  of  isolating  sections  that  could  receive  service  by  valving  off  dam¬ 
aged  areas  proceeded  without  immediately  restoring  service.  As  soon  as  firm 
electrical  power  was  restored  on  Saturday  afternoon,  well  pumps  were  activated. 
Two  wells  were  returned  to  service  and  pumped  at  full  capacity  for  several 
dayc..  Meanwhile,  the  reservoir  situation  corrected  itself  when  water  breached 
the  Ship  Creek  slide  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  again  flowed  into  the  reservoir. 

Eventually  the  distribution  system  was  separated  into  three  major  inde¬ 
pendent  sections  to  prevent  water  loss  in  one  section  from  draining  the  entire 
system.  Crews  continued  working  within  each  section,  expanding  the  area  being 
serviced.  By  the  time  of  the  3:00  a.m.  meeting,  it  was  announced  that  water 
had  been  restored  to  Mt .  View,  Grand  View,  City  View,  and  the  hospital.  Water 
was  restored  in  the  Spenard  area  the  morning  after  the  quake  and,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  to  75-80  percent  of  t lie  residential  areas.  By  Sunday 
evening,  water  was  available  throughout  the  city  except  where  major  slides 
had  completely  severed  mains.  Service  was  restored  to  some  portions  of  the 
downtown  business  district  Sunday  evening. 

On  Monday,  aluminum  irrigation  pipe  with  connectors  for  garden  hose  was 
ordered  from  Seattle  suppliers.  The  first  shipments  arrived  at  11:00  p.m. 
on  Tuesday.  This  was  used  for  surface  distribution  in  the  slide  areas.  On 
Monday  evening,  at  the  mayor's  request,  water  division  crews  concentrated  on 
the  downtown  business  district  so  tnat  businesses,  especially  the  banks,  could 
reopen  Tuesday  morning.  But  full  service  to  all  city  consumers  was  not  re¬ 
stored  until  April  8,  thirteen  days  after  the  earthquake. 

While  any  assessment  may  appear  a  bit  arbitrary,  it  would  seem  that  the 
critical  phase  of  the  emergency  occurred  on  Saturday,  the  day  after  impact, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Ship  Creek  reservoir  was  nearly  depleted  and 
that  there  was  no  water  flowing  into  it  from  upstream.  Nor  was  there  power 
available  to  pump  the  wells  which  remained  intact.  This  situation  was  relieved 
on  Saturday  afternoon  when  water  flowed  over  the  Ship  Creek  slide  and  into  the 
reservoir  again  and  power  was  restored  to  pumping  stations  at  two  wells.  From 

this  time  until  Tuesday  morning,  water  service  restoration  was  a  matter  of 

continued  searching,  valving  off,  and  repairing.  Sizeable  areas  remained 
without  service  on  Tuesday  hut  the  critical  phase  was  past  --  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  water  division  did  not 
begin  using  large  numbers  of  volunteers  until  after  this  date.  (The  system 
was  underground  and  experienced  personnel  knew  where  to  find  valves  and  mains. 

Even  with  maps,  men  were  still  needed  who  knew  the  system;  otherwise  hours 

could  be  lost  hunting  around  in  the  snow  or  thawing  at  the  wrong  place.) 
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Water  Restoration  .nronology 


5: 36  p.m. 


3 :  4  b  p.m. 


6:00  p.m. 


6;13  p.m. 


6:30  p.m. 
9 : 00  p.m. 


9:30  p.m. 


11: 30  p.m. 


Friday,  March  27,  1964 

Impact.  Water  mains  are  broken  in  many  areas  of  the  city. 

When  power  fails,  all  pumping  operations  cease.  The  system 
is  "essentially  drained." 

A  landslide  blocks  the  stream  flow  above  the  Ship  Creak 
reservoi r . 

The  water  division  manager  arrives  at  the  office  after  being 
picked  up  at  home  by  his  assistant,  he  begins  calling  his  men 
together  via  radio. 

About  six  men  are  working  on  the  water  situation.  7v.to  had  been 
on  duty  at  the  time  of  impact  at  the  filtration  planL.  One 
foreman  is  dispatched  to  the  plant  to  check  it.  The  others 
are  put  to  work  valving  off  the  water  in  the  Mt.  View  area  and 
inspecting  the  main  gravity  line  between  the  treatment  plant 
and  the  city.  The  line  entered  the  city  at  the  east  end  (Mt. 
View) . 

One  of  the  water  foremen  arrives  downtown  and  heads  for  the 
gravity  line  as  soon  as  he  realizes  that  water  service  has  been 
disrupted.  He  valves  off  the  main  line  at  the  east  end  of  town 
and  begins  making  sideline  valve-offs  between  the  city  limits 
and  the  treatment  plant. 

About  ten  of  the  water  division  men  are  on  the  job. 

The  emergency  generator  at  the  filtration  plant  is  operative 
and  going.  Tins  provides  enough  power  to  control  the  equipment 
and  water  treatment  process.  The  water  division  has  fifteen  to 
eighteen  employees.  However,  some  are  unable  to  assist  because 
of  serious  problems  at  home.  There  is  radio  contact  w. ch  the 
treatment  plant  (from  the  shop). 

Water  division  crews  have  isolated  some  areas  of  the  a'  :y  a ad 
are  prepared  to  restore  water  to  them  one  by  one. 

Water  is  restored  l  o  the  Ml.  View  area.  Crews  begin  :tnj 
water  through  serviceable  mains  to  St  .  loseph's  Hosp'l'a’.  area. 

An  adequate  water  supply,  "working  pressure,"  is  re.'. ore’  ho 
St.  loseph's  Hospital.  (It  should  he  noted  here  t1’,,  ,i  L- 

personnel  were  not  aw.iie  of  this  until  3:00  a.m..  whi  hi." 

began  us i ng  it.) 

Throughout  the  night,  el  torts  are  made  to  testore  w.u  •:  t.c e 
to  one  area  after  another.  As  water  is  released  in  a. 
breaks  are  discovered.  Thawing  machines  are  used  t.c  'L 

key  valves  and  the  surrounding  soil  at  breaks.  1'his  i 
work  so  not  many  breaks  are  rep. tired  during  Lite  night. 
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Saturday ,  March  28,  1964 


3:00  a.m. 


4:00  a.m. 


4:50  a.m. 


Morning 


During 
the  day 


4:45  p.m. 


9:20  p.m. 


The  director  of  the  public  works  department  gives  a  report  on 
the  water  situation  at  the  meeting  called  by  the  mayor  and  city 
manager.  He  indicates  that  the  filtration  plant  escaped  serious 
damage.  He  warns  that  contamination  of  the  water  is  almost 
inevitable  since  there  are  many  breaks  in  both  sewer  and  water 
lines  and  urges  that  it  be  boiled  or  chlorinated  before  using. 
Arrangements  are  made  with  Klmendorf  AFB  personnel  to  connect 
a  water  line  to  the  Government  Hill  area. 

The  water  division  lias  about  fifteen  men  in  the  field  searching 
out,  testing,  and  closing  off  broken  water  mains.  Although  two 
sizeable  areas  could  receive  water,  there  is  no  power  to  operate 
well  pumps  and  the  Ship  Creek  reservoir  supply  appears 
jeopardized. 

A  radio  broadcast  disseminates  information  on  the  water  situa¬ 
tion  as  presented  at  tiie  3:00  a.m.  meeting,  People  are  warned 
not  to  use  water  as  it  is  restored  until  they  boil  or  chlorinate 
it. 

Water  service  is  restored  to  the  Spenard  area  by  Saturday 
morning.  During  the  day,  water  is  restored  to  the  downtown 
areas  as  far  south  as  Fifth  Avenue  and  as  far  east  as  K  Street. 
By  Saturday  evening  water  service  is  restored  to  about  75-80 
percent  of  the  residential  areas. 


Sunday,  March  29,  1964 

Water  crews  continue  repairing  breaks  and  restoring  water  to 
areas  still  unserviced.  By  evening,  water  is  available  in 
nearly  all  the  areas  except  where  slides  have  completely 
severed  lines.  Areas  without  water  include:  Turnagain,  the 
bluff  along  the  western  part  of  the  city,  the  majority  of  the 
downtown  business  district,  Government  Hill,  and  the  port. 

A  news  release  indicates  water  will  be  available  in  some  sectors 
of  the  business  section  that  night.  Persons  responsible  for 
the  buildings  are  asked  to  turn  off  valves  to  prevent  further 
damage  from  water  leaks  within  the  buildings. 

A  request  is  made  to  an  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  represen¬ 
tative  for  10,000  feet  of  3/4-inch  garden  hose  and  750  female- 
to-female  adaptors  for  it.  This  is  to  be  sent  piecemeal  over 
the  next  four  to  five  days. 

During  the  day  the  water  division  begins  efforts  to  bring  water 
service  to  the  area  south  of  Ninth  and  west  of  K  Street  (the 
L  Street  slide  area). 

The  water  division  submits  a  request  through  CD  to  have  the 
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treatment  plant  roof  strengthened  to  prevent  timbers  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  settling  basins  in  the  event  that  another  severe  quake 
occurs . 


6:50  a . m . 


11:00  a.m. 


2:35  p.m. 


6:00  p.m. 


Monday,  March  30,  1964 

Fairbanks  water  workers  who  flew  down  Sunday  are  asked  to  report 
to  the  city  CD  office  at  the  Public  Safety  Building  ready  to 
work  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  telephone  call  is  placed  to  Seattle  for  aluminum  irrigation 
pipe  to  be  used  for  above-ground  lines  in  badly  damaged  areas. 

"Here  is  a  rundown  on  the  city  water  situation  as  of  1:00  p.m. 
Monday.  .  .  .  The  chief  of  the  water  division  reports  that 
water  is  serving  these  areas:  Mt.  View,  Grandview  Gardens, 

City  View,  Spenard,  most  of  Fairview,  most  of  South  Addition, 
Forest  Park,  and  part  of  the  business  district  where  the  water 
mains  are  in  good  condition. 

"Water  division  crews  are  continuing  .  .  .  all-out  efforts  to 
restore  service  elsewhere  as  fast  as  possible. 

"Turnagain  area  is  not  expected  to  have  water  service  before 
the  end  of  this  week  or  early  next  week.  People  there  will 
have  to  continue  utilizing  the  water  tankers  supplied  by  the 
military,  or  get  their  containers  filled  in  the  areas  that  have 
service . 

"Government  Hill  residents  may  have  water  tonight  or  Tuesday. 
Tanker  service  has  been  furnished  at  the  Hollywood  shopping 
center  on  the  Hill,  and  through  temporary  hose  extending  from 
Elmendorf  AFB. 

"Some  of  the  water  mains  are  frozen,  some  service  lines  are 
frozen.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  two  thawing  machines 
touring  areas  where  the  water  system  has  been  turned  on,  to 
relieve  frozen  service  connections.  Where  freezing  is  in  the 
mahis  themselves,  thawing  may  take  as  long  as  two  weeks. 

"/The  chief  of  the  water  divisioii/  urges  everyone  to  use  the 
city  system  sparingly.  Where  the  water  is  not  yet  on,  it  is 
best  to  leave  faucets  closed,  and  open  them  every  2-3  hours 
to  see  when  service  is  ready."  (CD  news  release) 

Water  is  turned  on  in  the  downtown  area  as  requested  by  the 
mayor  so  that  banks  could  open  the  next  morning.  Owners  are 
again  asked  to  be  in  the  buildings  in  case  leaks  develop. 


Tuesday,  April  8,  1964 

10:45  a.m.  "Water  distribution  is  expected  to  be  in  effect  to  all  of  the 

city's  customers  by  noon  today.  This  includes  the  Turnagain 
area  and  the  area  west  of  L  Street  over  the  bluff,  including 
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Bootlegger  Cove  and  Ebbtide  apartments.  The  city  has  sufficient 
water  to  meet  any  foreseeable  emergency."  (CD  news  release) 


C.  Sanitation 


Of  concern  here  are  the  activities  directed  toward  refuse  disposal  of  all 
kinds  at  the  community  level:  garbage,  human  wastes,  debris  clearance,  etc. 
While  these  are  not  directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  public  health  officials, 
disposal  must,  nonetheless,  meet  state  and  local  public  health  standards. 

Anchorage  had  a  system  of  underground  sewer  piping  which  discharged  wastes 
into  Knik  Arm.  Most  of  the  sewage  was  untreated.  A  privately  owned  u  tility 
company  operated  a  treatment  facility  for  some  community  wastes.  Some  of  the 
larger  trailer  courts  in  the  area  and  some  private  subdivisions  were  served  by 
treatment  facilities  of  a  semipublic  nature.  ^  For  Anchorage  proper,  three  men, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  public  works  department,  had  primary  responsibility 
for  maintenance  of  the  sewers.  The  city  also  had  regular  garbage  pickup  and 
debris  clearance  provided  by  the  same  department.  Five  "loadpacker"  trucks 
were  used  for  normal  refuse  collection.  Flatbed  trucks  were  available  for 
hauling  larger  trash  such  as  trees,  etc.  The  refuse  and  sanitation  division 
of  the  Anchorage  Department  of  Public  Works  (PW)  had  nineteen  men  employed  at 
the  time  of  impact. 

Most  of  the  damage  to  the  sewerage  system  occurred  in  the  slide  areas 
where  other  underground  utilities  were  also  most  heavily  damaged.  Refuse 
trucks  housed  in  rented  warming  sheds  were  also  damaged  when  the  walls  col¬ 
lapsed  and  the  roof  fell  on  them. 

There  was  little  activity  or  concern  directed  toward  waste  removal  during 
the  first  twelve  hours  after  impact.  Most  of  the  sanitation  personnel  in  the 
PW  department  reported  to  work  Friday  evening  and  were  assigned  to  assist  the 
police  and  fire  departments.  With  radio-equipped  city  vehicles,  they  consti¬ 
tuted  a  ready  resource  of  personnel  and  communications.  They  participated  in 
rescue  work,  transportation  of  injured  to  the  hospital,  and  delivery  and 
placement  of  barricades  at  danger  points. 

Upon  delivering  an  injured  person  to  a  hospital  early  in  the  emergency 
period,  the  driver  of  the  vehicle,  a  sanitation  foreman,  was  informed  that 
more  supplies  were  needed.  He  knew  where  the  CD  emergency  hospital  materials 
were  stored  in  the  City  Hall  Annex  so  he  arranged  for  trucks  and  some  men  to 
load  these  supplies  for  the  hospital.  At  their  request,  a  physician  was  sent 
to  the  Annex  to  select  supplies  which  would  be  useful.  After  some  delay  one 
arrived  and  supervised  the  selection  and  loading  of  needed  materials.  These 
were  delivered  to  the  hospital.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  and  night  were 
spent  "assisting  everyone  in  general." 

There  was  no  official  effort  directed  toward  problems  of  sanitation  and 
refuse. 2  One  of  the  city  surveyors  did  inspect  a  number  of  sewers  by  kicking 
open  manholes  and  checking  with  a  flashlight  to  see  whether  sewage  was  flowing. 
He  reported  later  that  only  about  one  in  ten  showed  any  signs  of  activity. 

(This  would  be  expected  since  water  pressure  in  most  of  the  community  was  nil 
and  normal  sewage  flushing  had  come  to  a  standstill.) 
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Afler  1:00  a.m.  Saturday  the  pace  of  activity  gradually  lessened  and 
eventually  most  of  the  men  were  sent  home  to  get  some  rest.  Activities  resumed 
at  r>;00  a.m.  when  the  foreman  of  Die  refuse  and  sanitation  division  returned 
to  work  and  discovered  that  the  rented  warming  sited  used  to  store  the  gnrnage 
trucks  had  collapsed.  As  soon  as  It  i s  men  reported  for  work  he  assigned  them 
the  task  of  freeing  Lite  trucks.  Two  items  of  heavy  equipment  were  borrowed 
for  this  operation:  a  crane  from  the  equipment  pool  on  the  park  strip  and  a 
large  loader  from  a  local  contractor.^  The  roof  was  cut  into  sections  and 
lifted  off  the  vehicles.  it  was  3:00  p.m.  before  the  last'  truck  was  freed 
and  taken  to  the  maintenance  shop  for  emergency  repairs.  Shop  crews  worked 
until  11:00  p.m.  restoring  them  to  serviceable  condition.  The  normal  Saturday 
refuse  col  1cm  t  ion  was  not  attempted. 

Another  major  activity  during  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  was  providing 
emergency  disposal  containers  for  human  wastes.  All  available  chemical  toilets 
were  located  and  distributed  to  i  nstitutions  and  centers  where  toilets  could 
not  be  used.  Fifty-gallon  drums  were  cut  in  two,  fitted  wi  th  plywood  covers, 
and  distributed  in  lieavi  ly  damaged  areas.  by  Sunday  morning,  a  drum  or  other 
container  for  human  wastes  tiad  been  placed  within  two  blocks  of  most  homes  in 
the  slide  areas. 

Systematic  checking  of  the  sewers  did  not  begin  until  Sunday  morning, 
more  than  thirty-six  hours  after  impact.  Five  hundred  maps  showing  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  all  underground  utilities  were  made  available  to  city  crews,  and  ten 
men  were  assigned  to  check  sewers.  Department  of  health  sanitarians  worked 
with  them  looking  for  open  breaks  which  would  expose  sewage. 

At  about  3:00  p.m.  Sunday,  the  director  of  public  works  assigned  sewer 
operations  to  one  of  the  most  experienced  PW  employees.  Information  available 
at  that  time  indicated  that  extensive  restoration  would  be  necessary.  With 
fourteen  men  at  his  disposal  the  newly  appointed  sewer  foreman  began  systemat¬ 
ically  searching  out  breaks  in  the  main  lines,  checking  lift  pumps  and  out¬ 
falls.  With  water  restored  to  many  sections  of  the  city,  sewage  was  again 
flowing  and  many  breaks  and  stoppages  became  apparent.  After  the  lift  pumps 
were  put  hack  into  operation  the  crews  concentrated  on  keeping  the  sewage 
1 lowi ng  out  and  away  from  the  city.  Sewage  was  pumped  from  manhole  to  manhole 
to  get  aro  aid  stopped  areas.  but  with  all  the  pumpers  available  ( somt  cesspool 
pumpers  were  Furrowed),  the  men  were  not  able  to  keep  ahead  of  sewage  flow 
during  peak  hours. 

On  Sunday,  after  his  appointment,  the  sewer  foreman  asked  for  assistance. 

O' it!  of  the  city's  engineers  was  assigned  to  take  charge  of  emergency  car.struc- 
tion  of  temporary  sewer  lines.  by  early  Monday  morning,  March  30,  the  engineer 
had  arranged  for  local  contractors  to  begin  digging  and  laying,  tempora:-'.’  lines 
under  his  supervision.  Restoration  of  main  lines  in  areas  of  complete  stoppage 
was  given  priority,  along  with  pumping  to  get  around  obstacles  in  tiie  system, 
heavy  pumping  operations  had  to  he  maintained  for  over  a  week.  The  twenty- 
four-hour  effort  to  construct  temporary  lines  and  interconnect  sanitary'  and 
storm  sowers  where  needed  aid  possible  lasted  two  weeks.  It  was  estimated 
that  about  a  mile  of  sewer  piping  was  installed  during  this  period. 


A  news  bulletin  released  by  city  CD  at  8:30  p.m.  on  Sunday  indicated  that 
sewage  disposal  was  "improving  rapidly"  and  advised  residents  and  businesses 
to  use  toilet  facilities  as  usual.  Persons  on  Government  Hill  were  advised 
to  place  human  waste  in  plastic  .and  paper  hags,  etc.  Turnagain  area  residents 
were  instructed  to  use  the  barrels  and  drums  made  available  by  refuse  crews. 

The  public  works  department  would  pick  up  these  wastes  beginning  Monday.  The 
last  item  in  the  release  indicated  the  CD  personnel  were  trying  to  procure 
portable  stools  and  plastic  bags  for  distribution  to  dwellings  where  sewage 
disposal  remained  a  problem.  In  line  with  this  announcement  is  the  following 
entry  in  the  state  CD  log  on  Sunday  evening  at  9:20  p.m. 

City  CD  director  phoned .  Request  Region  8  OEP  /Office  of  Emergency 
Planning/.  NEED  IMMEDIATELY.  CANCEL  IF  UNABLE  TO  FURNISH  BY  MONDAY: 
1,000  folding  camp-type  toilet  stools  with  100,000  plastic  refill 
bags . 

Two  days  later  another  item  appeared  in  the  log: 

Many  conversations  with  city  CD  .  .  .  believes  request  has  been  made 
through  SCD  to  OEP  for  1,000  chemical  toilets  about  2  days  ago.  CEP 
and  ALCOM  J-4  say  they  have  received  no  such  request.  Finally 
learned  that  SCD  had  ordered  them  from  states  and  they  are  on  the 
way. 

On  Monday  morning  refuse  personnel,  using  the  battered  but  operable 
trucks,  covered  the  normal  garbage  collection  routes  for  both  Saturday  and 
Monday.  Other  city  employees  worked  at  cleaning  up  and  hauling  away  debris 
along  streets  and  sidewalks.  Refuse  and  sanitation  personnel  also  assisted 
in  water  testing  and  spread  chlorinated  lime  on  exposed  sewage.  A  few  addi¬ 
tional  chemical  toilets  were  located  and  distributed. 

During  the  rest  of  the  week  sanitation  crews  maintained  their  normal  col¬ 
lection  routes  and  provided  assistance  elsewhere  as  needed  to  gain  and  to  main¬ 
tain  control  of  the  waste  and  refuse  problem.  One  difficulty  after  another 
had  to  be  overcome.  For  example,  chlorinated  lime  was  spread  daily  on  open 
sewage.  By  Tuesday  local  supplies  were  nearly  exhausted.  A  rush  order  was 
placed  with  Seattle  suppliers,  who  got  the  first  shipment  to  Anchorage  by 
6:00  a.m.  Wednesday  morning. 

Also  on  Tuesday  afternoon  a  stoppage  in  sewer  lines  near  the  L  Street 
slide  caused  sewage  to  back  up  into  the  lower  levels  of  a  hospital.  When  he 
learned  about  the  situation,  the  city  manager  ordered  all  water  in  the  down¬ 
town  area  to  be  shut  off  temporarily.  Persons  in  the  area  were  asked  not  to 
flush  toilets.  The  next  day  the  newspaper  printed  a  column  indicating  that 
sanitary  sewers  were  usable  in  most  of  the  city  as  of  that  morning.  The  only 
areas  not  served  were  Turnagain  and  the  downtown  section  of  the  city  between 
Cordova  and  E  Streets  from  Second  Avenue  to  the  north  side  of  Fourth  Avenue. 

Another  problem  occurred  when  the  shipment  of  chemical  toilets  was  mis¬ 
placed  for  a  time.  They  were  located  and  made  available  to  the  public  on 
Wednesday,  April  1.  By  Thursday,  the  refuse  foreman  could  report  that  he  had 
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.i  comp  1  vie  emergency  sanitation  system  set  up  and  t’nat  his  crews  were  handling 
a!>out  nine  hundred  gallons  of  human  waste  daily  by  truck.  This  effort  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  gradually  decreasing  scale  for  two  and  one-half  weeks  as  sewers 
were  restored  or  rerouted. 

Pood  and  Drug,  Administration  inspectors  were  careful  to  condemn  any  foods 
which  had  any  possibility  of  being  contaminated.  Thus  food  supplies  in  local 
warehouses  were  checked.  Condemned  material  was  hauled  to  the  city  dump  and 
covered  immediately  to  prevent  scavenging.  However,  at  one  point  the  super¬ 
visor  at  the  dump  reported  that  he  had  received  no  foous  that  day.  Upon 
checking  it  was  discovered  that  truck  drivers  were  hauling  condemned  warehouse 
foods  to  an  open  area  outside  the  city,  dumping  them  there  and  rummaging 
through  them  for  salvable  items.  One  entire  day's  haul  --  seventeen  truck 
loads  --  did  not  get  to  the  dump.  This  was  quickly  corrected.  A  fourth  pos¬ 
sible  source  of  contaminated  foods  was  the  groceries  and  markets,  especially 
freezers.  these  also  had  to  be  inspected  and  cleaned  out. 

Normal  refuse  collection  for  that  Lime  of  year  amounts  to  about  12,000 
cubic  yards  per  month.  The  first  month  after  impact  this  increased  to  20,000 
yards  and  then  dropped  hack  to  1  ri  ,000- 17 ,000  yards  for  the  second  and  third 
month.  These  figures  give  some  indication  of  the  amount  of  refuse  created 
by  t  lie  emergency  itself  although  the  vast  hulk  of  refuse  was  handled  after 
the  community  was  back  Lo  some  semblance  of  normalcy.  The  refuse  division 
personnel  themselves  worked  only  about  one  and  one-half  hours  extra  per  day 
for  the  first  week;  thereafter  they  were  on  an  eight-hour  day. 


Sanitation  Chronology 
Friday,  March  27,  1964 

3:'JS  p.m.  Impact  and  immediately  after.  Refuse  and  sanitation  crews 

report  to  work  and  are  "loaned"  to  other  city  departments. 
They  engage  in  rescue  assistance  and  deliver  packaged  CD  hos¬ 
pital  supplies  to  a  hospital.  No  sanitation  work  is  done. 

10:00  p.m.  A  i  1  ash  1  i  gii  t -equ  i  pped  city  employee  (surveyor)  inspects  a 
miniver  oi  sewers  by  kicking  open  manholes  and  checking  on 
whi  ther  sewage  is  flowing.  Only  about  one  in  ten  shows  any 
act i vi >  y  . 


Saturday,  March  28,  1%4 


■« :  >0  a.m.  A  radio  announcement  indicates  that  facilities  will  he  made 

available  for  the  disposal  of  human  w.istes  in  areas  where  there 
is  no  sewer  service.  Details  remain  Lo  he  worked  oat. 

: 00  a.m.  .no  san i tat i on- and- refuse  foreman  returns  to  work  and  discovers 

tint  the  root  of  the  storage  shed  had  collapsed  on  the  garbage 
trucks.  As  soon  as  his  men  report  for  work,  he  assigns  them 


3:00  p.m. 

11:00  p.m. 


8:00  a.m. 

Morning 

3:00  p.m. 

4;00  p.m. 


to  the  task  of  freeing  t he  trucks.  The  roof  is  cut  into  sec¬ 
tions,  lifted  off  with  a  crane,  and  loaded  onto  trucks  to  be 
hauled  away. 

The  last  garbage  truck  is  freed  and  taken  to  the  city  shop  to 
be  repaired.  There  is  growing  concern  about  sewers  but  no  sys¬ 
tematic  checking  or  repair. 

After  freeing  the  garbage  trucks,  refuse  and  sanitation  crews 
are  assigned  to  the  task  of  providing  temporary  containers  for 
human  wastes.  Fifty-gallon  barrels  are  cut  in  two,  fitted  with 
plywood  tops  and  distributed  to  heavily  damaged  areas.  All 
available  chemical  toilets  are  also  distributed. 

All  five  of  the  garbage  trucks  are  a  bit  battered  but  operable. 
The  above-mentioned  surveyor  (10:00  p.m. ,  Friday)  takes  a  map 
and  begins  plotting  the  earthquake  fault  line  on  it.  While 
doing  this,  he  systematically  checks  sewer  manholes,  noting 
whether  sewage  is  flowing  and  whether  there  is  any  damage  to 
the  manhole.  He  works  on  his  own  most  of  the  time.  Occasion¬ 
ally  another  person  helps  him.  Sometime  after  midnight  he 
discovers  some  manholes  in  the  Chester  Creek  area  which  have 
been  opened.  On  the  assumption  that  someone  else  was  checking 
sewers  he  goes  home  to  rest. 


Sunday,  March  29,  1964 

Five  hundred  maps  showing  all  the  underground  utilities  are 
procured  and  made  available  to  city  crews. 

Ten  city  employees  begin  checking  sewers  in  more  detail  to 
discover  what  effects  the  earth  movement  had  upon  them.  This 
is  the  first  effort  involving  more  than  one  or  two  individuals. 
Department  of  health  sanitarians  work  with  city  crews  searching 
for  open  sewers. 

At  a  meeting  with  the  director  of  public  works,  responsibility 
for  overall  sewer  operations  restoration,  repair,  and  main¬ 
tenance  is  assigned  to  a  PW  employee  who  "knows  the  system." 
Available  information  indicates  that  a  massive  job  lies  ahead. 

Initially  fifteen  men  are  committed  to  the  task  of  restoring 
the  city  sewer  system.  They  begin  systematically  searching 
out  breaks  in  main  lines  and  checking  lift  pumps.  Cesspool 
pumpers  are  borrowed  to  pump  sewage  from  one  manhole  to  another 
and  to  clear  congested  areas.  The  first  objective  is  to  get 
sewage  flowing  and  away  from  the  city.  Temporary  repairs  are 
made  and  some  sanitary  sewers  are  connected  to  storm  sewers 
where  the  latter  remain  intact  and  the  sanitary  sewer  is 
damaged . 

An  engineer  employed  by  the  city  is  asked  to  take  charge  of 
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emergency  restoration  of  main  sewerage  lines  as  damages  are 
ascertained.  He  begins  making  arrangements  with  contractors 
to  do  the  work. 

8:30  p.m.  A  ciLy  CD  news  release  indicates  that  residences  and  businesses 

may  use  toilet  facilities  "in  a  normal  fashion."  Barrels  are 
provided  for  human  waste  in  the  Turnagain  area.  The  Government 
Hill  area  will  soon  he  supplied  with  them.  Public  works  crews 
will  empty  them. 

9:15  p.m.  A  news  release  from  the  city  manager  asks  surplus  stores,  hard¬ 

wares,  variety  stores,  etc.,  to  take  all  available  portable 
toilets  to  the  PW  yard  at  Third  and  Post  Road  Monday  morning. 

The  city  will  distribute  them  to  families  who  have  need  of  them. 

9:20  p.m.  City  Civil  Defense  requests  1,000  folding  camp-type  toilet 

stools  with  100.000  plastic  refill  bags  through  the  OEP 
representative. 


Monday,  March  30,  1964 

4:00  a.m.  Emergency  restoration  of  sewer  lines  begins,  wi^.h  local  con¬ 

tractors  doing  the  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  city 
engineer.  The  sewer  foreman  and  his  crews  continue  pumping 
and  inspection  operations. 

Major  breaks  or  stoppages  which  require  heavy  equipment  are 
turned  over  to  the  contractors. 

Refuse  and  sanitation  crews  report  for  work  on  their  regular 
schedule  and  run  regular  routes  for  both  Saturday  and  Monday. 
Extra  men  are  committed  to  the  task  of  cleaning  up  and  hauling 
away  debris. 

During  the  afternoon  a  radio  announcement  asks  people  in  the 
area  around  Ninth  and  Third  Avenues  and  west  of  Cambell  to 
restrict  their  use  of  sewage  facilities  because  the  PW  depart¬ 
ment  is  having  difficulty  getting  rid  of  the  excess. 

Refuse  and  sanitation  men  assist  in  testing  water.  A  few 
additional  chemical  toilets  are  found  and  set  up.  Sewer  repair 
is  hampered  because  there  are  not  enough  heavy  "rippers"  to 
dig  into  the  frozen  ground. 


Tuesday,  March.  31,  1964 

3:33  p.m.  With  water  restored  to  the  heavily  damaged  down cO'vn  area  and 

to  the  area  ad  jacent  to  the  L  Street  slide,  sewage  problems 
mount  Sewage  backs  up  at  the  hospital  (across  the  street  from 
the  L  Street  slide),  contaminating  the  first  level.  The  admin¬ 
istrator  finally  gets  in  touch  with  the  city  manager  who  orders 
that  watei  be  shut  off  in  the  downtown  area.  At  3:35  p.m., 
city  CD  releases  the  following  announcement;  "Water  in  Lite 
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downtown  area  is  being  cut  off  immediately  .  .  .  toilets  are 
not  to  be  used.  The  sewers  are  backing  up  and  a  serious  health 
problem  could  develop.  ...  Do  not  drink  water  without  boiling. 
Do  not  use  sewers."  This  announcement  is  repeated  several 
times . 


D.  Gas 

Natural  gas  supplies  for  Anchorage  come  from  four  wells  about  65  miles 
southwest  of  the  city.  Two  twelve-inch  steel  pipes  bring  it  to  the  City  Gate 
station  at  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  community.  Steel  pipes  are  also  used 
for  underground  distribution  within  the  city.  There  was  no  appreciable  damage 
to  either  the  wells  or  the  twelve-inch  transmission  lines  outside  the  city. 
However,  within  the  metropolitan  area  there  were  numerous  breaks  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  system.  By  comparison  with  underground  water  and  sewer  piping,  gas 
distribution  lines  suffered  fewer  ruptures  even  in  major  slide  areas. 

Gas  company  personnel  reported  to  work  soon  after  the  temblor  had  sub¬ 
sided.  Supervisors  en  route  from  their  homes  were  advised  via  radio  to  spread 
out  in  the  general  service  area  to  survey  damage  and  then  report  to  the  office. 
When  a  city  employee  reported  a  large  break  at  Third  Avenue  and  Post  Road, 
gas  company  officials  knew  that  they  had  a  major  problem  because  the  distribu¬ 
tion  main  for  more  than  80  percent  of  the  system  was  in  that  area.  Within  an 
hour  it  was  known  that  service  could  be  continued  to  the  hospital  area  by 
shutting  off  a  block  valve  on  the  ruptured  distribution  main.  Thus,  about 
10-20  percent  of  the  community  continued  to  receive  service  after  impact. 

As  darkness  approached,  two  men  were  dispatched  with  maps  to  plot  faults 
and  damaged  areas.  It  was  discovered  that  most  of  the  land  movement  which 
would  be  damaging  to  underground  lines  occurred  in  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  city.  With  the  supply  entering  the  system  from  the  southeast 
it  would  be  possible  to  restore  service  systematically  from  point  of  entry, 
moving  toward  fractured  areas.  With  the  general  outlines  of  the  problem  thus 
fairly  well  defined  it  seemed  apparent  to  gas  company  officials  that  they  would 
need  additional  skilled  help.  One  of  the  staff  members  was  sent  to  "either 
Ft.  Richardson  or  Elmendorf"  with  instructions  to  find  whatever  communications 
were  available  and  to  request  help  from  gas  companies  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
area.  This  call  was  placed  sometime  before  midnight  Friday  night.  By  3:00 
a.m. ,  a  company  official  could  report  that  crews  were  coming  from  Seattle  to 
assist. 

By  10:00  p.m. ,  gas  company  crews  had  begun  laying  an  above-ground  loop 
of  three-inch  pipe  to  bring  gas  from  the  hospital  area  to  the  section  of  the 
city  isolated  by  valving  off  the  ruptured  main  line  at  Third  and  Post  Road. 
Steam  thaw  rigs  were  set  up  to  thaw  the  ground  down  to  mains  at  tie-in  points, 
while  piping  was  laid  between  them.  By  6:00  a.m.  the  next  morning,  this  tem¬ 
porary  loop  was  completed  and  crews  could  begin  restoring  service  to  the 
larger  system. 

A  second  major  emergency  effort  initiated  within  twelve  hours  after 
impact  was  the  laying  of  two  aDove-ground  pipes  to  the  municipal  power  plant 
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to  restore  gas  service  to  the  turbines  there.  Two  crews  began  tills  work  early 
Saturday  morning  and  completed  the  job  by  4:00  a.m.  Sunday,  about  thirty-four 
hours  ifter  the  earthquake  occurred. 

At  the  3:00  a. in.  meeting,  the  gas  company  reported  that  tiiere  was  ruu 
s-.rvice  in  Mt  .  View.  City  View,  and  Nunaka  Valley  areas.  Work  was  under  way 
to  repair  the  main  break  at  Post  Road  and  Third  Avenue  but  it  was  going  slowly 
because  of  a  shortage  of  steam  thawers  equipped  with  points.^*  State  highway 
department  officials  present  at  the  meeting  offered  thawers  but  had  no  points; 
the  Oliugach  Electric  Association  contributed  points  for  t lie  thawers. 

On  Saturday,  during  the  day,  gas  company  crews,  assisted  by  volunteers, 
began  systematically  testing  lines  and  restoring  service  to  the  isolated  area, 
moving  first  west  from  the  point  of  entry  through  the  Spenard  area  and  then 
northward.  Aside  from  attempts  to  repair  the  main  break  at  Third  and  Post 
Road  and  installing  temporary  lines  to  the  municipal  power  plant,  very  few 
repairs  wet''  attempted  during  the  next  several  days.  Testing  and  restoring 
lines,  bypassing  breaks,  and  relight i ng  technical  equipment  and  appliances 
occupied  the  attention  of  crews  around  the  clock  for  most  of  the  first  week, 
breaks  discovered  at  places  not  indicated  by  surface  faults  made  it  mandatory 
to  teat  the  entire  system  piecemeal.  Each  segment  of  main  and  eacli  customer 
house  line  had  to  be  pressure  tested  before  restoration  was  made.  Service 
was  restored  to  about  90  percent  of  the  consumers  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
after  impact . ^ 

Workmen  imported  from  t he  Seattle  area  greatly  facilitated  this  effort. 
They  began  arriving  late  Saturday  night.  by  Monday  morning  thirty  men,  repre¬ 
senting  the  full  range  of  skills  needed  and  with  hand  tools  and  other  equip¬ 
ment,  were  available  to  relievo  weary  local  personnel  who  had  been  working 
with  very  little  rest  since  Friday.  During  the  next  four  or  five  days  crews 
in  both  office  and  field  were  composed  of  about  80  percent  "outsiders"  and 
20  percent  regular  employees. 

because  of  the  frozen  condition  of  the  ground,  ordinary  leak  detection 
procedures  were  ineffective,  has  company  officials  requested  a  portable 
infrared  leak  detection  device.  One  was  located  at  Lubbock,  Texas,  and  flown 
into  Anchorage  on  a  Military  Air  Transport  Service  (MA'IS)  plane.  This  unit 
was  immediately  assigned  to  the  areas  where  testing  and  restoration  were  in 
progress.  It  was  operated  twenty- four  hours  a  day  for  two  weeks  to  make  3 
survey  of  the  entire  system. 

By  April  14,  t lie  vice-president  of  the  company  reported  that  operations 
were  back  to  normal  witli  the  exception  of  personnel  and  equipment  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer  installation  section  who  were  still  assigned  to  relighting  and  restora¬ 
tion  work. 
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Chronolo.v  of  is  Restoration 


lie  fore 
h ;  30  p .  in. 

1 : 00  p . m . 

About  dark 

After  dark 

10:00  p.m. 

3:00  a.m. 

6:00  a.m. 

Late  night 

4:00  a.m. 


i'r  i  d.iv .  TI.ii  i  li  2  7.  1964 


Supervisors  on  route  i  o  the  office  .ire  asked  to  spread  out  in 
the  general  service  ,iro,i  and  make  preliminary  visual  assess- 
monts  of  d. image  which  night  affect  gas  service. 

A  public  works  employee  arrives  at  the  gas  company  office  and 
reports  a  najor  break  at  Third  Avenue  and  Post  Road. 

A  block  valve  is  closed  above  the  break  at  Post  Road  shutting 
off  over  80  percent  of  t  lie  service  area.  The  hospital  area 
continues  receiving  service. 

Two  men  are  dispatched  witli  maps  to  plot  fault  lines  in  the 
city. 

A  request  for  skilled  help  is  relayed  to  Seattle  gas  companies. 
"Fifteen  servicemen,  fifteen  distributor  men  with  complete  tool 
kits,  leak  detectors,  valve  locators,  and  pipe  locators.  Recom¬ 
mend  warm  winter  clothing  and  flashlights  and  extra  batteries." 
(SCD  log,  no  time  given) 

Crews  begin  laying  a  temporary  surface  pipe  from  the  hospital 
area  to  connect  with  the  main  part  of  the  distribution  system 
which  was  isolated  at  7 : 00  p.m. 


Saturday,  March  28,  1964 

(las  company  officials  attend  a  meeting  of  local  officials  and 
report  that  service  is  restored  to  the  Mt.  View,  City  View, 
and  Nunaka  Valley  areas.  A  crash  program  to  repair  the  break 
at  Third  and  Post  Road  is  hampered  because  of  a  shortage  of 
steam  thawers  with  injection  points.  The  state  highway  depart¬ 
ment  and  Chugach  E  ectric  Association  contribute  thawing  equip¬ 
ment  and  points. 

Two  crews  are  assigned  to  lay  two  surface  lines  to  the  city 
power  plant. 

The  temporary  loop  connecting  the  hospital  area  to  the  main 
system  is  completed.  Crews  begin  testing  and  restoring  service 
in  Spenard. 

Skilled  crews  begin  arriving  from  Seattle  to  assist  and  relieve 
regular  gas  company  employees  and  volunteers. 


Sunday,  March  29,  1964 

Temporary  lines  to  the  city  power  plant  are  completed.  The 
turbines  are  switched  hack  to  natural  gas  operation. 
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Morning 


Morning 


10:00  p.m. 


5: 30  p.m. 


7; 05  p.m. 


During 
L ho  day 


12:00  a.  ni. 


All  available  men  work  ut  testing  lines  restoring  service. 
Workmen  continue  arriving  from  Seattle  throughout  the  day. 


Monday,  March  30,  1964 

Skilled  men  flown  in  from  SeatLle  gas  companies  now  total  thirty 
and  represent  the  entire  gamut  of  skills  needed.  They  replace 
most  of  t he  regular  employees  for  several  days. 

"l-'rom  Anchorage  Natural  tins  Corporation  --  FA2-2200.  Request 
mobile  gas  leak  detector  from  Heath  Survey  Consultants,  Inc., 
of  Washington.  Machine  is  in  Lubbock,  Texas.  Mounted  in  Land 
Rover  (jeep).  .  .  .  Cas  company  will  notify  Lubbock  to  deliver 

unit  to  Lubbock  AFB."  (SCI)  log) 


Tuesday,  March  31,  19b4 

A  request  is  submitted  to  state  CD  for  air  lift  of  a  5,000-lb. 
Land  Rover  jeep  with  leak  detection  equipment.  One  is  located 
at  Lubbock,  Texas.  Equipment  and  operator  needed  immediately 
in  Anchorage.  "Heath  Survey  Consultants,  Inc.  will  be  advised 
to  deliver  this  equipment  to  t  fie  military  base  in  Lubbock, 
Texas,  when  air  lift  is  .approved."  An  attached  note  indicates: 
"  I'll  is  mission  has  been  entirely  set  up."  (SCI)  log) 

City  CD  news  release  indicates  that  the  gas  company  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  initial  phase  of  its  restoration  program  and  is  now 
re-introducing  gas  into  the  entire  Anchorage  area  system. 
Caution  is  urged  with  regard  to  any  gas  lines  and  the  public 
is  asked  to  report  any  g.is  odors  to  the  company,  police,  or 
fire  departments. 


Wednesday  ,  Ap r  i  1  1 ,  I 

The  gas  company  releases  a  two-page  report  to  the  Anchorage 
community  explaining,  restoration  iihI  testing  procedures  and 
indicating,  that  restor.it  ion  could  not  lie  made  in  any  area  he¬ 
ld  r  o  cnreiul  test  ing  and  leak  detection  efforts  were  made. 
Customers  are  asked  to  wait  until  servicemen  release  automatic 
shut-off  valves  at  their  meters  and  relight  appliances.  The 
odorant  level  ol  the  gas  is  doubled  Lo  assure  quick  detection 
of  any  leaks. 

fl.e  gas  company  releases  an  announcement  Lo  the  public  indicat¬ 
ing  that  odors  in  t  I  e  Roeei s  Park,  College  Village,  Lake  Otis, 
Tudor  Road,  Wentworth  Subdivision,  and  hospital  areas  are  the 
result  of  leaks  at  the  t.ity  .ate  station.  The  public  in  these 
areas  is  asked  to  repot'1  only  odors  discovered  within  buildings 
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E .  Telephone 


The  Anchorage  telephone  system  is  municipally  owned  and  operated.  With 
four  exchanges,  it  served  slightly  over  17,000  subscribers  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster.  A  backlog  of  requests  for  new  installations  existed  at  the  time. 

As  with  the  other  utilities  the  impact  disrupted  telephone  service.  Some 
few  calls  were  made  immediately  afterward  but  for  the  most  part  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  through  to  the  number  desired.  The  aerial  line  system  remained 
essentially  intact  except  in  the  slide  areas.  The  underground  cables  (about 
25  miles,  mostly  in  the  downtown  area)  were  severely  damaged.  Equipment  at 
the  exchanges  was  shaken  about,  cabinets  tipped  over,  and  wires  shorted  out, 
but  the  damage  was  superficial.  The  bui l_,ngs  themselves  survived  with  very 
little  damage  at  all. 

In  accordance  with  their  emergency  plan,  most  of  the  telephone  employees 
reported  to  the  main  exchange  as  soon  as  possible.  They  began  arriving  within 
ten  minutes  and  by  6:05  p.m.  the  emergency  generator  was  running  at  the  main 
exchange.  The  first  task  was  to  realign  and  readjust  the  equipment  in  the 
exchanges  themselves.  All  external  lines  were  cut  off  temporarily  until  the 
equipment  within  the  buildings  could  be  righted  and  the  main  power  shorts 
eliminated.  This  was  followed  by  testing  external  cables,  "100  at  a  time." 
Where  testing  indicated  trouble  the  lines  were  left  out  of  service.  By  8:00 
p.m.  there  was  limited  service  within  each  exchange  but  it  was  not  possible 
to  call  between  exchanges.  Radio-equipped  trucks  were  sent  to  each  of  the 
outlying  exchanges  to  provide  a  communications  link  with  the  main  office. 

The  number  of  employees  present  at  each  exchange  and  their  specialties  --  line¬ 
men,  switchmen,  etc.  --  were  relayed  back  to  the  main  office.  A  runner  was 
also  sent  to  city  CD  to  apprise  them  that  the  telephone  building  was  intact 
but  damage  remained  to  be  assessed. 

It  was  midnight  before  calls  could  be  placed  between  exchanges.  However, 
it  was  still  impossible  to  call  outside  the  system  as  well  as  to  or  througli 
other  exchanges.  Early  Saturday  morning,  crews  were  assembled  at  the  main 
office  and  assigned  to  survey  and  repair  lines  between  exchanges  and  trunks 
still  out  of  service.  The  telephone  utility  manager  attended  the  3:00  a.m. 
meeting  and  reported  that  about  3,000  numbers  had  been  put  out  of  commission 
by  wrenching  in  the  underground  system.  About  1,600  lines  bad  been  restored 
to  service  and  the  equipment  was  about  65-70  percent  operational.  There  was 
no  way  of  estimating  how  long  it  would  take  to  unscramble  the  remaining  lines 
and  get  them  back  into  service.  Restoration  was  currently  proceeding  at  about 
one  hundred  lines  an  hour  but  much  of  the  damage  remained  to  be  assessed. 
"Priority  will  be  given  to  institutions,  doctors,  emergency  crews,  key  workmen, 
etc. The  manager  asked  that  the  public  be  requested  to  stay  off  the  lines 
except  for  extreme  emergencies  to  prevent  overloading. 

Long  distance  cables  to  Alaska  Communication  System'’  (ACS)  were  severed 
by  the  Fourth  Avenue  slide.  Before  daybreak  on  Saturday  morning  survey  crews 
had  determined  that  a  temporary  connection  could  be  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Westward  Hotel  adjacent  to  the  slide  area.  From  there  a  cable  was  strung 
across  Ship  Creek  and  the  railroad  tracks,  up  Government  Hill  to  the  ACS 
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facility.  This  work  was  completed  at  1:05  p.m.  Monday  --  about  sixty-seven 
hours  after  impact  --  thus  connecting  t he  community  with  the  "outside  world" 
again.  Military  crews  assisted  in  this  effort. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  crews  were  dispatched  to  the  severely  damaged 
buildings  to  salvage  the  instruments  in  them.  Over  a  three-day  period,  3,000 
were  retrieved.  By  late  Sunday  afternoon  the  telephone  utility  could  report 
that  90  percent  of  the  system  was  operational,  although  extensively  "jury- 
rigged." 

Overloading  became  a  critical  problem  as  more  lines  were  restored.  On 
Monday  another  appeal  was  broadcast  asking  private  users  to  refrain  from  tele¬ 
phoning  except  in  extreme  emergencies.  Lines  were  so  overloaded  that  some  of 
the  circuits  were  going  out.  This  appeal  was  made  again  Tuesday  afternoon 
followed  by  a  temporary  disconnecting  of  residential  lines  on  the  main  ex¬ 
change.  This  situation  corrected  itself  during  the  next  several  days.  How¬ 
ever,  overloading  remained  a  threat  for  some  weeks  after  the  emergency.  As 
late  as  April  16,  residents  were  still  being  asked  to  curtail  nonessential 
calls . 


5 ; 36  p.m. 


'5:46  p.m. 


<>:05  p.m. 
6:20  p.m. 


/' :  30  p.m. 
8:00  p.m. 


Chronology  of  Telephone  Restoration 
Friday,  March  27,  1964 

Impact.  The  test  board  operator  at  the  main  exchange  begins 
pulling  fuses  to  shut  off  equipment.  He  rescues  an  operator 
trapped  under  a  fallen  cabinet. 

The  manager  and  other  employees  begin  arriving  at  the  main 
exchange.  First  efforts  including  righting  desks,  cabinets, 
etc.,  and  checking  equipment. 

The  emergency  generators  at  the  main  office  are  operational. 
External  lines  are  shut  off  until  the  main  boards  are  working. 

A  110-volt  power  cable  is  connected  into  the  board  so  that 
radio  communication  can  he  resumed  from  the  base  station  at 
the  office. 

Some  twenty- five  employees  are  present.  Some  of  the  test  equip¬ 
ment  is  operational. 

Power  is  restored  in  t  tie  exchange  "way  out  south." 

Service  within  exchanges  is  possible  on  a  limited  basis. 
Practically  all  workers  have  reported. 

Radio  trucks  are  sent  to  each  of  tie  subexchanges  o  provide 
communications.  A  runner  is  also  sent  to  city  CD  to  apprise 
them  that  the  main  telephone  building  is  intact. 
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Saturday,  March  28,  1964 


2;00  a.m. 

3:00  a.m. 

4;  50  a.m. 

During 
the  day 

7;40  p.m. 

11:00  a.m. 

1:05  p.m. 

3:40  p.m. 

12:00  p.m. 


Some  trunk  lines  between  exchanges  are  connected  so  that  it  is 
now  possible  to  call  between  some  of  the  exchanges. 

The  manager  attends  the  meeting  at  the  Public  Safety  Building, 
lie  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  system  and  restoration 
procedures . 

A  report  of  the  3:00  a.m.  meeting  is  aired  on  a  radio  station. 
Persons  are  asked  not  to  use  telephones  except  in  extreme 
emergencies  to  prevent  overloading. 

Sunday,  March  29,  1964 

Work  continues  on  the  restoration  and  patching  of  lines  to 
provide  service  to  a  wider  area  in  the  community.  By  afternoon 
90  percent  of  the  system  is  operational. 

SCD  requests  that  the  telephone  company  restore  a  Teletype 
circuit,  and  that  an  additional  line  be  connected  to  the  CD 
trailer. 

Monday,  March  30,  1964 

A  special  request  is  broadcast  from  Civil  Defense  asking 
"private  parties"  to  stop  using  telephones  unless  there  is  an 
extreme  emergency.  Lines  are  overloaded  and  business  phones 
are  going  out.  Unless  there  is  an  immediate  let-up,  the  tele¬ 
phone  utility  manager  has  threatened  to  shut  off  all  private 
phones . 

Lines  to  the  ACS  are  finally  connected,  enabling  persons  on 
the  Anchorage  system  to  call  long  distance.  The  Broadway 
exchange  is  linked  with  ACS.  The  Federal  Building  is  also 
connected.  A  check  indicates  that  seven  incoming  and  five 
outgoing  circuits  with  the  Broadway  exchange  are  working. 

"Circuits  from  Anchorage  Broadway  --  seven  incoming  and  eighteen 
outgoing.  Tandem  (DI,  FE  and  FA  exchanges)  --  seven  incoming 
and  one  outgoing."  (ACS  log) 

"Anchorage  circuits  status:  To  and  from  DI,  FE  and  FA  (city 
tandem)  nine  inbound  and  eight  outbound  circuits.  To  and  from 
Broadway  are  18  outbound  and  13  incoming  circuits.  All  are 
working."  (ACS  log) 
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Tuesday,  March  31,  1964 


.i  ' 5  p.in.  "At  the  present  time  a  portion  of  the  Anchorage  telop  ane 

system  is  out  of  order  due  to  overloading.  Once  again  it  is 
imperative  that  you  limit  your  calls  to  only  emergency  call:. 

At  the  moment  the  telephone  system  is  at  the  critical  peak. 

A  portion  of  the  system  has  already  broken  down  from  toe  load. 
Limit  your  calls  to  emergency  calls  only.  Make  only  calls 
which  are  an  absolute  necessity."  (radio  announcement'; 

4:00  p.m.  "Though  the  city  telephone  system  is  functioning  well,  is 

by  no  means  able  to  carry  the  volume  of  calls  that  are  being 
placed  upon  it.  Twice  in  the  last  two  days  the  volume  of  calls 
lias  been  so  heavy  that  the  exchanges,  particularly  .'.roadway, 
have  had  overload  fuses  blow.  In  order  to  protect  the  isser.tiai 
services,  the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare,  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  system,  the  utility  manager  has  ordered  that  all  residence 
lines  in  the  Rroadway  exchange,  not  considered  essential,  be 
disconnected  starting  at  4:00  p.m.,  March  31,  1964."  (radio 
announcement) 

F .  Transportation  and  Communication 


Transportation  and  communication  facilities  are  the  main  distribute ve 
channels  used  by  communities  to  conduct  day-to-day  activities.  These  provide 
physical  access  to  sources  of  supply  involving  materials,  information,  nncl 
persons  within  the  community,  as  well  as  providing  connecting  links  with  ether 
systems.  Disasters,  such  as  the  earthquake  which  struck  Anchorage,  damage  or 
block  some  of  these  channels  and  interrupt  movement  considered  vital  to  the 
system.  This  section  will  discuss  the  restoration  of  these  channels  and 
facilities  insofar  as  information  is  available.  Roads  and  streets,  air  and 
seaport  facilities,  the  mass  media  including  broadcast  stations  and  newspapers, 
local  amateur  radio  operators,  etc.,  will  be  included.® 

In  many  ways,  one  of  the  more  remarkable  features  of  this  disaster  vs.; 
tnc  slight  damage  done  to  important  transportation  and  communications  f.ci/.-- 
itics.  Most  seriously  damaged  was  The  Alaska  Railroad  which  lost  many  mi  las 
o  f  track  and  sustained  considerable  damage  to  the  yards  and  adjacent,  wart  h  runes 
in  Anchorage.  No  rail  service  was  available  during  the  entire  emergency  period 
or  for  some  weeks  afterward.  However,  all  the  other  major  transportation  ad 
communications  lines  were  restored  to  some  degree  during  the  first  l'ortv- igaf 
Lours  after  impact  --  most  of  them  within  l  lie  first  twelve  hours. 

There  was  widespread  concern  about  the  condition  of  those  facilities; 
immediately  after  impact  and  the  first  activity  was  directed  toward  recoin;  ; 
•nince  and  emergency  restoration.  Initially,  the  main  effort  was  wii  hi:,  the 
community's  territorial  spread,  although  local  contingents  of  state  ...u  'el  a  1 
agencies  encompassed  a  broader  scope.  Activities  of  these  and  oHi",-  xf  e  rr  al  i.v 
fused  agencies  will  be  included  as  they  appear  relevant  to  the  lo<v!  ..cone. 

T .  i-.r  importation  will  he  presented  first  and  then  communication. 
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Streets  and  Hoads.  Anchorage  It. ul  ,i  little  over  175  miles  of  streets  and  alleys 
in  1964.  About  >4  percent  of  the  streets  were  paved;  most  of  the  alleys  were 
unpaved.  In  addition,  there  were  over  100  miles  of  sidewalks. ^  Severe  damage 
occurred  at  each  of  Lite  four  major  slides.  In  Turnagain  and  at  the  Fourth 
Avenue  slide,  land  displacement  completely  destroyed  streets  and  sidewalks. 
Numerous  holes  and  crevices  appeared  in  roadways  along  the  L  Street  bluff  line. 
Nevertheless,  considering  the  entire  community,  most  of  the  streets  and  alleys 
remained  passable.  Vehicular  and  foot  movement  were  not  greatly  restricted. 

In  fact,  the  traffic  jam  which  occurred  on  Friday  evening  after  impact  was  a 
far  more  formidable  obstacle  to  movement  than  any  of  the  slides  or  faults. 

One  of  the  first  activities  of  several  organizations,  indeed,  of  many 
community  members  acting  individually,  was  a  survey  of  the  streets.  The  fire 
chief  dispatched  men  and  equipment  to  various  sectors  of  the  city  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  check  which  streets  were  passable  and  whether  there  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  access  to  permit  fire  fighting.  Police  and  state  highway  patrol  cars 
also  made  checks  within  the  city.  These  were  less  systematic  and  thorough 
than  fire  department  efforts.  State  Civil  Defense  personnel  also  did  some 
reconnaissance  of  streets  but  were  more  occupied  initially  with  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  communications  and  supplies  for  hospitals. 

Soon  after  dark  on  Friday  one  of  the  public  works  department  employees 
was  dispatched  from  the  shop  with  a  caterpillar  tractor  equipped  with  lights. 

He  was  instructed  to  do  what  he  could  to  open  streets  by  removing  debris  and 
filling  fissures.  How  much  he  was  able  to  accomplish  in  the  dark  with  the 
traffic  congestion  is  unknown.  On  Friday  night,  the  only  other  activity 
associated  with  streets  was  the  erection  of  temporary  barricades  to  keep 
traffic  out  of  dangerous  areas . 

During  the  night,  plans  were  laid  to  fill  holes  in  the  streets  with 
gravel.  At  the  3:00  a.m.  meeting  the  director  of  public  works  announced  that 
his  department  would  begin  filling  holes  at  8:00  a.m.  Saturday.  His  report 
indicated  that  the  worst  damage  existed  along  L  Street  all  along  the  bluff 
and  in  the  Turnagain  area. 

Concern  was  not  limited  to  the  Anchorage  area  alone  during  the  first 
hours  after  impact.  State  highway  patrol  and  state  highway  department  per¬ 
sonnel  began  checking  the  condition  of  roads  linking  Anchorage  to  other  com¬ 
munities,  especially  along  the  coast  and  inland  to  Fairbanks.  By  the  time 
of  the  3:00  a.m.  meeting,  the  highway  department  representative  could  report 
that  the  Glenn  Highway  north  was  open  to  Mile  118  and  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  any  damage  existed  beyond  this  point.  Aside  from  small  fissures 
and  crevices,  only  seasonally  slick  road  surfaces  would  impede  movement.  To 
the  south,  seven  bridges  were  down  on  the  Seward  and  Sterling  Highways.  A 
number  of  landslides  and  major  breaks  in  the  road  surface  were  also  reported. 
The  slides  and  road  surface  breaks  were  not  regarded  as  severe  problems  but 
the  bridges  were  another  matter.  Bailey  bridges  were  requested  from  the 
military. 

Beginning  Saturday  morning  the  city's  public  works  department  instituted 
a  major  emergency  "gravel  haul"  to  fill  in  crevices  and  holes  in  the  streets. 
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Additional  non  and  equipment  were  hired  for  this  operation,  which  lasted  all 
day  Saturday  and  most  of  Sunday.  in  all,  about  12,000  yards  of  gravel  were 
hauled . 

Thus,  by  Sunday  evening  the  only  streets  within  the  community  which 
remained  impossible  were  those  completely  destroyed  in  the  down-dropped  sec¬ 
tions  at  the  Turnagain  and  Fourth  Avenue  slides. 

Fort  of  Anchorage.  This  area,  normally  not  in  use  at  this  time  of  year, 
sustained  minor  damage  to  its  facilities.  Four  of  the  large  cranes  used  to 
unload  cargoes  jumped  their  tracks  damaging  undercarriages  and  counterweight 
arms.  Two  hundred  feet  of  the  port-access  road  was  damaged.  There  was  also 
some  shifting  of  the  main  pier  and  building  walls  were  cracked.  At  the  3:00 
a. in.  meeting,  the  port  director  reported  that  the  port  was  in  fairly  good 

condition  and  could  he  used.  An  icebreaker  would  be  needed  to  clear  the  inlet 

under  certain  conditions.  With  the  mayor's  permission  the  port  director 
requested  an  icebreaker  from  the  Coast  Guard  to  check  the  channel  and  deter¬ 
mine  whether  any  ice  craft  would  he  needed.  A  radio  announcement  Saturday 
morning  indicated  that  the  port  should  be  back  in  operation  within  a  week. 

However,  with  the  imminent  arrival  of  a  ship  (the  Tonsina)  which  could 
rot  dock  at  any  of  the  ports  farther  south,  the  port  was  readied  for  emergency 

operation  by  Monday  evening,  March  30.  The  local  Corps  of  Engineers  filled 

in  the  access  road  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  A  supply  survey  conducted  Monday 
by  state  Civil  Defense  included  the  report  that  the  Anchorage  port  could  han¬ 
dle  all  incoming  sea  carriers  for  the  duration.  The  Tonsina  was  docked  on 
Tuesday  morning  and  unloaded  during  the  next  several  days.  A  mobile  crane 
supplied  ly  a  local  firm  was  used  until  the  damaged  unloading  equipment  could 
be  repaired. 

Replacement  and  repair  parts  for  the  heavy  port  cranes  were  flown  in  from 
Seattle  during  the  next  week  so  the  port  was  soon  in  full  operation. 

Airports .  The  airports  in  Anchorage  --  Merrill  Field,  used  by  light  planes, 
and  International  Airport,  used  by  long-range  craft  --  both  sustained  only 
minor  damage  1^  Mo  s'  severe  was  the  collapse  of  the  control  tower  at  the 
international  Airport.  There  was  also  a  large  quantity  of  aviation  fuel 
spilled  in  the  vicinity,  The  runways  at  both  places  remained  intact  and 
usable,  sustaining  only  minor  cracks. 

With  technicians  and  maintenance  personnel  on  duty  at  the  time  of  impact 
and  only  minor  damage,  it  was  not  long  before  both  fields  were  in  operatic! 
again.  Merrill  Field  was  reported  operational  at  6:30  p.m.,  a  little  less 
Mum  an  hour  after  impact.  Civil  /Mr  patrol  planes  began  using  the  ."tele  at 
this  time.  At  International  two  radio  technicians  began  using  a  DC-..'  olr.'fc 
as  r.  control  center  soon  after  the  sluakimg  had  subsided.  Federal  Avi  ic.j on 
Agency  (!•'.' \)  personnel  who  were  at  work  within  the  hour  restoring  ail  .  r-i.-T  Me 
control  capabilities  gave  early  priority  to  readying  the  Lake  Hood  tovu  lor 
control  Inactions  at  nearby  International  field.  heninning  at  10:10  c;,t 
Fut  tirday,  weather  observations  were  made  at  the  Lak?  Hood  tower  by  airpo."  c 
personnel  assigned  there.  On  Friday  nigut,  however,  with  the  early  rdvarfc 
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of  darkness  and  without  sufficient  emergency  power  to  light  the  runways,  air 
traffic  at  International  field  came  to  a  halt.  The  airport  was  closed  to  the 
public  because  of  the  fire  hazard  created  by  spilled  fuel. 

At  the  3:00  a.m.  meeting,  FAA  officials  reported  that  flights  at  both 
fields  would  be  limited  to  emergencies.  International  would  remain  closed 
to  the  public  for  the  present.  No  inspections  of  small  aircraft  tied  down 
in  the  vicinity  of  International  or  Lake  Hood  would  be  permitted  until  the 
spilled  fuel  situation  was  corrected.  Merrill  Field  was  reported  to  be  open 
and  operating  with  Merrill  tower  in  contact  with  Honolulu  and  Seattle.  Flights, 
especially  CAP  planes,  continued  at  Merrill  Field  throughout  the  night. 

During  the  day  Saturday,  a  number  of  large  planes  landed  at  Elmendorf 
field  bringing  in  officials,  newsmen,  technicians,  etc.,  from  Juneau,  the 
state  capital,  and  as  far  away  as  Washington,  D.C.  By  noon  the  FAA  announced 
that  air  traffic  facilities  for  the  southcentral  region  were  over  90  percent 
operational.  City  power  was  restored  to  International  field  at  2:00  p.m.  on 
Sunday.  By  1:10  p.m.  Monday,  March  30,  the  FAA  reported  itself  as  being  96 
percent  operational  in  the  entire  region.  However,  commercial  flights  into 
and  out  of  International  Airport  continued  to  be  limited  and  erratic  with 
priority  to  emergency  needs  until  Wednesday,  April  1,  when  regular  schedules 
were  resumed. 

Communications .  The  first  communications  channels  available  after  impact  were 
provided  by  city-owned  vehicles.  Police  and  fire  department  radio  nets  were 
off  the  air  for  only  a  few  minutes.  The  radio-equipped  vehicles  of  the  public 
works  department,  water  department,  and  telephone  department  were  unaffected 
by  the  earthquake.  All  of  these  vehicles  were  used  to  transact  emergency 
business,  convey  information,  and  to  request  assistance.  However,  since  each 
of  these  organizations  had  its  own  commitment  and  responsibility  these  channels 
were  used  mostly  for  departmental  matters.  They  were  not  in  any  general  sense 
available  to  community  decision  makers  and  each  was  on  a  different  frequency. 

With  the  telephones  not  functioning  at  first  and  city  power  off,  personnel 
activated  mobile  communications  units  in  their  cars.  The  RACEsH  officer  for 
state  CD  arrived  at  their  headquarters  in  Anchorage  within  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  temblor  ceased.  During  the  next  sevc  al  hours  other  mobile  units 
were  sent  to  key  spots  in  the  city  to  provide  communications;  hospitals,  both 
airports,  radio  stations,  and  the  Public  Safety  Building  were  among  the  first 
provided  service.  Mobile  ham  units  were  in  operation  around  the  clock  for 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  at  these  locations  until  normal  communications 
channels  could  be  restored. 

The  state  police  contingent  located  just  outside  the  city  also  dispatched 
patrol  cars  to  key  points  in  the  community.  Several  cars  went  to  the  Turnagain 
slide  area  when  it  was  learned  that  the  bluff  had  sheared  off.  State  patrol 
cars  did  not  remain  at  these  spots  as  long  as  the  hams  did  since  other  duties 
made  it  imperative  to  utilize  men  and  equipment  to  the  maximum.  They  were  at 
these  locations  most  of  the  first  night. 
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Radio  Stations. 


The  local  radio  stations  were  all  knocked  out  in  one  way  or 
another  T>y  the  earthquake  or  by  secondary  effects  such  as  power  outage, 
beginning  at  about  5:37  the  first  station  came  back  on  the  air  and 

lie 'an  broadcasting  with  emergency  power  and  remained  on  the  air  continuously 
throughout  tlu*  emergency.  Another  station  came  on  the  air  at  about  6:40  p.m. 
Loss  of  about  40  feel  of  the  300-foot  tower  reduced  their  output  to  3,500 
watts,  about  1,500  below  normal.  A  third  station  came  on  at  7:25  p.m.  The 
fourth  commercial  staLion  began  broadcasting  at  about  10:00  p.m.  and  signed 
off  shortly  before  midnight,  coming  on  the  air  again  at  2:00  a.m.  Saturday 
and  broadcasting  continuously  from  that  time. 

During  Friday  night  and  Saturday,  radio  stations  were  the  prime  news 
sources  for  the  community.  Both  stations  used  mobile  automobile  units  to 
broadcast  on-site  information.  One  had  shortwave  contact  with  state  Civil 
Defense  headquarters  and  broadcast  their  bulletins.  Another  station  moved 
its  mobile  "camper"  studio  to  the  Public  Safety  Building  early  in  the  evening 
and  from  there  broadcast  information  coming  from  fire,  police,  city  Civil 
Defense,  and  other  city  departments  and  officials.  In  the  absence  of  the 
normal  telephone  channels,  both  these  stations  were  used  to  transmit  all  kinds 
of  messages,  from  requesLs  for  persons  with  specialized  skills  or  emergency 
supplies  to  persona]  messages  for  friends  or  loved  ones.  This  station  "camper" 
was  an  especially  vital  link  for  all  city  agencies  during  the  entire  emergency 
period . 13 

Several  city  officials  commented  that  the  most  evident  hindrance  to  a 
rapid  and  efficient  attack  upon  pressing  problems  was  the  lack  of  communica¬ 
tions  during  the  first  hours  after  impact.  The  availability  of  these  two 
broadcast  stations,  the  RACES  operators  loeaLed  at  key  points,  and  radio- 
equipped  city  vehicles  and  taxicabs  greatly  eased  this  problem  but  did  not 
resolve  it.  Runners  on  foot  and  volunteers  witli  vehicles  were  used  to  trans¬ 
mit  messages  within  buildings  and  in  t  lie  field. 

Both  local  TV  and  FM  stations  were  off  the  air  Lite  first  night.  One  FM 
station  oegan  broadcasting  Saturday  morning  and  a  TV  station  reLurned  to  the 
air  Sunday  night.  Tbit  other  two  stations,  one  FM  and  one  TV,  were  off  the 
air  for  the  entire  emergency  period.  No  commercials  were  aired  during  the 
entire  period  from  Friday  evening,  March  27,  to  Monday  afternoon,  March  30. 

Commit  ni  eat  ions  outside  the  community  were  re-established  in  various  ways. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  after  impact  occurred  via  mobile  radio  units.  State 
police,  state  fish  and  same,  and  RACES  units  all  were  in  contact  with  other 
points  in  the  state  within  the  first  hour  after  impact.  Mil  i  tary  Affiliate 
Radio  System  (MARS)  operators  wno  established  contact  witli  the  state,  capital 
and  t  he  continental  I'.S.  shortly  after  the  quake  acted  as  relays  for  local 
ams .  Local  radio  broadcasts  were  rehroadcast  over  a  series  of  Alaskan  sta¬ 
tions  so  lh.«t  the  res!  of  t  e  s'. ale  was  kept  informed. 

A  third  type  of  link  was  provided  by  Lite  Alaska  Communication  System 
(AES),  .a  part  of  the  overall  Alaska  Communications  Region  which  provides  long- 
I  'iii  telephone  and  lelegr.ap!  service  in  to  state.  The  Anchorage  ACS  service 
also  provided  teletype  facilities  to  l  lie  cor  ■mini  i  tv .  The  effect:  of  the  temblor 
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le it  the  downtown  ACS  telegraph  center  inoperative,  but  the  Anchorage  Telephone 
Toll  building,  though  damaged,  was  usable.  Shortly  after  7:00  p.m.  this  fa¬ 
cility  resumed  service.  Since  some  of  the  cables  connecting  the  city  telephone 
system  to  the  ACS  building  were  severed,  long-distance  telephone  and  telegraph 
users  had  to  come  to  the  toll  building.  Two  Teletype  machines  and  three  phones 
were  placed  in  the  foyer  of  the  toll  center  Friday  night  to  provide  service 
for  Anchorage  customers.  The  next  day,  Saturday,  March  28,  another  temporary 
telegraph  center  was  set  up  in  one  of  the  downtown  schools.  These  two  tempo¬ 
rary  locations  were  the  main  points  of  long-distance  telephone  and  telegraph 
communication  during  the  next  several  days.l^ 

City  Civil  Defense  was  linked  to  long-distance  service  and  the  military 
bases  nearby  at  3:00  a.m.  Saturday  when  Army  communications  vans  were  placed 
near  the  Public  Safety  building  and  the  ACS  toll  building.  The  van  at  the 
toll  building  was  connected  to  the  ACS  main  frame  and  from  there  by  base  cable 
to  ALCOM  headquarters.  One  additional  long-distance  link  should  be  mentioned. 

A  Teletype  in  the  downtown  studios  of  a  radio-TV  station  was  activated  at 
2:00  a.m.  Saturday  and  used  for  the  next  several  days  to  transmit  news  to 
other  parts  of  Alaska  and  the  Seattle  AP  bureau. 

Newspapers.  The  two  Anchorage  newspapers  were  unable  to  go  to  press  on  Satur¬ 
day,  partly  due  to  power  outages  and  minor  damages  to  their  facilities.  In 
the  interim  the  Fairbanks  newspaper  printed  special  editions  (at  least  five) 
which  were  circulated  in  Anchorage  free  of  charge.  On  Sunday  one  Anchorage 
daily  printed  a  special  eight-page  edition  which  was  quickly  sold  out.  Begin- 
i  ng  Monday  both  newspapers  resumed  their  regular  daily  issues,  having  missed 
only  one  day  due  to  the  earthquake.  ^ 


Chronology  of  Transportation  Restoration 


Friday,  March  27,  1964 


5:36  p.m.  Impact.  Many  streets  and  roads  are  blocked  by  slides  and  debris 

or  impassable  because  of  fissures. 

The  control  tower  at  International  Airport  collapses. 

Port  equipment  is  damaged. 


5:45  -  Fire  department  vehicles  are  dispatched  to  check  the  streets. 

6:00  p.m.  FAA  technicians  and  airport  personnel  check  flight  control 
capability.  Two  technicians  use  an  airplane  as  a  temporary 
control  tower  at  International  Airport. 

A  state  official  contacts  the  Merrill  Field  maintenance  super¬ 
visor  and  asks  for  an  immediate  report  on  the  condition  of 
"our  airport." 


6:05  p.m.  Merrill  Field  reports  to  SCD  that  the  runway  is  not  damaged. 

6:30  p.m.  Merrill  Field  is  in  operation.  The  first  CAP  plane  leaves  for 

Seward . 
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A:  40  p.m. 

8; 30  p.m. 

9 :  lr>  - 

11:15  p.m. 

11:52  p.m. 

12:37  a.m. 
2:01  a.m. 

3.00  - 
4:50  a.m. 

7:45  a.m. 

8 -00  a.m. 

8:20  a.m. 

10: 10  a.m. 

.!m>n 

Afternoon 


State  highway  department  receives  reports  on  road  conditions. 

An  employee  is  sent  out  to  check  road  conditions. 

FAA's  Air  Traffic  Division  is  busy  checking  air  traffic  control 
capability  in  Lhe  southcentral  region.  Priority  is  given  to 
preparing  the  Lake  Hood  tower  for  use  as  a  control  for  Inter¬ 
national  traffic. 

A  bulldozer  operator  is  dispatched  from  the  city  maintenance 
shop  witli  a  caterpillar  equipped  with  lights.  Instructions 
are  to  do  what  he  can  to  clear  streets. 

SCD  receives  reports  on  road  conditions.  "_/There  is7  a  large 
crevasse  in  the  Seward  Highway  at  Rabbit  Creek." 

International  Airport  is  closed  for  the  night. 


Saturday,  March  28,  1964 
The  road  is  clear  to  Palmer  (north). 

SCD  receives  reports  that  there  is  one  bridge  out  between 
Anchorage  and  Cirdwood;  ttiree  are  out  between  Girdwood  and 
S i lvertip . 

State  Highway  officials  report  roads  open  north  to  Mile  118. 
bridges  are  out  to  the  south  and  there  are  slides  and  fissures. 
FAA  officials  estimate  that  85  percent  of  air  traffic  facilities 
are  restored  to  operation. 

Anchorage  port  officials  report  the  port  is  in  fairly  good 
condition  and  can  be  used. 

A  CD  receives  a  report  chat  the  road  is  open  to  Glennallen. 
International  field  is  open  to  limited  traffic. 

Anchorage  public  works  department  begins  a  massive  "gravel  haul" 
to  fill  in  fissures  and  sunken  places  in  city  streets. 

The  state  highway  department  checks  on  how  much  Dailey  bridging 
will  lie.  needed 

FAA  personnel  complete  arrangements  for  weather  observation 
at  the  Lake  Hood  tower.  This  is  to  continue  until  the  weather 
bureau  can  take  over. 

lets  arrive  from  Juneau  and  Seattle  bringing  state  and  federal 
officials;  they  land  at  Hl.endorf. 

The  FAA  announces  that  air  traffic  facilities  are  over  90  per¬ 
cent  operational. 

lhe  Corps  of  Kngineers  Logins  repairing  Lhe  port  access  road. 
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2:00  p . m . 

8:15  p .m. 
9:00  p.m. 
9:30  p.m. 

6;45  a.m. 

7:30  a.m. 

8:00  a.m. 
j:30  a.m. 

11:00  a.m. 

1:30  p.m. 
2:00  p.m. 
Evening 

4:20  a.m. 
4:23  a.m. 

7:30  - 
8:00  a.m. 


FAA  personnel  expect  ,i  port  tl'le  control  tower  for  International . 
\  man  is  sent  out  to  coordinate  a  location  for  it. 

FAA  receives  word  that  a  portable  tower  is  en  route  from  McCord 
A Kli .  Arrival  is  estimated  at  7:38  a.m.,  March  29. 

Estimated  arrival  time  oi  the  portable  tower  is  revised  to 
8; 30  a.m.  on  March  2 n . 

International  Airport  clears  a  large  jet  for  landing  after  dark. 


Sunday .  March  29,  1964 


Additional  information  concerning  the  portable  tower  is  received 
by  FAA  personnel. 

FAA  personnel  are  informed  that  the  portable  tower  is  for 
Elmendorf  AFP. .  It  will  arrive  at  approximately  9:00  a.m. 

The  gravel  haul  continues.  Work  also  moves  forward  at  the  port. 

The  portable  tower  arrives  at  Elmendorf.  It  is  set  up  and 
operating  by  1:00  p.m. 

The  Storis ,  a  Coast  Guard  icebreaker,  is  assigned  to  icebreaking 
in  Cook  Inlet.  Arrival  time  is  unknown.  (SCD  log) 

Plans  are  made  to  coordinate  with  the  military  and  to  use  the 
icebreaker  Storis  to  bring  in  the  Tonsina.  (SCD  log) 

Municipal  Light  and  Power  is  granted  authorization  to  connect 
power  to  International  Airport. 

A  meeting  of  transportation  officials,  shippers,  city  and  state 
officials  is  convened  at  SCD  headquarters  to  discuss  transporta¬ 
tion  problems,  especially  from  Seattle  to  Anchorage. 


Monday,  March  30,  1964 

Anchorage  International  runway  lights  are  returned  to  service. 

The  Anchorage  Weather  bureau  advises  they  are  set  up  to  take 
weather  observations  at  International.  It  will  call  FAA  with 
reports.  The  FAA  observers  at  Lake  Hood  tower  are  recalled. 

Anchorage  International  runway  lights  are  only  partially 
operational.  FAA  and  state  crews  go  to  work  on  them. 
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1  ;j>)  I’iighL  restrictions  ore  placet!  or  tit  area  witnin  a  five-mile 

radius  of  Merrill  lower.  Aircraft:  must  operate  a  Love  2,0CQ 
i  ict'  except  for  takeoff  and  land  ini'. 

1:10  p  r.i .  An  1’AA  sLatus  report  indicates  they  are  90  percent  operational 

with  regular  headquarters  at  Merrill  Field.  "Ml  jlr  traffic 
i  •;  now  being  handled  normally." 

1  :  If)  p.m.  A  radio  broadcast  Rives  legal  loads  for  Xnik  bridge,  as  well 

as  speed  and  ot  her  i  nst  rio  t  ions  for  crossing. 

•  :  1 j  p.m.  C i ’ y  police  refer  a  complaint  about  low-flying  aircraft  to  FAA. 

The  hulletin  advising  restricted  flying  conditions  is  rebread- 
cast  . 


Tuesday.  March  31,  1964 


Mo  mi  ng 


The  Tons ina  docks  at  Port  Anchorage.  Unloading  begins 


Mori  ini> 


Wednesday,  April  1,  1964 


Commercial  airlines  based  at  International  terminal  reso.v. 
regular  flight  schedules. 


3:36  - 
9:40  p .  .a. 


Chronology  of  Communi cat ions  Restoration 


Friday,  March  21,  1964 


Impact.  Normal  communi cations  channels  are  disrupted 
temporari ly. 


->:40  -  Police  and  fire  department  communications  are  restored  by  using 

>•35  p.m.  portable  battery-powered  communicators  between  the  dispatching 
center  at  the  Public  Safety  Building  and  vehicles  lor  a  red  tst 
outside  the  building.  The  base  station  is  cut  of  operation 
due  to  the  power  failure. 

Other  city  departments  establish  communications  by  i-te.-p"  o> 
radio-equipped  veh ic]c-s. 

The  RACES  officer  for  SCO  arrives  at  the  headquarters  >r  Asti. 
Fifth  Avenue  and  sets  up  cornmuni  cat  ions  from  nis  aut*.  im  b  ie. 
State  police,  state  highway,  and  state  fish  and  gone  C;  e.rHir.en is 
are  able  te  communicate  via  their  vehicles. 


9;  hi  p.m.  A  local  radio  station  returns  to  the  air  on  emergency  ■■  nv  .7 

6:  K  p.m.  A  ham-radio  operator  arrives  at  the  Public  Srfet/  iiiii  Id.-  ip. 

Me  .--egi  ns  cor  ‘  act  i  eg  other  "  a  ns  at  this  time. 
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6:10  - 
6:30  p.m. 

6:40  p.m. 

6:40  - 
7;40  p.m. 

7:00  - 
7:15  p.m. 

7:25  p.m. 

7:30  - 
8:30  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 

10:00  p.m. 

Before 

midnight 

2:00  a.m. 

3:00  a.m. 

Morning 


State  patrol  <  ars  .irrivv  .it  the  Public  Safety  Building,  at  SOU 
headquar  ters ,  and  .at  i  hospital.  It  is  possible  to  contact 
some  other  areas  via  their  radio  network. 

A  radio  station  leL'ivns  '  o  the  air  and  begins  broadcasting 
emergency  bulleti  is . 

Portable  communicators  are  distributed  to  key  locations  by  SCO 
personnel.  The  hospitals,  airports,  radio  stations,  and  the 
Public  Safety  building  are  provided  sets. 

The  ACS  long-line  telephone  and  telegraph  facility  is  in 
operation . 

Another  radio  station  returns  to  the  air  and  rebroadcasts  the 
signal  of  another  station  in  a  simulcast  arrangement. 

A  mobile  broadcast  unit  in  a  car  at  the  Safety  Building  is  used 
to  relay  information  to  tiie  public  via  radio. 

A  radio  station  "camper"  is  placed  at  the  Safety  Building. 

A  long  cord  with  a  microphone  is  connected  to  the  camper,  per¬ 
mitting  transmission  from  within  the  building.  This  becomes 
an  important  link  during  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Another  radio  station  returns  to  the  air  and  broadcasts  for 
two  hours . 

Two  Teletype  machines  and  three  telephones  are  placed  in  the 
foyer  of  the  ACS  Loll  center  to  accommodate  local,  users. 
Broadcasts  of  local  radio  stations  are  relayed  to  other  stations 
in  the  state  by  MARS  operators  at  Elmendorf  AFB. 

Local  hams  and  RACES  operators  are  in  contact  with  Juneau,  the 
state  capital,  and  the  continental  U.S, 


Saturday,  March  28,  1964 

A  Teletype  machine  at  the  downtown  studios  of  a  radio-TV  station 
is  pressed  into  service  by  newsmen. 

City  Civil  Defense  is  provided  with  long-distance  communication 
by  a  mi litary- radio  telephone  hookup. 

The  Fairbanks  newspaper  publishes  extra  editions  for  Anchorage. 
Anchorage  newspapers  do  not  publish. 

State  police  cars  and  mobile  amateur  communicators  are  withdrawn 
from  the  Public  Safety  Building. 
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Sunday,  Marcli  29,  1964 


One  Anchorage  daily  paper  publishes  a  special  earthquake 
edi tion . 

A  TV  station  returns  to  the  air  Sunday  night  and  stays  on  a 
twenty- four-hour  basis  for  two  days  at  the  request  of  Civil 
Defense  to  provide  Seward  with  information. 


Monday,  March  30,  1964 

Both  Anchorage  newspapers  publish  regular  editions. 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1964 

The  radio  station  "camper"  is  removed  from  the  Safety  Building 
parking  lot. 


Wednesday,  April  1,  1964 

City  Civil  Defense  moves  into  the  basement  of  the  Safety  Build¬ 
ing.  A  broadcast  booth  enables  them  to  make  direct  broadcasts 
from  these  offices. 

The  restoration  of  these  "essential"  community  facilities  engaged  many 
diverse  community  organizations  in  Anchorage.  There  were  other  community 
functions,  however,  which  had  lover  priority  and  were  less  likely  to  become 
the  responsibility  of  specific  organizations.  Among  these  functions  were  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  the  maintenance  of  public  morale.  In  addition, 
there  were  the  efforts  to  provide  shelter  and  food  to  the  survivors.  In  the 
next  chapter,  we  shall  look  at  these  functions,  as  well  as  what  happened  to 
the  economic  and  leisure  life  in  Anchorage  during  the  emergency  period. 
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FOOTNOTES:  Chapter  VI 


1.  State  of  Alaska,  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  "Preliminary  Report 
of  Earthquake  Damage  to  Environmental  Health  Facilities  and  Services  in 
Alaska"  (Juneau:  Branch  of  Environmental  Health,  Division  of  Public 
Health,  April,  1964) ,  p.  9.  (Mimeographed.) 

2.  This  does  not  include  the  work  of  public  health  sanitarians  and  physicians 
who  were  attempting  to  provide  pure  water  for  the  community.  See  chap.  v. 

3.  This  pool  was  established  Friday  night  to  provide  a  central  point  for 
collecting  and  dispatching  heavy  equipment  donated  by  area  businesses, 
contractors,  and  individuals. 

4.  Points  are  inserted  into  the  ground  to  speed  up  thawing  for  excavation. 

3.  Some  reports  indicate  that  this  was  accomplished  within  forty-eight  hours; 
others  say  ten  days. 

6.  See  Appendix  B. 

7.  The  Alaska  Communication  System  is  a  military  communication  system  also 
used  by  the  general  public. 

8.  Restoration  of  telephone  service  was  presented  in  the  previous  section 
because  of  the  amount  of  attention  it  received. 

9.  City  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  "Miscellaneous  Statistical  Facts,  December  31, 
1963,"  Table  27,  p.  70.  (Photocopy  of  typewritten  data  in  Disaster  Re¬ 
search  Center  files.) 

10.  There  was  also  Elmendorf  airfield  nearby,  but  this  was  used  primarily 
for  military  planes.  It  was  not  a  "community"  airport  although  Military 
Air  Transport  Service  (MATS)  based  there  transported  a  vast  tonnage  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  for  civilian  communities  during  the 
emergency  period.  In  addition,  during  the  emergency  period,  large  com¬ 
mercial  jets  in  particular  were  diverted  from  International  to  land  at 
Elmendorf. 

11.  Radio  Amateur  Civil  Emergency  Service  is  a  volunteer  group  which  functions 
as  an  alternate  communications  link.  There  were  about  three  hundred  such 
hams  in  the  city  who  were  associated  with  the  RACES.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  number  who  assisted  during  the  emergency  reached  a  maximum  of 
fifty. 

12.  Various  reports  placed  the  time  between  5:48-6:15  p.m.  The  best  judgment 
here  indicates  the  time  as  5:57  p.m. 

13.  The  "camper"  was  kept  at  the  Public  Safety  Building  until  Tuesday, 

March  31. 
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14. 


Long-distance  telephone  use  was  very  heavy  between  March  27-31.  ACS 
reported  over  20,000  calls,  100  percent  above  normal.  The  two  temporary 
telegraph  centers  received  more  than  7,000  telegrams  and  delivered  12,000 
during  the  same  period,  500  percent  above  normal  for  a  three-day  period. 
In  addition  to  this,  over  300,000  words  of  press  copy  were  transmitted 
from  a  special  press  room  set  up  for  newsmen.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  History  of  the  Alaskan  Communications  Region,  1  January- 30  June 
1964,  by  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Salley,  Office  of  Information,  Air  Force  Communi¬ 
cations  Service  (1965),  pp.  86-89. 

15.  The  Anchorage  newspapers  did  not  have  a  Sunday  edition. 
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CHAPTER  VI T 


FUNCTIONAL  PRIORITIES  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  RESPONSE 
PART  ill:  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 


In  the  previous  chapters,  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  activities  in 
Anchorage  related  to  the  preservation  of  life  and  to  the  restoration  of  essen¬ 
tial  services.  In  this  chapter,  we  will  continue  the  analysis  of  the  Anchorage 
community  response  to  include  other  functions,  perhaps  less  important  in  the 
hierarchy  but  still  important  in  the  context  of  the  community's  overall  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  events  of  March  27.  First,  we  shall  be  concerned  with  maintain¬ 
ing  public  order,  in  particular:  the  establishment  of  security  lines  around 
the  impact  areas,  the  problem  of  evacuation  of  persons  from  the  damaged  area, 
and  the  control  of  convergence  will  be  discussed.  A  separate  section  will  be 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  information.  This  activity, 
which  was  not  earlier  suggested  as  an  important  community  function,  became  so 
in  Anchorage  and  the  efforts  to  gain  knowledge  of  what  had  happened  are  indi¬ 
cated  here.  The  discussion  shifts  then  to  the  community  efforts  to  maintain 
community  morale  and  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  survivors.  Final  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  two  areas  of  activity  --  economic  and  leisure  --  in  which  it 
was  hypothesized  that  a  cessation  or  withdrawal  of  activity  would  occur  during 
the  emergency  period. 

A.  Maintenance  of  Public  Order 


The  activities  of  the  various  agencies  whose  function  it  was  to  maintain 
public  order  will  be  discussed  here.  Actions  which  were  officially  sanctioned 
and  which  necessitated  compliance  by  community  members  will  be  the  primary 
focus . 

When  the  quaking  subsided,  of  the  community  officials  who  were  to  play 
prominent  roles  in  efforts  to  regain  control,  only  one  was  at  his  post.  This 
was  the  captain,  second  in  command  of  the  police  department.  The  mayor,  en 
route  from  International  Airport,  was  about  three  blocks  from  his  home  when 
the  earthquake  struck.  After  it  was  over  he  drove  home,  found  minimal  damage, 
picked  up  his  wife,  and  drove  to  the  Public  Safety  Building.  He  arrived  there 
about  fifteen  minutes  after  impact. 

The  city  manager  was  at  his  home  when  the  tremor  began.  After  righting 
things  there  and  ascertaining  that  his  family  would  be  all  right,  he  got  into 
the  city  car  and  turned  on  the  radio.  He  heard  the  public  works  director 
talking  with  his  division  heads  and  asked  him  for  an  appraisal  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  manager  next  drove  around  the  downtown  area  as  much  as  was  possible, 
making  a  visual  inspection  of  the  area  and  then  went  to  the  Public  Safety 
Building  where  he  set  up  command  headquarters  in  the  radio  car  outside.  Over 
an  hour  had  elapsed  before  he  arrived. 

The  city  attorney  lived  only  about  one-half  mile  from  the  Public  Safety 
Building.  He  left  his  home  shortly  after  impact  and  drove  to  the  Public 
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Safety  bui  Id  i  ng  to  confer  with  tlie  police,  arriving  there  within  ten  minutes 
after  impact.  Almost  at  the  same  time  another  city  employee  from  the  division 
of  engineering  arrived. 

Meanwhile,  several  key  military  men  took  action  which  brought  them  to 
the  same  building,.  At  Fort  Richardson,  tlie  I'SARAL  commander  directed  his 
provost  marshal,  a  colonel,  to  report  to  the  city  police  to  establish  liaison 
and  offer  assistance.  The  colonel  arrived  with  a  radio-equipped  jeep  at  about 
6:30  p.m.  and  immediately  conferred  with  the  chief  of  police.  The  state 
adjutant  general,  commander  of  the  National  Guard,  was  at.  Fort  Richardson 
during  impact.  He  also  drove  to  Anchorage  --  a  distance  of  5-6  miles  --  went 
to  the  Public  Safety  building  where  he  talked  with  city  officials  and  offered 
the  assistance  of  the  National  Guard. 

The  first  effort  at  control  was  informal  and  unofficial,  hut  nonetheless 
effective.  In  the  Fourth  Avenue  slide  area  the  pavement  adjacent  to  the  fault 
was  deeply  undercut  and  appeared  on  the  verge  of  dropping.  People  were  walking 
around  on  the  undercut  pavement.  A  bystander,  at  the  urging  of  a  reporter, 
warned  the  pedestrians  and  got  them  off  the  pavement,  he  and  several  others 
then  stationed  themselves  around  the  area  and  kept  passers-by  off  the  endan¬ 
gered  area.  In  another  incident  similar  to  this,  an  informal  group  developed 
at  t lie  Penney  store  to  keep  people  away  from  the  front  facing  on  Fourth  Street. 
Large  slabs  and  pieces  of  concrete  were  sloughing  off  Lhe  building  onto  the 
street  at  that  point. 

The  first  formal  control  measures  were  organized  at  the  Public  Safety 
building  by  the  police  captain  on  duty,  the  city  attorney,  and  a  city  engineer 
who  had  arrived  soon  after  impact.  After  talking  things  over,  an  agreement 
was  made  tf>  utilize  civilian  volunteers  to  supplement  the  police  force.  With 
a  total  of  only  fifty  men  in  the  department,  assistance  would  probably  be 
needed  The  attorney  gave  advice  about  the  legality  of  the  measures  being 
considered.  Sheets  were  taken  from  the  jail  supply  and  torn  into  strips  for 
armbands.  Volunteers  were  given  an  armband  with  "police”  written  on  i t  and 
were  deputized  by  the  chief.  Those  who  wished  to  be  armed  were  given  weapons. 
These  volunteers  were  sent  out  in  groups  of  from  three  to  six  persons;  each 
group  was  accompanied  by  a  patrolman.  Initial  orders  were  to  enter  the 
severely  damaged  area  downtown  and  clear  it  of  people.  Some  squads  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  i ntersec t ions  to  direct  traffic  while  others  were  posted  at  damaged 
buildings  to  guard  valuables  exposed  by  broken  windows  or  collapsed  walls, 
etc. 


Since  il  had  been  determined  at  the  beginning  to  maintain  normal  patrols 
as  much  as  possible,  the  patrolmen  posted  volunteer  auxiliary  groups,  made  a 
brief  survey  oi  the  area,  and  returned  to  the  Public  Safety  Building  to  report 
to  tne  officer  in  charge.  Thus,  with  the  extent  of  damage  unknown  and  there¬ 
fore  an  indeterminate  security  ard  traffic  control  problem,  early  efforts 
centered  on  reconnaissance  as  well  as  guard  and  traffic-control  duties.  As 
information  car.ie  in  via  the  police  radio,  returning  patrolmen,  persons  report¬ 
ing  at  headquarters,  and  telephone  calls  (a  few  calls  came  through  the  damaged 
systeml  ,  awareness  of  control  and  security  needs  expanded  rapidly.  The  city 
attorney  accompanied  several  patrols  into  different  sections  of  the  city  to 
apprise  himself  of  conditions. 
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Even  before  the  firsL  groups  of  volunteers  could  be  dispatched,  the  mayor 
stopped  in  at  pol i ce  headquar Lers  and  inquired  whether  any  assistance  would 
be  needed  to  maintain  police  services.  l'lie  sergeant  at  the  desk  agreed  that 
the  normal  police  force  would  he  inadequate  for  the  tasks  at  hand.  Tt  was 
well  known  in  the  Anchorage  area  that  the  National  Cuard  had  just  completed 
its  annual  two-week  encampment  at  Camp  Denali,  which  was  at  nearby  Fort  Rich¬ 
ardson.  The  mayor  decided  to  ask  for  assistance  from  the  National  Cuard,  and 
since  there  was  no  communication  with  cither  Elmendorf  (also  headquarters  of 
ALCOM)  or  Fort  Richardson,  he  drove  out  to  Elmendorf  AFB  to  make  his  request. 
The  military  log  indicates  that  lie  made  his  request  at  ALCOM  headquarters  at 
6:00  p  .m. ,  just  twenty-four  minutes  after  impact.  lie  was  informed  by  the 
military  liaison  officer  and  a  National  Cuard  officer  present  that  the  gover¬ 
nor's  permission  is  ordinarily  required  before  the  Cuard  can  be  activated. 

The  mayor  was  then  taken  to  the  communications  building  on  base  where  he 
conferred  with  the  ALCOM  commander.  Within  minutes,  contact  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  Fort  Richardson  and  the  mayor  was  assured  that  help  was  on  the 
way.  He  then  returned  to  the  Public  Safety  Ruilding. 

Meanwhile,  action  which  would  result  in  military  assistance  had  also  been 
initiated  in  at  least  two  other  ways.  As  mentioned  above,  the  USARAL  commander 
at  Fort  Richardson  had  directed  his  provost  marshal  to  drive  to  Anchorage  and 
offer  assistance  to  the  police.  The  chief  of  police  agreed  that  assistance 
was  needed  and  asked  for  about  one  hundred  men.  This  request  was  relayed  to 
Fort  Richardson  and  ALCOM  via  the  jeep  radio  and  the  first  regular  Army  troops 
were  dispatched.  These  arrived  at  the  Public  Safety  Building  shortly  after 
9:00  p.m.  Officers  and  NCO's  were  briefed  by  the  chief  of  police  and  the 
provost  marshal  before  dispatching  their  men  to  secure  damaged  areas. 

National  Guard  units  arrived  at  the  Public  Safety  Building  about  the  same 
time  as  the  USARAL  troops.  It  is  not  quite  clear  which  set  of  actions  resulted 
in  their  commitment.  The  adjutant  general,  who  had  personally  driven  to  the 
Public  Safety  Building,  was  told  by  officials  there  that  there  was  a  real  need 
for  additional  security  personnel.  He  sent  a  car  to  Fort  Richardson  with 
orders  to  activate  the  Guard  and  to  bring  150  Guardsmen  and  their  communica¬ 
tions  gear  to  the  city.  As  indicated  above,  the  mayor  had  also  contacted  ALCOM 
headquarters  to  request  Guard  aid.  The  military  log  shows  thty  the  Guard  at 
Camp  Denali  was  alerted  as  early  as  6:30  p.m.  Whether  they  were  dispatched 
before  the  adjutant  general's  car  returned  with  his  orders  is  unknown.  In  any 
case,  they  arrived  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  USARAL  troops  and  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  security  posts.  Just  under  three  and  one-half  hours  after  impact, 
a  cordon  had  been  established  around  downtown  damaged  areas.  Some  parts  of 
the  perimeter  were  patrolled  by  USARAL  troops,  others  by  National  Guard. 
Civilian  volunteers  and  Anchorage  police  officers  then  went  through  the  area 
clearing  it  of  traffic  and  pedestrians. 

Getting  people  out  of  the  damaged  areas  was  one  of  the  initial  concerns 
of  all  officials  during  the  early  hours.  The  first  official  broadcast  made 
over  the  radio,  suggested  by  both  the  fire  and  the  police  chiefs,  was  a  request 
that  the  public  stay  out  of  devastated  areas.  Three  concerns  were  involved: 
continuing  tremors  plus  already  dangerously  weakened  structures  could  result 
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in  buildings  collapsing,  or  walls  toppling  and  injuring  many;  these  areas, 
especially  downtown,  were  becoming  so  congested  it  was  difficult  to  move  emer¬ 
gency  veil  idles  in  and  out  of  them;  many  buildings  had  broken  windows,  walls 
breached  or  locks  broken  so  that  valuable  materials  normally  protected  were 
exposed . 


As  darkness  approached  and  wi tli  power  otf,  it  was  also  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard  many  undamaged  buildings  that  were  deprived  of  their  usual  pro¬ 
tective  circle  of  ligbL.  Early  broadcasts  had  already  urged  residents  to  stay 
out  of  damaged  areas,  but  city  officials  now  asked  that  the  announcements  be 
repeated.  How  much  influence  these  public  announcements  may  have  had  upon 
the  convergence  wiidi  already  was  occurring  is  unknown.  Rut  traffic  in  the 
downtown  area  remained  a  problem  until  about  11:00  p.m.,  with  a  continual 
stream  oi  vehicles  approaching  and,  after  traffic  controls  were  posted,  being 
diverted  away.  Some  volunteers  had  the  impression  many  motorists  were  circling 
back  again  and  again  to  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  damage  and  rescue  activ¬ 
ities.  At  one  point,  a  member  of  the  governor's  office  who  resided  in  Anchor¬ 
age  went  on  the  radio  himself  and  stated  that  police  would  issue  citations  if 
streeLs  were  not  cleared  of  motorists. 

Another  control  measure  of  more  limited  scope  was  put  into  effect  early 
>y  the  city  attorney  and  the  police  chief  After  observing  three  policemen 
trying  to  handle  a  violent  drunk,  the  city  attorney  suggested  that  all  bars 
and  liquor  establishments  within  city  limits  be  closed.  It  was  felt  that 
during  the  emergency  the  police  would  have  no  time  to  spare  for  the  handling 
of  problems  associated  with  drinking.  Later  the  state  police  and  state  attor¬ 
ney's  office  agreed  to  establish  the  same  policy  for  bars  outside  city  limits. 

Another  measure  considered  but  rejected  Friday  night  was  instituting 
martial  law.  At  one  point  during  the  evening  an  announcement  over  one  of  the 
radio  stations  indicated  that  the  state  attorney's  representative  intended 
to  ask  the  governor  to  declare  martial  law.  Both  the  mayor  and  city  attorney 
strongly  opposed  this  move,  arguing  that  as  a  "first-class  home-ruled  city," 
Anchorage  had  t  lie  power  to  institute  any  measures  necessary  to  maintain  civil 
control  and  to  provide  for  the  orderly  abatement  of  any  public  nuisances  which 
affected  the  community's  welfare,  health,  and  safety.  Rumors  persisted  for 
several  days  afterward,  but  martial  law  was  never  declared. 

Military  officers  were  scrupulously  careful  to  place  their  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  city  officials,  especially  the  police.  The  formal  chain  of 
comin.md  went  from  a  request  by  a  responsible  city  official  to  the.  liaison 
oil  ices,  to  ALCOM  headquarters,  and  then  to  the  specific  unit  to  be  assigned. 

‘,\7h i  1 1  the  niceties  were  not  always  obseived,  the  formal  chain  of  command  for 
military  assistance  was  never  breached. 

An  interesting  procedure  was  developed  to  expedite  matters.  When  a 
request  was  given  to  the  liaison  offiir  lie  would  contact.  ALCOM  and  then, 
knowing  which  unit  !  <d  Li  e  necessary  t  apahi lity,  he  would  also  contact  that 
uni t  and  inform  them  that  a  request  itad  just  been  nu  de  to  ALCOM  These  units 
then  alerted  personnel  and  assembled  equipment  anil  supplies  it  their  head¬ 
quarters.  Often  when  the  formal  order  from  ALCOM  lie  ch, sorters  tame  through 


they  were  "ready  to  roll"  thus  considerably  shortening  reaction  time.  The 
police  chief  was  regarded  as  having  charge  of  ill  security  and  control  measures 
with  the  military.  National  Hoard,  and  state  police  assisting  him. 

During  the  early  hours  of  Saturday,  public  works  employees  had  placed 
street  barricades  at  various  points  around  the  perimeter  of  the  Fourth  Avenue 
slide  area  downtown  at  the  request  of  the  police  department.  beginning  Satur¬ 
day  morning  these  wore  gradually  replaced  wiLli  more  permanent  snow  fences, 
especially  at  drop-off  areas  in  streets.  barricades  and  fences  were  also 
erected  around  the  Turnagain  slide  area. 

An  interesting  procedure  was  developed  Saturday  morning  by  the  city 
attorney  in  consultation  with  the  state  magistrate.  They  agreed  to  suspend 
formal  court  procedures  for  an  indefinite  period,  i.e.,  no  trials  or  formal 
arraignments.  It  was  agreed  that  Lite  magistrate  would  arraign  prisoners  in 
their  cells.  Normal  court  procedures  were  not  reinstated  until  several  weeks 
later. 

On  Saturday  traffic  continued  to  he  a  problem,  but  a  controllable  one. 

With  the  posting  of  guards  and  the  erection  of  semipermanent  barricades,  con¬ 
trol  became  a  matter  of  routing  traffic  around  damaged  areas  and  keeping  it 
moving.  The  jam  of  the  previous  night  was  not  repeated  on  Saturday  nor  on 
any  of  the  following  days  although  traffic  was  heavy.  One  factor  which  con¬ 
tributed  toward  keeping  the  problem  manageable  was  the  closing  of  most  busi¬ 
nesses  and  places  of  employment  which  would  normally  have  been  open  Saturday 
morning.  In  addition,  radio  announcements  continued  to  urge  the  people  to 
stay  at  home  unless  specific  needs  or  requests  required  them  to  leave.  Thus 
the  normal  shopping  and  going- to-and- from-work  volume  of  traffic  was  very 
greatly  reduced.  Of  course,  emergency  efforts  of  all  kinds  required  vehicular 
access  and  egress  and  more  than  replaced  normal  traffic  flow.  But  this  was 
kept  to  manageable  proportions. 

Beginning  on  Saturday,  however,  vexing  problems  developed  as  a  consequence 
of  the  security  effort  in  the  downtown  area.  With  a  cordon  and  barricades  all 
around  the  area,  it  became  difficult  for  rescue,  damage  assessment,  and  other 
emergency  crews  to  move  into  and  out  of  the  area.  Property  owners  and  business 
managers  clamored  for  access  to  their  own  establishments.  Regular  Army  guards 
and  National  Guard  troops  were  adamant  --  unless  there  was  an  official  clear¬ 
ance  or  pass  of  some  sort,  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter.  Those  were  the 
orders,  businessmen  and  owners  came  to  the  Safety  Building  with  urgent  re¬ 
quests  for  permission  to  enter  their  own  places.  Some  were  quite  upset  at 
guards  who  turned  them  away. 

The  disaster  control  group, 1  whicii  had  organized  block-by-block  search 
and  damage  assessment  the  night  before  and  was  continuing  its  effort  on  Satur¬ 
day,  issued  passes  to  individuals  who  could  establish  proper  identification. 
Most  were  known  at  sight  by  one  or  another  of  the  men  in  charge.  Civil  Defense 
personnel  who  were  in  the  process  of  getting  organized  Saturday  morning  also 
issued  passes  to  virtually  everyone  that  requested  one. 
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lo  tm  thcr  complic.il  e  matters,  slate  Civil  Defense,  (he  city  building 
inspector,  tin  police,  and  other  off  icials  were  also  issuing  passes.  Thus, 
some  with  passes  were  not  permitted  to  enter  because  some  of  the  guards  had 
; i< . t  been  instructed  which  p.isses  to  ico-pt  as  legitimating  entry.  After 
Severn  l  pi  ■ones  arrived  al  lunchtime  bringing  stale  and  federal  otlicials  and 
newsmen ,  the  problem  became  more  acute.  Newsmen  accustomed  to  speci  il.  press 
privileges  became  upset  when  guards  would  not  let  them  through.  They  demanded 
access  to  gee  photographs  and  to  observe  emergency  activity. 

At.  A ;  OU  p.tn.  on  Saturday,  a  curfew  was  imposed  on  the  downtown  business 
area.  All  businessmen  and  newsmen  were  asked  to  leave  at  that  time.  Many  of 
the  passes  is. sued  during  the  day  were  not  returned  so  that  there  were  hundreds 
of  passes  "available"  Saturday  evening.  To  control  this  situation,  troth  city 
and  state  officials  changed  their  passes.  But  problems  continued  on  Sunday 
when  work  was  resinned  in  the  area . 

On  Sunday  morning,  city  officials  attempted  to  set  up  a  system  issuing 
Identification  cards  to  persons  authorized  to  enter  the  area.  This  proved 
t  roublesome  i  Iso  since  some  of  the  National  Guard  troops  could  not  read  well 
and  would  not  oermit  persons  to  enter  unless  specifically  commanded  to  do  so 
by  an  officer.^  When  the  identity  cards  did  not  relieve  the  situation,  passes 
were  issued  again  on  a  one-day  basis.  All  other  passes,  ID  cards,  etc.,  were 
declared  invalid.  SCD  officials  agreed  not  to  issue  any  more  passes.  Persons 
they  wanted  cleared  for  entry  were  sent  to  the  Public  Safety  Building  with  an 
•  u.horizing  letter. 

finally,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  29,  the  police  and  military  liaison 
officers,  the  mayor,  the  city  manager,  and  city  CD  director  got  together  and 
decided  tc  eliminate  passes  entirely,  except  for  members  of  the  press  who  were 
issued  permanent  passes.  Anchorage  patrolmen  were  stationed  at  three  check¬ 
points  along  Sixth  Avenue  and  given  discretionary  authorization  to  permit 
passage  to  persons  whom  they  considered  as  having  legitimate  reasons  to  enter 
‘he  area.  Persons  seeking  entrance  were  asked  to  identify  themselves  as  to 
organization  and  person  at  Sixth  and  C,  Sixth  and  H,  and  Sixth  and  F  Streets. 
Businessmen  and  property  owners  were  required  to  pass  through  the  checkpoint 
a l  Sixth  and  H  while  nil  others  --  government  workers,  utility  net.,  repair 
and  damage  control  crews,  press  representatives,  Red  Cross,  etc.  --  were  re¬ 
tired  to  pass  through  checkpoints  at  Sixth  and  C  and  Sixth  and  F.  ' 

.'u  the  time  of  the  press  conference  at  4:00  p.m.  chat  day,  there  were. 
■.ui.ll  problems  associated  with  entry  into  the  downtown  area.  Newsmen  were 
disgruntled  at  limitations  imposed  and  complained  vociferously  to  the  mayor 
and  manager.  The  curfew  was  reinstated  at  7:00  p.m.  Sunday  and  maintained 
r  rougiiout  the  ni gh!  . 


On  Monday  access  was  again  limited  to  persons  "with  an  absolute  need  to 
he  i here."  KuLry  was  permitted  through  the  three  checkpoints  at  the  discretion 
of.  the  policemen  on  duty.  Problems  of  perimeter  control  and  access  to  or 
egress  from  the  downtown  area  were  minimal.  At  the  urging  of  city  officials 
regular  utility  crews,  emergency  debris  removal  groups,  and  businessmen  accel¬ 
erated  Uieir  et forts  to  ready  as  much  ot  the  are3  as  possible  for  normal 
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business  operations  by  Tuesday  morning.  Thus,  there  was  a  constant  stream  of 
traffic  into  and  out  of  the  cordoned  area,  especially  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  afternoon.  Again  a  curfew  was  put  into  effect  at  7:00  p.m.  and  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  night. 

While  the  pass  system  gave  considerable  difficulty,  throughout  the  commu¬ 
nity  initial  control  measures  were  being  relaxed.  Authorization  wa9  given 
late  Sunday  afternoon  to  open  the  bars  and  some  bars  were  open  Sunday  evening. 
The  perimeters  of  the  damaged  areas  which  were  being  guarded  were  greatly 
reduced,  except  in  Turnagain.  On  Monday,  the  National  Guard  security  troops 
were  phased  out  and  the  Army  took  over  the  entire  security  mission,  supplying 
manpower  and  transportation.  The  guards  now  were  posted  to  keep  people  away 
from  dangerous  areas  during  demolition  and  debris  clearance.  In  the  Turnagain 
area,  however,  a  number  of  guards  were  on  duty  throughout  the  month  of  April. 

Throughout  the  emergency  period,  radio  broadcasting  was  the  basic  means 
by  which  officials  communicated  with  the  public  on  any  matter  of  concern.  In 
fact,  both  official  and  unofficial  sources  presented  a  constant  barrage  of 
instructions,  warnings,  and  information  over  the  stations.  For  example,  when 
information  disseminated  over  the  military  communication  nets  indicated  that 
seismic  sea  waves  had  struck  Kodiak  and  other  coastal  towns  and  that  the  waves 
could  potentially  strike  Anchorage,  the  broadcast  facilities  were  used  to  warn 
the  public.  The  first  publicly  broadcast  seismic  wave  warning  occurred  Friday 
at  8:00  p.m.  Another  control  measure  utilizing  the  broadcast  media  was  to 
bring  well-known  public  officials  to  the  stations  to  speak  directly  to  the 
listening  public.  On  Friday  evening  before  8:30,  one  radio  station  asked  the 
mayor  and  the  governor's  executive  assistant  in  Anchorage  to  come  to  the  sta¬ 
tion.  They  spoke  briefly  outlining  what  they  knew  at  that  time  and  what  was 
being  done.  Also,  the  state  adjutant  general  in  another  context  broadcast 
the  news  that  the  governor  had  assured  him  that  the  Guard  would  remain  on 
active  duty  until  the  emergency  was  over. 

B.  Acquisition  and  Dissemination  of  Accurate  Information 

The  problem  of  information  was  not  listed  earlier  as  one  of  the  functional 
priorities  of  a  community  under  stress.  In  the  Anchorage  situation  it  was 
exceptionally  important.  It  was  important  primarily  because  of  the  relation 
it  had  to  all  of  the  other  functions.  The  activity  concerning  the  other  func¬ 
tional  priorities  was,  in  large  part,  dependent  upon  accurate  information. 

Those  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  life  "needed"  to  know  early  the  extent 
of  the  casualties.  Those  concerned  with  maintaining  public  order  and  restoring 
essential  services  needed  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  damage.  No 
specific  organization  saw  information  as  its  task.  Medical  organizations  were 
primarily  concerned  with  the  immediate  medical  problems  and  maintaining  their 
facilities.  Organizations  concerned  with  utilities  collected  information 
relevant  to  damage  to  their  own  facilities  but  often  did  not  share  this  infor¬ 
mation  with  others  nor  were  they  aware  of  the  status  of  other  aspects  of  the 
community.  Those  community  personnel  and  organizations  concerned  with  public 
order  needed  information  for  their  activities.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
information  in  the  emergency  social  system  in  Anchorage,  it  will  be  discussed 
separately  here. 
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It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  many  of  the  events  which  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  described  occurred  in  a  situation  where  the  scope  and  severity  of 
the  impact  was  not  well  known.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  events  which 
occurred  Friday  evening  and  early  Saturday  morning.  There  were  attempts  to 
find  out  what  had  happened.  Some  of  these  attempts  were  direct  while  others 
"accidentally"  gained  information  in  the  context  of  attempting  to  accomplish 
certain  tasks.  Simultaneous  with  early  efforts  to  post  guards  and  control  the 
movement  of  people  in  the  damaged  area  were  efforts  to  reconnoiter  the  situa¬ 
tion.  As  with  the  other  activity,  initial  efforts  were  confined  either  to 
individuals  or  organizations.  There  was  no  arrangement  to  pool  or  share  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  community-wide  basis,  nor  on  an  interorganizational  basis.  Thus, 
the  fire  department  sent  trucks  and  crews  out  to  various  parts  of  the  city  to 
check  on  the  condition  of  streets,  make  a  brief  survey  of  damage  and  potential 
fire  hazards,  and  to  remove  victims  wherever  they  found  them.  This  information 
was  reported  to  headquarters  at  the  Public  Safety  Building  over  their  radios. 
Returning  crews  also  reported  directly.  In  addition,  the  chief  made  several 
tours  in  his  car  to  inspect  damaged  areas. 

The  police  department  followed  much  the  same  procedure,  sending  patrol 
cars  to  various  areas  of  the  city  where  they  checked  on  conditions  generally 
and  reported  to  headquarters  from  their  radios.  (It  may  be  appropriate  here 
to  indicate  that  both  the  fire  and  the  police  departments  had  worked  out  pro¬ 
cedures  for  handling  communications  when  power  outages  occurred.  F,ach  agency 
would  move  a  radio-equipped  vehicle  to  the  sidewalk  or  parking  area  just  out¬ 
side  the  building  and  use  it  as  a  base  station  for  communicating  with  their 
field  units.  Walkie-talkies  were  used  to  communicate  between  the  dispatchers 
and  the  mobile  base  station  outside.  Since  power  outages  had  been  rather 
frequent,  this  was  fairly  routine.  Immediately  after  the  shaking  subsided, 
both  organizations  set  up  this  arrangement.  It  was  discontinued  when  the 
emergency  generator  at  the  Public  Safety  Building  began  providing  sufficient 
power  to  operate  the  main  transmitter  inside.) 

The  director  of  public  works,  in  a  city  vehicle  outside  the  Public  Safety 
Building,  asked  his  foremen  to  reconnoiter  conditions  in  their  areas.  When 
the  city  manager  called  him  on  the  radio,  he  reported  what  he  had  learned  up 
to  that  point.  The  manager  then  made  a  personal  inspection  of  as  much  of  the 
downtown  area  as  he  could  before  he  came  to  the  Safety  Building. 

The  mayor,  en  route  to  the  Safety  Building,  did  not  notice  too  much  severe 
damage  but  after  leaving  there  on  the  way  to  Elmendorf  he  saw  the  Fourth  Avenue 
slide  and  was  firmly  convinced  that  a  major  problem  confronted  the  city.  Still 
en  route,  he  noticed  a  break  in  the  gas  main  at  Third  and  Post  Road  and  turned 
aside  to  die  municipal  power  plant  nearby  to  learn  what  had  happened  there. 

The  foreman  at  the  plant  informed  him  tiiat  gas  service  was  off  and  that  they 
were  switching  to  diesel  fuel.  The  basic  equipment,  especially  the  two  large 
turbines,  was  all  right. 

When  the  mayor  returned  to  the  Public  Safety  Ruilding  between  6:30-7:00 
p.m.,  tiie  prime  concern  was  information  and  communications.  Some  communicators 
were  picked  up  from  state  CD.  State  Cl)  personnel  had,  in  fact,  already  placed 
some  of  these  radio  t ransmi t ter-rece i vers  at  locatio  s  such  as  hospitals,  etc. 


The  building  was  crowded  with  people  --  volunteers  offering  their  services  or 
equipment,  persons  seeking  information,  soldiers,  city  employees,  etc.  The 
police  counter  had  become  the  focal  point  of  activity  and  information.  Nearby, 
the  fire  dispatcher  also  had  information  hut  he  was  not  so  accessible.  Outside 
in  the  parking  lot  the  public  works  director  was  gathering  information  from 
city  crews  in  the  field. 

Three  of  the  local  stations  were  on  the  air.  One  was  broadcasting 
announcements  and  information  from  state  Civil  Defense  headquarters;  another 
was  broadcasting  news  from  the  Safety  Building,  The  third  station  rebroadcast 
the  releases  of  another. 

Between  8:00  and  8:30  p.m.  one  radio  station  succeeded  in  placing  their 
mobile  "camper"  broadcast  station  just  outside  the  Safety  Building.  With  a 
long  microphone  cord,  the  announcer  was  able  to  stand  right  next  to  the  dis¬ 
patchers  and  immediately  broadcast  any  message  they  gave  to  her.  General  news 
and  information  were  still  presented  but,  as  the  possibilities  of  broadcasting 
requests  for  men  and  materials  became  evident,  officials  at  the  Safety  Building 
began  to  rely  more  and  more  on  this  station  for  communications,  pronouncements, 
and  requests.  The  public  was  repeatedly  urged  to  stay  off  the  streets,  remain 
at  home,  and  keep  their  radios  on.  Many  personal  messages  were  broadcast  as 
calls  came  in  asking  for  information  on  the  whereabouts  of  family  members  or 
friends.  All  radio  media  went  on  full-time  public-service  programming;  two 
stations  utilized  mobile  automobile  units  to  get  on-the-spot  reports. 

Another  source  of  information  which  became  available  during  the  first 
three  hours  was  the  reports  of  damage  assessment  teams  organized  at  the  Safety 
Building  and  dispatched  to  make  block-by-block  reconnaissance.  These  teams 
were  composed  of  six  to  ten  men  representing  certain  skills  (a  mechanic,  an 
electrician,  a  plumber,  a  medical-aid  man,  etc.).  They  were  asked  to  assess 
damage,  shut  off  all  utilities,  search  for  survivors  on  a  building-by-building 
basis  within  the  area  assigned  to  them,  and  bring  a  report  of  their  findings 
back  to  the  Safety  Building.  The  first  of  these  teams  was  dispatched  before 
7:00  p.m.  and  the  first  reports  came  in  by  8:10  p.m.  This  operation  continued 
throughout  the  night  and  all  day  Saturday. 

By  8:30-9:00  p.m.  there  was  information  available  at  various  places,  but 
it  was  uncoordinated  and  much  of  it  was  unverified.  Decision  makers  had  great 
difficulty  assimilating  reports  amid  the  pressures  for  action  and  the  general 
hubbub  in  the  Safety  Building.  At  9:00  p.m.  the  mayor  attempted  a  personal 
survey  of  all  damaged  areas  about  which  he  had  information.  In  the  darkness, 
with  no  lights  except  his  automobile  headlights  and  with  snow  falling,  he 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  a  picture  of  what  needed  to  be  done. 

When  he  returned  to  the  Safety  Building  he  asked  that  teams  be  sent  out 
to  do  reconnaissance  throughout  the  entire  Anchorage  area.  These  teams  were 
not  to  assist  the  injured  or  help  in  rescue  work  in  any  way  but  to  survey  the 
extent  of  the  damage,  make  visual  estimates  of  what  services  and  utilities 
were  disrupted,  and  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  explosions  or  fires. 

These  teams  were  to  report  back  to  the  Safety  Building. 
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Meanwhile,  the  mayor  continued  to  accumulate  information  from  the  public 
works  director,  the  city  manager,  and  other  city  officials  who  were  ii  turn 
receiving  reports  from  their  crews  in  the  field.  At  no  single  source,  however, 
could  one  get  a  very  clear  sense  of  the  overall  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

At  11:00  p.m.  the  mayor  again  made  a  personal  tour  of  damaged  areas,  broadening 
the  scope  of  his  survey  to  include  areas  he  had  not  known  about  at  9:00  p.m. 

After  the  mayor  returned  from  his  second  tour,  it  was  determined  that  a 
general  staff  meeting  should  be  called  to  pull  together  information  from  all 
possible  sources  and  to  formulate  an  overall  plan  of  action.  Using  the  radio 
broadcast  facilities  of  a  radio  station,  a  number  of  local,  state,  and  federal 
officials  were  asked  to  come  to  a  meeting  at  3:00  a.m.  at  the  Safety  Building. 
This  announcement  was  broadcast  a  number  of  times.  City  department  heads  met 
with  the  city  manager  between  2;00  and  2:30  a.m.  to  sketch  out  preliminary 
reports  for  the  meeting.  When  the  meeting  convened  at  3:00  a.m.  in  the  base¬ 
ment  gymnasium  of  the  Public  Safety  Building,  there  were  over  a  hundred  persons 
present.  The  room  was  filled.  The  mayor  took  charge,  calling  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  briefly  outlining  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  He  indicated  that 
city  Civil  Defense  would  coordinate  emergency  activities  and  programs  developed 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  The  acting  CD  director  then  asked  for  the  various 
reports . 

As  the  reports  were  given  a  general  sharing  of  information  followed  each 
one.  Suggestions  were  given  for  resolving  difficult  problems  and  assignments 
were  made  for  work  which  needed  to  be  done.  Requests  and  needs  were  presented 
to  the  entire  group  for  solution.  The  meeting  lasted  for  an  hour  and  fifty 
minutes  and,  when  it  terminated,  city  officials  felt  that  they  had  received 
a  fairly  good  picture  of  the  overall  dimensions  of  the  problem.  Later,  when 
referring  to  the  meeting,  one  of  them  called  it  "a  strategy  conference  .  .  . 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  an  approach  to  the  common  problem,  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  public  order  in  the  beat  sense  we  could  "  Many  other  meetings  followed 
this  one  but,  as  a  general  meeting  of  all  relevant  agencies,  it  was  unique. 
While  such  meetings  are  often  important  in  overall  disaster  activity,  they  are 
seldom  recorded.  It  is  fortunate  that  two  different  persons  kept  notes  on  the 
meeting,  thus  providing  an  indication  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  community 
at  that  moment.  The  edited  notes  of  this  meeting  derived  from  these  two 
sources  are  shown  in  Appendix  B. 

The  period  from  3:00  a.m.  Saturday  through  Monday  night  involved  a  con¬ 
tinued  effort  on  a  communi ty-wide  lasis  to  acquire  accurate  information  about 
the  situation.  City  officials  sought  it;  the  public  presented  a  constant 
barrage  of  questions  and  requests;  state  and  federal  officials,  newsmen,  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  people  from  on*  of  town  --  all  sou  Hit  information. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  is  the  sens*  of  dependence  upon  accurate  and  complete 
information  at  the  community  level  so  directly  evident  to  an  observer  as  during 
the  emergency  period  tollowing  a  disaster.  Gaining  control  of  the  situation 
seems  contingent  to  a  major  degree  upon  obtaining,  disseminating,  and  utilizing 
information.  While  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  describe  all  information-seeking 
and  distribution  activity,  several  types  of  information  which  seem  most  rele¬ 
vant  will  be  discussed  --  (1)  missing  persons,  (2)  appraisal  of  damage, 

(3)  inventory  of  supplies,  and  (U)  public  information. 
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1.  Missing  Persons.  The  activity  of  public  '■  roadcast  media  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  By  the  time  of  the  3:00  a.m.  meeting, 
the  precedent  was  well  established  with  regard  to  utilizing  public  radio  an¬ 
nouncements  to  convey  personal  messages,  especially  those  asking  for  a  response 
from  or  information  about  missing  family  members  or  friends.  During  the  3:00 
a.m.  meeting,  when  The  Salvation  Army  reported  that  they  were  trying  to  reunite 
families  and  would  establish  a  personal  message  service  that  morning,  broadcast 
media  representatives  suggested  that  the  public  was  already  depending  upon  the 
radio  for  personal  messages.  It  was  agreed  to  establish  a  missing  persons 
registry  at  The  Salvation  Army  headquarters  at  Eighth  and  Barrow  Streets  be¬ 
ginning  at  8:00  a.m.  Saturday  with  radio  announcers  continuing  to  relay  infor¬ 
mation  and  personal  requests  directly  to  the  public.  In  a  broadcast  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  meeting,  those  in  charge  of  public  shelters  were  asked  to  take 
a  census  of  persons  in  each  shelter  and  home  owners  who  had  provided  shelter 
to  others  were  also  asked  to  report  names,  ages,  and  addresses. 

During  the  day  Saturday  there  was  continuing  interest  and  pressure  from 
newsmen  and  the  general  public  for  information  about  the  number  of  casualties. 
The  massive  damage  and  dislocation  of  residences  in  the  Turnagain  area  alone 
seemed  sufficient  to  create  many  more  than  the  few  that  had  been  reported. 

City  officials  themselves  expected  search  teams  to  find  many  more  casualties 
as  the  damaged  sites  were  thoroughly  searched  on  Saturday  morning.  Inquiries 
were  referred  to  The  Salvation  Army  headquarters  where  new  names  were  con¬ 
stantly  being  added  to  the  list  and  others  checked  off  as  having  been  located. 
Only  one  casualty  was  found  during  the  day,  and  by  Saturday  evening  the  search- 
and-rescue  coordinator  was  personally  convinced  that  none  remained  to  be  found. 

On  Sunday  morning,  city  CD  broadcast  an  announcement  at  10:05  a.m.  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  Red  Cross  had  thirty  workers  taking  messages  for  people  and 
helping  reunite  families.  The  same  announcement  also  indicated  that  The  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  at  Eighth  and  Barrow  was  providing  a  second  means  of  getting  messages 
to  families  and  of  bringing  family  members  together.  As  a  third  point  the 
announcement  indicated  that  the  city  Civil  Defense  headquarters  "will  keep  a 
list  of  known  missing  persons  only."  Anyone  living  in  the  Turnagain  area  who 
knew  that  a  person  was  missing  was  asked  to  call  city  CD.  A  list  of  three 
missing  persons  was  given  with  the  request  that  anyone  knowing  that  they  were 
not  missing  to  telephone  the  CD  office.  At  noon,  a  revised  list  of  five  local 
persons  and  six  military  men  was  broadcast.  The  list  remained  small  during 
the  early  part  of  the  afternoon. 

After  the  Saturday  press  conference,  which  was  held  from  4:00-5:00  p.m., 
the  mayor  requested  that  a  full-scale  missing  persons  bureau  be  set  up  at  the 
Public  Safety  Building  to  provide  a  definitive  answer  to  persistent  questions 
concerning  unfound  casualties  and/or  missing  persons  from  the  Turnagain  area. 
Beginning  with  tax  assessor's  lists,  utility  lists,  and  public  school  lists, 
a  master  register  of  over  three  hundred  names  was  put  together.  Other  agen¬ 
cies  were  asked  to  submit  their  lists  of  missing  persons  to  CD  headquarters . 

At  10:20  p.m.  Sunday,  a  public  announcement  from  the  assistant  to  the 
manager  was  aired  over  the  radio  indicating  that  the  city  CD  was  developing  a 
roster  of  residents  from  the  Turnagain  area  who  were  known  to  be  missing.  All 
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residents  of  damaged  areas  were  asked  to  call  in  so  that  their  names  eoild  be 
cl.ecked  off  the  mister  list.  Persons  knowing  of  Turnagain  residents  who  were 
missing  or  out  of  town  at  the  time  ot  impact  were  also  asked  to  report.  As 
calls  came  in  identify!  rig  persons  from  the  slide  area,  they  were  checked  off 
the  master  list.  Persons  reported  missing  who  were  not  from  Turnagain  were 
placed  on  a  separate  list.  This  "incidental"  list  had  up  to  one  hundred  names 
at  one  time. 

When  the  Turnagain  roster  was  reduced  to  more  manageable  length,  the 
missing  persons  bureau  began  broadcasting  lists  of  persons  reported  missing 
and  asking  anyone  who  had  seen  these  persons  since  the  earthquake  to  call  in. 
The  earliest  extant  list  contained  forty-one  names,  some  representing  entire 
families.  This  one  was  broadcast,  at  2;00  a.m.  Monday  morning.  The  next  list 
available  was  broadcast  at  8:30  a.m.  Others  followed  at  9:45  a.m.,  11:00  a.m., 
1:15  p.m. ,  2;30  p.m.,  and  3:15  p.m. 

Public  response  to  these  announcements  was  tremendous.  One  of  the  volun¬ 
teers  staffing  the  bureau  reported,  "We  would  have  a  new  list  out  barely  twenty 
minutes  before  we  had  reports  on  half  the  people  in  it."  Thus,  on  Monday,  the 
list  of  those  known  missing  was  rapidly  depleted  during  the  day.  By  4:00  p.m. 
the  last  group  of  names  was  broadcast  over  the  radio  and  by  6:00  p.m.  only  six 
Turnagain  names  remained  to  be  cleared.  At  midnight  only  three  remained  and 
by  10:30  a.m.  Tuesday  the  last  person  on  the  roster  was  located.  At  this  time 
the  incidental  list  was  down  to  about  a  dozen.  It  was  rapidly  reduced  to 
about  five  after  a  broadcast.  The  missing  persons  bureau  at  the  city  CD  office 
was  then  closed  out.  Files  and  information  were  turned  over  to  The  Salvation 
Army.  Officials  were  finally  convinced  that  there  were  no  more  persons  missing 
than  the  reports  early  Saturday  morning  had  indicated. 

2.  Appraisal  of  Damage.  Inventory  and  damage  appraisal  was  initiated 
in  a  general  way  on  Friday  evening  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  impact. 

Damage  assessment  teams  reported  to  the  Public  Safety  Building,  at  the  disaster 
desk.  All  city  and  private  utilities  crews  were  also  doing  much  the  same  along 
with  emergency  restoration  efforts.  However,  specific  and  detailed  appraisal 
did  not  begin  until  Saturday  morning.  Appraisal  of  the  private  sector  was 
heralded  when  a  public  announcement  over  the  radio  called  for  all  real  estate 
people,  appraisers,  "everybody  that  is  fairly  qualified  to  appraise  property 
loss  or  damage,"  to  report  to  the  public  library  downtown.  A  more  detailed 
appraisal  of  public  utilities,  streets,  and  buildings  also  got  under  way  on 
Saturday  morning  as  daylight  came.  Each  utility  assigned  men  to  draw  up  fairly 
accurate  and  detailed  estimates  of  damages,  to  estimate  emergency  restoration 
tim'i’g  and  costs,  and  'o  establish  faiily  accurate  estimates  as  to  the  cost 
of  oermanent  repair  or  replacement. 

3  Inventory  of  Supplies.  An  inventory  of  fuel  and  food  supplies  was 
esta  1  i shed  on  Saturday.  Some  estimates  had  been  made  on  Friday  night  and 
volun  ary  rationing  was  suggested  but  there  weio  no  firm  figures  available. 

In  fa-  t,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  3:00  .  . m.  imeting,  as  outlined  by  the  mayor 
in  a  r  dio  release  at  12:13  a  v.  Saturday,  was  ;o  discuss  the  supply  situation 
will)  regard  to  lood.  fu  -l  ,  and  medical  items.  S  ate  Civil  Defe.se  appointed 
coord  i  .1.0  ors  in  the  tirat  two  u-eas,  food  and  fin  i.  . "  e  state  p.'lic  health 


office  was  already  checking  on  available  medical  supplies.  Fuel  rationing 
and  emergency  price  fixing  were  discussed  on  Saturday,  but  aside  from  the 
informal  and  voluntary  rationing  urged  by  public  announcements,  no  formal 
control  measures  were  put  into  effect.  During  the  day  Sunday  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  that  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  food  and  fuel  available  in  the 
Anchorage  area.  A  public  announcement  concerning  food  supplies  was  made  at 
7:30  p.m.  on  Sunday  evening.  It  was  reported  that  there  was  a  thirty-day 
supply  of  food  on  hand  in  the  Anchorage  area,  available  through  normal  shop¬ 
ping  procedures.  Temporary  shortages  on  some  items  were  to  be  expected  where 
distribution  from  local  warehouse  locations  was  delayed  but  food  was  not 
critical.  Double  emphasis  was  given  to  the  statement,  "Do  not  buy  large 
supplies  of  anything  --  take  it  easy  and  everyone  will  eat  comfortably." 

The  fuel  situation  was  clarified  at  a  meeting  of  local  fuel  suppliers 
called  by  SCD  at  1:30  p.m.  on  Sunday.  A  Monday  morning  announcement  indicated 
that  all  types  of  fuel  were  available  locally  through  regular  purchasing  chan¬ 
nels.  "There  is  no  need  for  stockpiling  or  hoarding."  The  community  was 
urged  to  follow  their  regular  shopping  practices. 

Appraisal  of  damages  to  public  and  private  buildings,  equipment,  and 
facilities  was  included  in  estimates  of  damage,  emergency  restoration,  and 
long-term  rehabilitation  which  were  presented  at  the  press  conference  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  (4:00-5:00  p.m.).  These  figures  were  later  used  in  reports  to 
state  and  federal  agencies  and  became  the  base  of  reference  for  early  rehabil¬ 
itation  efforts. 

4.  Public  Information.  Public  information  was  a  knottier  problem.  Three 
of  the  local  radio  stations  were  broadcasting  whatever  news  they  could  get. 

The  fourth  was  simulcasting  one  of  the  others.  Reports  and  rumors  of  all  kinds 
soon  developed  and  were  repeated  over  broadcast  media.  Information  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  official  sources  which  had  not  been  authorized  by  them.  With  three 
broadcast  sources  and  multitudinous  "officials"  all  of  whom  seemed  to  have  an 
important  task  or  announcement,  this  confusion  was  not  surprising.  There  was, 
inevitably,  much  overlap  and  repetition  in  information  given  to  the  community. 
As  mentioned  before,  one  station  was  broadcasting  directly  from  inside  the 
Public  Safety  Building  early  Friday  evening  while  another  had  a  link  with  the 
state  Civil  Defense  office. 

Awareness  of  the  need  for  better  control  of  emergency  public  information 
developed  on  Sunday  during  the  day  when  several  conflicting  accounts  were 
released  over  different  stations.  By  Sunday  evening,  city  CD  officials  had 
developed  an  official  form  with  a  line  for  signatures  to  be  used  with  public 
announcements.  This  provided  some  control  but  did  not  really  get  at  the 
problem. 

On  Monday  morning  the  former  Civil  Defense  public  information  appointee 
for  the  greater  Anchorage  area  appeared  at  the  city  CD  headquarters.  After 
a  while,  he  conferred  with  the  director  about  policies  and  procedures  for 
public  releases.  The  director  explained  what  was  being  done  and  asked  him  to 
take  charge  of  public  Information  to  organize  reports  and  control  rumors.  It 
was  agreed  that  every  release  would  he  signed  and  the  source  indicated.  Thus, 
both  origin  and  authorisation  could  he  accounted  for. 
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The  information  director  spent  the  day  acquainting  himself  with  opera¬ 
tions  --  who  hid  charge,  who  could  authorize  releases,  etc.  A  system  for 
reproducing  releases  was  set  up,  as  was  a  news  desk  in  the  lobby  of  the  Public 
Safety  Buildin;  where  reporter:,  could  pick  up  the  latest  release.  Dates,  time, 
and  authorizing  signature  were  on  each  one.  Rumors  and  overlapping  and  con¬ 
flicting  accounts  continued  throughout  the  day  and  for  some  time  afterward. 
Further  developments  in  this  area  after  the  emergency  period  will  be  discussed 
in  the  next  section. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  emergency  period,  the  major  problem  which  remained 
concerned  information  and  the  control  of  "unofficial"  news  sources.  Rumors 
and  inaccurate  and  contradictory  information  continued  to  emanate  from  broad¬ 
cast  studios.  The  control  measures  instituted  by  the  public  information 
director  of  city  CD  were  just  beginning  to  take  effect  on  Tuesday.  On  Tuesday, 
March  31,  a  statement  to  all  broadcast  media  asked  each  station  to  apprise  its 
listeners  of  the  official  or  unofficial  nature  of  announcements  being  made: 

"If  it's  not  on  the  official  release  paper,  make  it  completely  clear  that  is 
not  official."  The  purpose  of  the  release  was  to  eliminate  indiscriminate 
broadcasting  of  whatever  was  handed  to  reporters  and  announcers.  Whatever 
affected  the  "general  public"  should  at  least  be  shared  with  the  Civil  Defense 
officials  so  that  they  could  coi sider  its  potential  effect.  Broadcasters  were 
asked  to  guard  against  releasing  any  material  which  might  cause  undue  anxiety. 
They  were  also  requested  to  read  official  releases  verbatim  without  any  ad- 
libbing  or  change.  There  was  to  be  no  repetition  of  an  announcement  unless 
it  was  read  in  its  entirety.  After  this,  the  situation  improved  but  problems 
still  continued. 

When  city  CD  moved  back  into  its  regular  offices  at  9:00  a.m.  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  information  director  had  a  small  broadcast  booth  with  a  direct  link 
to  all  local  stations  available  to  him.  Thus,  he  could  broadcast  urgent 
maters  over  all  local  outlets  simultaneously  and  be  sure  of  what  was  said 
as  well  as  how  it  was  said.  Direct  broadcast  was  not  used  very  often,  however, 
since  few  matters  remaining  were  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  urgency  to 
justify  it.  All  official  releases  were  mimeographed  and  made  available  to  the 
stations.  There  was  also  a  heavy  demand  for  copies  from  other  organizations 
involved  in  the  emergency  effort. 

R; mors  persisted  during  this  four-day  period  (Tuesday-Friday)  and  beyond. 
’1:  j  information  section  of  CD  was  kept  busy  trying  to  reassure  residents  and 
lo  ate  sources  of  rumors.  Particularly  trying  were  broadcasts  which  stated 
tli.  inhabited  apartment  buildings  had  been  condemned  or  were  in  danger  of 
col • apse  and  needed  Lo  be  evacuated.  These  caused  quite  a  stir,  especially 
amo  persons  living  in  these  apartments.  Irate  owners  called  CD  saying  that 
thei  r  renters  were  moving  out  or  that  they  had  evacuated  the  building  and 
deni,  mled  to  know  what  had  been  happening.  In  one  of  these  instances  the 
building  stood  close  to  the  Ship  Creek  bluff  line  and  apprehensive  residents 
quickly  left  when  a  broadcast,  repeated  several  times,  indicated  that  it  was 
bein'  e.  lcuated.  In  this  case  the  information  director  called  the  station 
involved  and  was  told  no  such  announcement  had  been  made.  Later,  after  Civil 
D'-ienae  I.  id  officially  announced  that  there  was  no  foundation  to  the  story, 
i  was  ag  in  repeated.  A  telephone  call  and  some  firm  language  stopped  it. 
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Another  situation  which  occurred  on  Friday,  April  3,  involved  an  apartment 
in  the  L  Street  slide  area.  While  geological  evaluations  were  being  made,  it 
had  been  considered  to  be  in  no  immediate  da  ger.  A  rumor  spread  that  it  had 
slipped  two  feet  and  was  to  be  evacuated.  A;  noon,  the  infon  ation  office 
made  its  first  release  denying  the  allegation.  By  midafternoon  there  were 
quite  a  few  calls  again,  and  the  stations  were  asked  that  no  more  mention  be 
made  of  the  incident.  However,  at  6:30  p.m.  a  local  news  program  repeated 
the  rumor  in  an  announcement  sandwiched  among  other  news  items.  Since  this 
was  a  popular  news  program  in  the  community  the  CD  office  drafted  another  dis¬ 
claimer  which  was  released  at  7:30  p.m. 

Various  rumors  persisted  for  some  time  after  the  emergency  period  --  that 
another  and  more  severe  earthquake  had  been  predicted,  that  the  entire  downtown 
area  of  the  city  would  have  to  be  moved,  that  there  really  had  been  many  more 
casualties  but  officials  withheld  information.  This  last  rumor  had  its  incep¬ 
tion  during  the  emergency  period  when  the  number  of  casualties  seemed  too  small 
for  the  magnitude  of  the  destruction. 

After  the  missing  persons  bureau  at  Civil  Defense  headquarters  had  closed 
on  Tuesday,  The  Salvation  Army  was  designated  the  official  agency  in  charge  of 
casualty  lists.  Careful  checking  of  all  missing  persons  reports  usually  pro¬ 
duced  evidence  that  supposed  victims  were  alive  and  all  right.  Yet,  as  late 
as  April  23,  the  CD  office  released  a  lengthy  statement  supporting  the  accuracy 
of  previous  reports.  One  of  the  paragraphs  illustrates  the  problem  rather 
well: 


Although  mannequins  or  dummies  or  parts  thereof  have  been  removed 
from  the  Penney  building,  no  human  bodies  have  been  found  since  the 
night  of  March  27.  Even  then,  the  only  casualties  in  or  near  the 
Penney  building  were  outside  the  building  on  the  adjacent  sidewalk. 
The  city  of  Anchorage  is  neither  concealing  bodies  nor  suppressing 
information  concerning  missing  persons. 

C.  Maintenance  of  Public  Morale 


After  most  disaster  events  and  particularly  during  the  emergency  period, 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention  is  given  to  what  can  be  called  maintaining 
public  morale.  Much  of  this  activity  is  predicated  on  the  belief  by  conssunlty 
officials  that  disaster  impact  will  have  negative  effects  on  the  morale  of 
community  members.  It  is  often  thought  that  because  of  the  presence  of  death 
and  injury  the  survivors  need  extra  reassurance.  Many  agencies  and  officials 
assume  that  all  the  survivors  will  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  impact 
area.  Such  officials,  concerned  about  the  long-term  consequences,  fear  a  mass 
migration  of  the  population  which  would  leave  the  community  stripped  of  its 
human  resources  at  a  time  when  much  of  the  material  resources  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  Such  consequences  seldom  occur. ^  The  concern  that  they  will  occur, 
however,  leads  to  overt  activity  which  has  the  function  of  sustaining  and 
supporting  community  morale. 

Such  activity  tends  to  be  widely  diffused  through  the  conmunity.  Much 
of  it  occurs,  of  course,  at  the  individual  and  interpersonal  levels,  not  at 
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official  and  organizational  ones.  In  addition,  many  of  the  activities  pre¬ 
viously  described  concerning  the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  accurate 
knowledge  can  and  do  contribute  to  morale.  Knowledge  related  to  the  extent 
of  impact  allows  individuals  to  make  more  accurate  judgments  as  to  the  safety 
of  others.  Attempts  to  correct  misinformation,  particularly  concerning  cas¬ 
ualties,  also  has  a  morale  function.  The  following  traces  some  of  the  other 
organizational  activity  related  to  community  morale. 

City  officials  and  broadcast  media  personnel  in  Anchorage  seemed  concerned 
from  the  beginning  that  many  persons  would  either  panic  or  become  discouraged 
in  the  face  of  the  massive  damage  to  familiar  landmarks.  Early  broadcasts 
repeatedly  urged  calmness.  The  request,  made  before  midnight,  that  the  mayor 
and  the  governor's  representative  come  to  one  of  the  stations  and  speak  to 
the  public  was  regarded  as  a  morale  measure.  In  fact,  almost  every  one  of 
the  city  officials  involved  in  the  activity  Friday  night  spoke  on  the  radio 
at  one  time  or  another  or  had  announcements  made  in  his  name.  Military  offi¬ 
cers  were  also  put  on  the  air. 

At  midnight,  the  mayor  drafted  a  public  information  release  which  was  a 
straightforward  account  of  what  had  happened  and  what  was  being  done.  Another 
important  broadcast  occurred  right  after  the  3:00  a.m.  meeting,  when  a  detailed 
account  of  the  meeting  was  given.  This  type  of  public  service  broadcasting 
continued  throughout  the  emergency  period.  It  was  estimated  that  4,000  mes¬ 
sages  were  broadcast  over  one  station  alone  during  the  three  critical  days. 

Just  how  much  influence  public  radio  media  had  in  maintaining  a  sense  of  com¬ 
munity  and  confidence  in  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  area  is  not  known. 

Accounts  by  local  residents  indicated  a  sense  of  isolation  immediately 
after  impact.  Silence  —  no  telephone,  no  power,  no  water,  no  radio,  nothing  -- 
prevailed;  everything  seemed  to  have  stopped. ^  This  was  followed  by  concern 
for  family  members  who  happened  to  be  absent  or  for  friends  who  could  not  be 
contacted  immedia  ely.  Hearing  the  familiar  voices  of  local  radio  announcers 
and  later,  well-known  public  officials,  was  reported  as  having  a  considerable 
positive  effect.  Seeing  the  first  fire  truck  or  police  car  or  any  other  famil¬ 
iar  public  vehicle  had  the  same  result.  Below  are  some  announcements  made 
Friday  night  which  illustrate  the  concern  with  morale: 

We  can  feel  fortunate  that  Anchorage  was  not  completely  leveled. 
Anchorage  has  sustained  a  great  deal  of  damage  and  it  has  been  a 
shattering  blow  to  a  very  proud  people.  However,  many  of  us  have 
enjoyed,  actually  taken  a  great  deal  of  pride,  in  seeing  the  way 
tiie  people  of  Anchorage,  Alaska  can  rise  to  the  occasion. 

I  have  talked  with  ham  operators  and  they  assure  me  that  the  outside 
world  is  aware  of  the  fact  of  what  has  happened  in  Anchorage.  ,  .  . 

The  adjutant  general  and  commander  of  the  Guard  said: 

Ihe  Guard  was  scheduled  to  start  for  home  at  midnight.  However, 
that  has  all  been  cancelled.  ...  We  have  most  of  our  communication 
gear  here  in  town  and  150  troops  and  the  rest  are  standing  by.  .  .  . 
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Transportation  lias  been  made  available  to  the  civilian  community. 

.  .  .  Anything  we  can  do  to  help  out,  rest  assured  that  we  will  make 
it  available. 

The  announcer  continues: 

We  are  still  having  a  number  of  people  coming  in  and  offering  their 
services  here  in  the  Public  Safety  Building.  I  believe  everything 
is  pretty  well  under  control  and  survey  teams  are  beginning  to  come 
in  and  report  extensive  damage.  .  .  .  International  Airport  was  hit 
rather  hard  .  .  .  there  was  some  damage  at  the  military  bases.  The 
general  has  been  in  here  now  conferring  with  the  Civil  Defense,  Civil 
Air  Patrol,  city  police,  city  fire  department  .  .  .  also  ^the  assist¬ 
ant  of  the  governor's  office.  All  of  the  state  of  Alaska,  all  of 
the  military  installations,  all  military  and  civilian  personnel  have 
turned  to  and  are  giving  a  terrific  effort  right  now  on  search  and 
rescue.  /This  was  followed  by  a  seismic  sea  wave  warning_J7 

The  tremendous  pressure  on  the  part  of  officials  for  information  about 
the  extent  of  the  damage  was  more  than  matched  by  the  interest  and  concern  of 
the  public.  There  was  convergence  in  many  places.  The  damaged  downtown  area 
has  already  been  mentioned.  In  addition,  other  centers  of  activity  became 
focal  points  of  convergence.  Hospitals,  the  Public  Safety  Building,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  the  state  Civil  Defense  headquarters  all  had  problems  on  Friday 
night  with  masses  of  people  who  asked  endless  questions.  During  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday  this  problem  continued  at  the  Public  Safety  Building  and 
at  SCD  headquarters. 

Thus  one  of  the  constant  efforts  was  to  keep  the  public  informed  about 
the  situation.  Daily  press  conferences  were  established,  beginning  Sunday 
afternoon  at  4:00  p.m.  ,  to  supplement  the  ongoing  coverage  by  reporters.  The 
efforts  of  the  CD  public  information  director  beginning  Monday  were  intended 
to  present  all  the  information  available  to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication 
and  contradiction,  to  squelch  rumors  about  unreported  deaths  or  buildings  on 
the  verge  of  collapse,  and  to  make  official  announcements  "low  key"  so  as  to 
prevent  undue  alarm  or  concern.  Information  of  a  positive  or  encouraging 
nature  was  played  up;  difficulties  were  presented  in  a  less  dramatic  way. 

Later,  one  official  commented: 

You  can  read  a  carefully  prepared  announcement  and  it  may  be  prepared 
with  a  low  key;  key  the  thing  real  low  because  you  don't  want  to  get 
anybody  excited.  The  problem  you're  dealing  with  may  not  be  one  that 
would  cause  anxiety  unless  you  took  it  wrong,  so  we  worded  it  so  we 
got  the  point  across  without  any  possible  double  meaning,  .  .  . 
/otherwiseT  a  lot  of  people  are  prone  in  a  si tuation_like  this  to 
Jump  to  the  worst  possible  conclusion  and  so  these  _/were7  the  things 
we  lyerel  trying  to  guard  against  —  not  to  give  anybody  listening 
in  any  possible  opportunity  for  a  double  meaning.  We  said  exactly 
what  we  meant.  .  .  . 
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On  Wednesday,  the  second  day  after  the  downtown  area  was  opened  to  the 
public,  a  Civil  Defense  release  indicated  that  there  was  no  reason  to  keep 
business  neon  lighting  dark;  "Approval  has  been  given  to  light  the  Anchorage 
skyline  once  again." 

This,  of  course,  followed  the  strenuous  effort  to  reopen  the  downtown 
area,  which  began  Sunday  and  reached  its  peak  late  Monday  afternoon.  It  was 
felt  that  if  business  was  not  restored  to  some  semblance  of  normalcy,  many 
local  residents  would  begin  evacuating.  City  officials  were  especially  con¬ 
cerned  about  making  it  possible  for  banks  to  open  by  Tuesday  morning.  Monday 
would  normally  have  been  a  bank  holiday  and  it  was  felt  that  opening  as  usual 
on  Tuesday  morning  would  provide  a  great  morale  boost  for  the  community. 

To  be  able  to  encourage  the  businessmen  and  the  community  at  large  to 
use  electricity  in  any  amounts  and  to  "light  the  skyline"  again  was  a  final 
assurance  that  things  had  indeed  returned  to  normal  and  that  the  physical  and 
technological  base  for  the  community  was  either  restored  (electricity,  gas, 
water,  food,  fuel,  housing,  streets,  etc.)  or  restorable. 

One  other  matter,  only  touched  upon  earlier,  should  be  mentioned  here. 
There  was  a  tremendous  surge  of  messages  --  via  Teletype,  ham  radio,  etc.  -- 
which  came  into  the  community  as  soon  as  long-distance  service  was  restored. 
These  were  brought  to  state  Civil  Defense,  to  city  Civil  Defense,  and  finally 
to  both  Salvation  Army  and  Red  Cross  headquarters  for  disposition.  Since  many 
local  residents  had  been  displaced  by  the  earthquake  and  still  others  not  dis¬ 
placed  were  working  around  the  clock  on  emergency  tasks,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  deliver  all  the  messages.  Teenagers  and  Boy  Scout  troops,  as  well  as  other 
adult  volunteers,  were  used  as  runners  to  trace  down  recipients  of  messages. 
With  telephone  service  improving  over  the  weekend,  many  could  he  phoned  and 
asked  to  come  to  headquarters  to  receive  their  messages.  Over  20,000  telegrams 
were  reported  to  have  arrived  during  the  first  four  days.  The  backlog  created 
by  this  situation  lasted  throughout  t he  first  week  after  impact.  Again  the 
sense  of  urgency,  the  need  on  the  part  of  responsible  officials  to  deliver 
these  messages,  would  seem  to  indicate  an  effort  to  restore  morale.^ 

A  chronology  of  major  events  related  to  efforts  to  maintain  public  order, 
to  acquire  accurate  information,  and  to  maintain  public  morale  follows: 


Chronology  of  Public  Control,  Information,  and  Morale 
Friday,  March  27,  1964 

5: AO  p.m.  Immediately  after  impact,  fire  and  policemen  set  up  emergency 

communications  at  the  Public  Safety  Building. 

b : 46  p.m.  The  city  attorney  arrives  at  the  Safety  Building. 

5:51  p.m.  The  mayor  arrives  at  the  Safety  Building,  consults  with  the 

police,  and  then  leaves  for  Elmendorf  AKB. 
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6:00  p.m. 


6: 10  p.m. 

6:30  p.m. 

7:00  p.m. 

7:15  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 

8:00  p.m. 

8:10  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 


The  former  city  CD  director  stops  in  at  the  Public  Safety 
Building  and  consults  with  the  police.  He  leaves  for  Elmendorf 
to  pick  up  CD  supplies  there. 

The  mayor  arrives  at  Elmendorf  and  makes  a  request  for  National 
Guard  troops  to  provide  security. 

Off-duty  policemen  arrive  to  supplement  the  force.  Volunteers 
are  deputized  and  dispatched  to  traffic  control  and  security 
duty. 

The  state  adjutant  general  arrives  at  the  Safety  Building  from 
Fort  Richardson.  Afc?„r  consultation,  he  sends  a  car  to  the 
post  to  bring  National  Guardsmen  to  the  city  for  security  duty. 

A  request  is  made  on  radio  for  the  mayor  and  the  governor's 
assistant  in  Anchorage  to  report  to  the  station. 

Both  fire  and  police  department  personnel  are  asked  to  recon- 
noiter  areas  of  the  city  and  report  to  headquarters. 

The  mayor  and  the  governor's  assistant  arrive  at  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Each  one  speaks  briefly  and  then  leaves  again. 

Damage  assessment  teams  are  organised  at  the  Public  Safety 
Building  by  a  city  engineer. 

The  city  manager  arrives  at  the  Public  Safety  Building  and 
confers  with  the  director  of  public  works. 

The  US ARAL  provost  marshal  arrives  at  the  Public  Safety  Building. 

The  first  damage  assessment  teams  are  dispatched  from  the  Public 
Safety  Building. 

Broadcasts  are  made  urging  people  to  keep  off  the  streets  so 
that  emergency  vehicles  can  move  freely.  Traffic  is  a  real 
problem. 

ALC0M  orders  that  150  USARAL  troops  be  committed  to  assist  tie 
city. 

The  city  manager  sets  up  emergency  coamund  headquarters  in  the 
Public  Safety  Building,  first  in  police  headquarters  but  later 
in  the  fire  chief's  office. 

A  "tidal  wave"  warning  is  broadcast  over  radio.  Fire  and  police 
departamnt  units  are  dispatched  to  low  areas  to  evacuate 
residents. 

Reports  from  the  first  damage  assessment  teams  arrive  at  the 
Public  Safety  Building. 

The  redio  mobile  "camper”  is  moved  to  the  Public  Safety  Building 
providing  a  long  cord  and  microphone  inside  the  building.  The 
station  begins  to  be  used  for  recruiting  personnel  and  equipment 
as  well  as  for  public  announcements 

Firemen  report  the  Bootlegger  Cove  area  evacuated.  The  mayor 
requests  teems  with  automobiles  to  make  surveys  of  the  estent 
of  damage  and  operations  going  on. 
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9:00  p.m. 

9:0*>  p.m. 

11:00  p.m. 

1200  a.m. 

12:4S  am. 

100  a  m 
1:1*  a.m. 

2  00  - 
2  \0  a  m 

300  «  m 

4  •  *0  «  n 
«•  00  4  m 

**  00  - 

'  00  4  « 

00  a  * 

l*»* 

*:0U  4* 


The  mayor  makes  a  reconnaissance  in  the  city. 

IbO  I'SARAL  troops  arrive  at  the  Public  Safety  Building.  Na¬ 
tional  t.uard  units  arrive  at  about  tha  saaaa  tima.  They  ara 
briefed  and  dispatched  to  establish  a  per  ism  ter  around  tha 
downtown  area  After  the  cordon  is  established,  police  and 
deputised  volunteers  clear  the  area. 

The  mayor  makes  a  second  reconnaissance.  Afterward  city  offi¬ 
cials  plan  a  meet  ins  for  3:00  a.m.  The  meeting  is  announced 
on  the  radio. 


Saturday,  March  2b.  1964 

A  second  tidal  wave  alert  is  broadcast.  Predicted  impact  ie 
at  1:00  a.m  lowlands  are  again  evacuated. 

A  rumor  is  circulating  that  the  governor  has  declared  martial 
law  in  Anchorage  (military  log) 

fir  tidal  wave  does  not  materialise 

Martial  law  has  definitely  not  been  declared  in  Anchorage, 
(military  log) 

City  department  heads  meet  with  the  city 
manager 

i  mass  meeting  convenes  in  the  basement  of  the  Public  Safety 
building  Various  local,  military,  state,  and  federal  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  present  Hie  meeting  last  a  one  hour  and  fifty 
minutes 

An  eat cr  >ded  account  of  lie  meeting  is  broadcast  over  radio 

City  civil  (wletise  is  organised  end  moves  into  the  fire  preven¬ 
tion  Jtflc*  in  the  Pu’*!ic  Safety  building 

There  is  a  w*ct  mg  of  city  depertment  heads  with  the  mayoi . 
nanager.  and  sane  iouncil  nearer s 

lb*  n«yor  at»d  manager  nake  a  tour  of  damaged  areas.  Including 

uf«  again 


1‘iMci  arc  issued  to  I'uitnciWrn  and  uthtil  requesting  entry 
Into  tie  downtown  uta 

lt>e  city  attorney  •»  «♦  state  «va- 1  st  r.*.te  >«cree  to  suspend  forms! 
court  proceedings  Indefinitely 

A  desk  is  placed  in  t  lie  corridor  outside  lie  CO  office  to  keep 
tl>*  crowd  away  |  ran  t  h*  si  a ( ( 
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Noon 

1:30  p.m 
4:00  p.m 

4:00  - 
3:00  p 

8:00  p  a 

I: IS  a.m 

10:00  o.i 

Mom  1*| 

1: 90  p.m, 

1:00  p.m. 
4:00  p.m, 
9:00  p.m. 

7:00  p.m. 


The  governor  and  his  staff  arrive  at  the  airport.  City  offi¬ 
cials  meet  the*. 

Another  city  staff  meeting  is  held. 

A  curfew  is  iaposed  on  the  downtown  business  area. 

A  aeeting  of  local,  state,  and  federal  representatives  is  held 
at  Elaendorf.  The  mayor  attends. 

CEP  representatives  and  the  Alaska  state  senators 
a.  arrive. 

A  press  conference  is  called  at  the  Public  Safety  Building. 
Since  the  governor  ia  delayed,  it  does  not  convene  until  8:30. 

Damage  estlastes  are  given  by  the  aayor. 

Another  city  staff  aeeting  is  held. 


Sunday.  March  29.  1844 


MAll  aovsasnt  in  the  disaster  area  is  being  tightly  controlled. 
.  .  .  All  rescue  or  diaaatar  teaas  that  are  working  in  these 
areas,  Tu  mega  in  or  downtown  .  .  .  will  need  passes  to  get 
through."  (radio  announcement) 

A  nows  release  over  the  radio  states  that  The  Salvation  Army 
and  Red  Cress  are  helping  to  reunite  families.  City  CD  is 
maintaining  a  rooter  of  persons  known  to  be  mlsalng. 

The  mayor  appoints  the  Anchorage  Reconstruction  Co—i  salon  to 
deal  with  the  private  sector. 

Problems  with  peases  continue.  Finally  the  manager,  police, 

CD,  and  military  get  together  and  decide  to  abolish  passes. 

An  announcement  Is  made  over  the  radio  indicating  that  entry 
into  the  downtown  aree  would  be  lialtod  to  three  checkpoints 
manned  by  city  police.  H*  passes  are  required. 

Local  fuel  suppliers  meet  to  assess  the  fuel  situation. 

Property  owners  and  businessmen  enter  the  cordoned  area  through 
police  checkpoints 

A  press  conference  convenes  In  the  courtroom  at  the  Public 
Safety  Building. 

The  missing  persons  effort  at  city  Q)  Is  sccelsrated  to  clarify 
the  situation  regarding  Tu  mage  in  residents.  School  lists  and 
tas  assessor's  rolls  are  used  to  develop  a  master  list. 

Curfew  time  arrives  In  the  dowitom  area. 
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Ade- 


7: 30  p.m. 
10*20  p.m. 

2:00  a . m . 

8:30  a.m. 
Morning 

10:00  a.m. 

4:00  p.m. 

Evening 

8:00  a.m. 


A  public  announcement  is  made  concerning  food  supplies, 
quate  stores  are  available  locally. 

A  public  announcement  is  made  over  the  radio  asking  all  resi¬ 
dents  from  the  damaged  Turnagain  area  to  call  city  CD  so  that 
their  names  may  be  checked  off  the  master  list. 


Monday,  March  30,  1964 

A  public  announcement  from  city  CD  lists  missing  persons  and 
asks  public  assistance  in  locating  them.  Others  follow  at 
8:30,  9:45,  and  11:00  a.m.,  and  at  12:15,  2:30,  and  3:15  p.m. 

A  city  staff  meeting  is  held  with  the  mayor  and  manager. 

Police  checkpoints  continue  as  on  the  previous  day. 

The  former  city  CD  public  information  officer  appears  at  the 
Public  Safety  Building  and  assumes  responsibility  for  coordinat¬ 
ing  and  organizing  public  information  in  the  community. 

A  city  employee  is  appointed  to  the  task  oi  clarifying  "who 
was  in  charge  of  what."  Another  barrier  (a  table  with  a  secre¬ 
tary)  is  set  up  to  keep  casuals  away  from  the  police  counter. 
Large  charts  listing  functions,  persons  responsible,  locations, 
and  telephone  numbers  are  developed.  These  are  posted  in  the 
corridor  of  the  Public  Safety  Building  by  late  afternoon. 

A  press  conference  is  held. 

City  government  plans  to  move  back  into  City  Hall  and  the  Annex 
on  Tuesday  morning. 

City  council  meets  in  emergency  session  and  passes  ten  resolu¬ 
tions  directed  to  federal  agencies  to  facilitate  disaster  relief 
and  rehabilitation. 

Many  National  Guardsmen  are  relieved  of  duty. 


Tuesday,  March  31,  1964 

City  employees  report  to  their  regular  places  of  work.  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  back  in  City  Hall. 

The  downtown  area  is  partially  open  for  business.  By  late 
afternoon  the  perimeter  is  further  reduced  to  permit  access 
to  all  but  the  most  severely  damaged  areas. 

Public  information  at  city  CD  requests  all  radio  announcers  to 
exercise  care  to  distinguish  between  official  and  unofficial 
announcements.  Official  announcements  are  reproduced  in  quan¬ 
tity  for  all  news  media  and  other  agencies. 
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Wednesday,  April  1,  1964 


9:00  a.m.  City  CD  moves  back  into  its  regular  office  in  the  basement  of 

the  Safety  Building. 

Public  information  of  city  CD  again  has  access  to  the  broadcast 
booth  at  the  CD  headquarters.  Urgent  matters  are  broadcast 
immediately  from  this  office. 

Minimal  security  problems  remain  with  guards  at  a  few  downtown 
spots  and  the  Turnagain  slide  area. 


After  April  1 

The  main  problem  remaining  is  providing  accurate  information 
to  the  public.  Rumors  persist  and  efforts  are  made  to  squelch 
them. 

D.  Provision  of  Food  and  Shelter 

The  impact  in  Anchorage  and  its  suburbs  affected  many  residential  units. 
Certain  houses  and  apartments  were  completely  destroyed  and  others  were  made  un¬ 
inhabitable.  In  some  places  the  loss  of  electricity  meant  the  loss  of  food 
in  the  refrigerator  and  the  freezer  as  well  as  the  loss  of  cooking  facilities. 
Many  gas  stoves  and  furnaces  could  not  be  used,  either.  While  neighbors  and 
friends  provided  much  of  the  assistance,  there  was  still  considerable  community 
effort  to  provide  such  services  for  those  who  had  been  displaced  by  the  effects 
of  the  earthquake.  Those  services  and  materials  which  were  provided  free  of 
charge,  not  purchased,  are  the  point  of  interest  here. 

1.  Food.  Food  was  provided  on  Friday  night  within  two  and  one-half  hours 
after  impact.  At  8:15  p.m.  the  fiist  truckload  of  food  was  dispatched  from 
The  Salvation  Army  men's  service  center  at  Eighth  and  C  Streets  to  the  Federal 
Building  downtown  where  clean-up  crews  were  preparing  a  shelter.  Most  of  their 
effort  was  directed  toward  the  Federal  Building  the  first  night.  As  refugees 
came  in  they  were  offered  coffee  and  food.  Finally  at  1:30  a.m.,  after  many 
trips  back  and  forth  between  the  center  and  the  shelter.  Salvation  Ansy  per¬ 
sonnel  decided  to  move  their  coffee  operation  from  the  men's  center  to  the 
Federal  Building.  This  was  accomplished  by  2:00  a.m.  Food  was  also  served 
to  personnel  and  refugees  at  The  Salvation  Army  headquarters  at  Eighth  and 
Barrow  during  the  night. 

Other  food  services  provided  for  the  community  on  Friday  night  came  from 
the  American  Legion  Post  on  Fireweed  Lane  which  served  nearby  radio  station 
personnel,  employees  at  the  airport,  and  also  sent  a  lunch  wagon  downtown  to 
serve  rescue  and  other  emergency  workers.  The  YMCA  also  became  involved  In 
food  service  early  in  the  evening,  and  served  coffee  and  sandwiches  to  evacu¬ 
ees,  rescue  workers,  and  anyone  else  who  came  by. 

At  the  3:00  a.m.  meeting  in  the  Public  Safety  Building  emergency  food 
needs  were  discussed.  It  was  felt  that  mobile  kitchens  would  He  needed  to 
feed  many  people  who  had  no  facilities  to  cook  hot  meals.  With  many  homes 
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and  apartments  unheated,  the  need  for  hot  food  seemed  more  acute.  The  mili¬ 
tary  agreed  to  provide  mobile  field  kitchens  for  this  purpose.  The  broadcast 
account  of  this  meeting,  aired  over  radio  beginning  at  4:50  a. a.,  indicated 
that  these  kitchens  would  be  placed  at  three  sites:  in  the  park  behind  the 
Public  Safety  Building,  on  the  park  strip  between  K  and  L  Streets,  and  at 
Wendler  Junior  High  School  on  Lake  Otis  Koad  and  Northern  Lights  Boulevard. 

Pie  announcement  indicated  that  these  three  kitchens  would  be  ready  to  serve 
at  9:00  a.m.  Saturday.  The  military  log  of  March  ?8  shows  that  three  kitchens 
and  food  for  1,000  persons  were  released  to  the  Public  Safety  Building  at 
6:«6  a.m.  Mass  feeding  by  these  mobile  field  kitchens  continued  through 
April  1,  the  following  Wednesday.  Three  meals  were  served  dally  to  anyone 
who  came  through  the  lines. 

The  American  Legion  Post  continued  it*  food  program  on  Saturday  end 
throughout  the  emergency  period.  Laployees  at  International  Airport  end  the 
nearby  radio  station  personnel  ate  their  meals  there  during  the  weekend. 
However,  moat  of  their  (nod  service  involved  their  own  staff  and  persona  being 
lodged  at  the  post.  Pey  reported  having  served  a  total  of  6,000  meals  during 
the  eswrgency  period.  March  ?/•  April  1.  the  \KA  accelerated  ita  food  service 
effort  on  Saturday  and  for  the  three  days  following.  Pcy  reported  preparing 
2 ,  t‘00*  3,000  sandwiches  dally  and  over  1.000  gallons  of  coffre  throughout  the 
emergency  period.  On  April  2  they  reported  that  tley  were  still  feeding  about 
six  hundred  people  dally.  The  Red  Cross  covered  the  cost  of  much  of  this 
food. ' 

Food  service  In  Che  Government  Hill  area  was  provided  by  the  restaurant 
in  a  bowling  eatabl  l shewn t .  I  Imrndorf  AF»  personnel  Brought  pure  water.  Pood 
was  purchased  from  local  tdvolesale  establishments,  since  this  was  the  only 
fcod  facility  in  that  section  of  the  coemunlt/  able  to  serve  food,  it  was 
"asked  by  city  officials"  to  remain  open.  Propane  ga*  was  used  for  cooking. 
11>ls  restaurant  did  not  serve  meals  free  of  charge  as  was  the  case  with  ell 
other  emergency  feeding  described  here. 

The  Salvation  Army  was  perhaps  the  largest  supplier  of  emergency  food 
aside  from  t* e  military  field  kitchens,  on  Saturday  SA  personnel  rapidly 
expanded  their  sandwich  and  roller  operation  to  include  full  meals.  At  Che 
peak  they  reported  making  about  | .  0*»0  sandwiches  and  1 1<»  gallons  of  coffee 
an  hour  at  thvlt  urn's  service  center  on  light*  and  t  .  local  canteen  estab¬ 
lishments  offered  the  use  of  several  rxtbllr  canteen*  to  supplement  (he  units 
alreadv  in  use.  fventuall/  ten  vehicles  were  kept  busy  transporting  food  Co 
various  place*  l»»  the  city.  In  a  report  to  the  governor,  tie  Salvation  Army 
reported  serving  an  average  of  l. .’(«<*  »lt-dosm  oral*  dally  in  The  Salvation 
Army  center.  At  eight  otter  point  k  a<*<1  around  Anchorage  rl-cv  reported 
serving  reals  dal  I.-.  ood  was  also  provided  al  the  hospitals.  St. 

Joseph' *  repot  ted  serv  lug  appro  v  lisatel  y  I  .IKV  raeals  while  Alaska  Native  re¬ 
ported  serving  1.1  >  diMtg  I’u  Week  fnl  lowing  li-psct  . 

Wltl  the  restoration  «.|  it|||t|«»  over  (he  Weekend  and  the  opening  of 
stores  o<>  Monday  and  Tursda>,  rs»»l  person*  In  the  cowiui>lly  went  back  to  their 
iutrtul  eat  It  g  ar  t  attg*  :sr««i  »  .  live  lood  was  still  available  |r  tl«.  ’Vbllc 
S.,tet>  building,  the  VMTA.  and  at  Am*  !le|d  kitchen  locations,  but  driwid 


diminished  rapidly  Very  little  food  wia  being  prepared  and  served  on  an 
eamrgency  basis  by  the  weekend  of  April  1*5  following  the  earthquake.  Food 
was  being  served  to  evacuees  remaining  at  the  HP*  and  to  Kodiak  natives  housed 
sc  the  Airport  Heights  School.  Hass  public  feeding  had  been  terminated  on 
April  2  because  there  seemed  no  further  need  for  it. 

2.  Shelter.  Housing  in  the  Anchorage  area  mss  in  oversupply  at  the  lime 
of  Che  dissster.  A  survey  just  two  weeks  prior  to  March  27  indicated  that 
approximately  14  percent  of  aval  lab le  units  were  unoccupied  *  These  were 
mostly  ooe- bed  room  and  efficiency  apartments  in  fairly  low  rent  classes.  Very 
few  larger  units  normally  used  by  families  were  vacant.  Several  apartment 
buildings  were  near  completion 

Surveys  made  after  impact  showed  that  971  out  of  12,747  units  had  sue- 
coined  60  percent  or  more  damage  *  These  were  considered  totally  destroyed. 
Half  these  units  represented  large  apartment  houses.  Over  two  hundred  were 
private  dwellings,  mostly  in  the  Tumagetn  area.  Using  the  arbitrary  occu¬ 
pancy  figure  of  three  per  unit  would  indicate  chat  at  least  1,000  persons 
needed  shelter.  With  electricity,  water,  and  gas  off  and  buildings  partially 
damaged,  many  more  were  apprehensive  about  reaminlng  in  their  homes  or  apart¬ 
ments.  Many  did  go  to  the  homes  of  friends  or  family  members.  Infernal 
groups  congregated  wherever  someone  had  heat  and  light.  In  fact,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  hew  many  stayed  at  the  available  public  shatters. 
It  would  seen  chat  the  majority  of  those  who  left  their  residences  congregated 
eventually  In  small  groups  at  the  homos  of  friends  and  neighbors  The  account 
of  one  persen  Involved  In  ouch  a  neighborhood  group  Is  illustrative  This 
family  had  followed  Civil  Defense  Instructions  for  shelter  stocking  and  thus 
had  fresh  water,  a  transistor  radio,  a  portable  veporless  keroeene  heater, 
flashlights  and  batteries,  etc 

Right  after  the  quake .  we  were  still  at  hone  there  /plcktng7  up 
around  the  house,  two  young  ladles  who  were  on  the  thirteenth  floor 
of  the  1200  L  Street  building,  a  fourteen-story  apartment  building, 
cams  running  up  our  front  path  There  was  still  plenty  of  snow  on 
the  ground  and  It  was  about  IV  degrees  outside  They  were  barefoot 
end  white.  .  They  were  pretty  well  worn  to  a  (rattle  after  run¬ 
ning  three  blocks  In  the  snow.  ...  So  we  took  then  In  and  all  of 
a  sudden  people  began  to  appear_f ron  I  don't  know  .  Three, 
four,  or  five  maybe  sc  a  time  ^arrived/.  ...  So  we  first  estab¬ 
lished  the  heaters  and  set  everything  up  for  lights  and  food  and 
so  on  ^People  were  clustered  around  the  transistor  redlo_7  People 
began  tc  dwindle  awey  a  little  bit  after  fifteen,  twenty  minutes. 
Everybody  slept  In  the  living  room  Me  sac  up  most  of  the  night 
and  had  several  quakes  after  that  through  the  night  He  had 

to  be  careful  because  we  did  have  the  lightings,  all  fire  of  some 
sort  or  another,  and  we  made  sure  that  one  individual  was  assigned 
to  taka  care  of  each  appliance  If  we  began  to  get  a  little  shake 
all  these  things  went  out 

The  first  public  shelter  to  be  established  and  publicised  as  a  shelter 
was  an  American  legion  Post  on  Pi  reweed  lane  close  to  the  Tumegain  ares 


Within  a  very  short  time  after  the  quaking  had  subsided,  the  commander  arrived 
at  the  building  which  served  as  something  of  a  community  center  for  members 
and  their  families.  Finding  the  building  intact,  he  issued  a  call  over  radio 
for  all  members  to  meet  there.  The  decision  to  set  up  a  shelter  came  soon 
after  this  and  members  dispersed  to  locate  a  generator,  get  water,  and  make 
other  necessary  arrangements.  One  member  was  sent  to  the  radio  station  nearby 
to  ask  the  station  to  carry  the  announcement  that  the  building  was  open  as  a 
shelter.  Fortunately  this  shelter  was  fairly  well  organized.  Each  incoming 
person  was  registered.  Records  show  that  1,482  persons  entered  the  post  on 
Friday  night  and  3 75  remained  until  morning. 

Another  eifort  emanated  from  the  Public  Safety  Building  downtown.  The 
disaster  control  group  operating  from  the  police  counter  sent  crew3  into  the 
Federal  Building  (.Post  Office)  on  Fourth  Avenue,  the  City  Hall  Annex  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  the  community  center  on  C  Street  just  around  the  corner  from  the 
Annex  to  clean  up  debris  and  make  them  habitable  for  shelters.  Cots  and  bed¬ 
ding  were  procured  from  the  military  through  their  liaison  at  the  Public  Safety 
Building.  The  Salvation  Army  supplied  supervisory  personnel  at  the  Federal 
Building.  Information  concerning  the  number  of  persons  that  first  night  in 
t he  Annex  and  corniunity  center  is  not  available.  The  Salvation  Army  reported 
about  17}  people  present  at  the  Federal  Building  the  first  night.  The  next 
morning  most  of  them  left  and  did  not  return.  Many  of  these  were  evacuees 
from  downtown  hotels. 

Announcement a  concerning  the  availability  of  shelter  at  the  American 
Legion  and  downtown  were  made  before  9:00  p.m.  Other  buildings  which  were 
reported  available  were  the  American  Legion  building  at  Dawson  and  Northern 
Lights,  the  city  Jail,  the  Spenard  utilities  building,  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge 
on  Northern  Lights  Boulevard,  the  National  Cuard  Armory  on  Lake  Hood  Road, 
Carpenters  Hall  at  Fourth  and  Denali,  the  YMCA  downtown,  and  the  Edgewater 
Hotel.  In  addition  to  these,  reported  between  8:00-11:00  p.m.,  a  number  of 
churches  were  opened  for  shelters.  Announcements  indicated  that  the  following 
wore  available:  the  Episcopal  church  at  Eighth  and  F,  the  Baptist  church  on 
seventh  Avenue,  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  church  at  Seventh  and  A,  and  the 
nreek  Orthodox  church  on  arctic  Boulevard. 

<'nantto«inc«‘d  slit  Iters,  besides  those  involving  small  neighborhood  groups 
l  i  I'nmw*,  developed  at  t ho  hospitals  and  at  the  Public  Safety  Building.  Many 
oi  nt  physicians  and  staff  members'  families  spent  the  night  at  the  hospitals. 
Mmy  others  also  came  n  and  slept,  i  n  hallways,  the  reception  area,  and  wher- 
*v» r  there  was  space.  Sow  hospital  evacuees  were  moved  to  the  Alaska  Metho¬ 
dist  (diversity  'tn  Id  tug  nearby  alter  10:00  p.m.  when  the  AMU  president  offered 
t'eii  facilities.  At  the  Public  Salety  Building  downtown,  people  slept  up¬ 
stairs  i  the  i  I  ret  ci'  s  -pianers  --  some  or.  the  floor,  some  on  cots.  Others 
sat  i<  corners  or  against  the  wall  in  tin.  lobby  and  dozed. 

No  figures  arc  available  on  the  total  number  housed  on  Friday  night  at 
plates  oilier  than  tneir  normal  residence.  Listed  here  are  the  figures  for 
shelters  where  a  am-t  or  regisi  ra'  io"  was  made;  lack  Henry  Post  No.  1,  375; 
federal  Building.  I '  '« ;  National  nuaid  Armory,  90;  YMCA.  200f;  The  Salvation 

Army  headquarters.  100 
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Emergency  housing  at  public  shelters  was  all  but  discontinued  by  Saturday 
night.  Most  displaced  community  members  had  by  then  found  lodging.  However, 
a  few  shelters  continued  operating  over  the  weekend  --  the  YMCA,  the  Jack 
Henry  American  Legion  Post  on  Fireweed  Lane,  and  the  National  Guard  Armory. 

At  the  "Y,"  which  was  adjacent  to  the  closed  off  downtown  area,  housing  was 
provided  for  more  than  two  hundred  persons  for  five  successive  nights.  As 
of  April  2,  night  accommodations  were  still  being  provided  for  150.  The 
American  Legion  Post  provided  lodging  for  a  much  reduced  number  on  Saturday 
night,  largely  because  many  local  residents  telephoned,  offering  rooms  and 
apartments.  Calls  began  coming  in  Saturday  morning.  So  many  calls  were  re¬ 
ceived  that  a  member's  wife  later  reported,  "We  had  twelve  pages  of  housing." 
Most  of  the  evacuees  at  the  post  were  placed  in  at  least  temporary  quarters 
by  Monday.  No  information  is  available  on  the  phasing  out  of  the  National 
Guard  Armory  as  a  public  shelter.  It  was  used  by  Guardsmen  throughout  the 
next  week  but  whether  or  not  any  evacuees  remained  beyond  Saturday  night  is 
unknown . 

A  Salvation  Army  official  reported  that  appeals  for  temporary  housing 
for  earthquake  victims  were  broadcast  on  Saturday  and  that  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  homes  were  offered  for  displaced  persons.  As  he  saw  it,  "housing  was  no 
problem  after  the  first  night."  After  the  emergency  period,  the  Alaska  State 
Housing  Authority  took  over  the  housing  problem. 

Two  other  related  services  --  providing  clothing  for  victims  and  salvage 
help  for  those  in  the  Turnagain  area  --  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  in  this 
context.  Both  the  American  Legion  Post  No.  1  and  The  Salvation  Army  dispensed 
clothing  during  the  emergency  period.  The  Legion  initiated  its  clothing  drive 
on  Monday.  Many  clothing  contributions  had  been  brought  to  the  post  prior  to 
that  time  as  community  members  brought  blankets,  sleeping  bags,  etc.,  that 
were  requested.  Response  to  the  clothing  drive  was  overwhelming  to  the  small 
staff  at  the  post.  Approximately  8,000  pounds  were  received  locally  with 
another  65  boxes  being  shipped  via  a  Military  Air  Transport  Service  plane  from 
the  state  of  Washington.  Anchorage  Legion  Post  No.  28  offered  its  building 
as  a  storage  and  distribution  center.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  auxiliary 
assisted  the  Legion  clothing  committee  and  junior  auxiliary  in  sorting  and 
dispensing  clothes.  Records  show  that  sixty-seven  families  were  supplied  with 
clothing  but  Legionaires  reported  that  many  others  not  recorded  received  cloth¬ 
ing.  Both  the  Red  Cross  and  The  Salvation  Army  sent  people  to  the  post  with 
referral  slips.  Others  received  clothes  as  they  came  for  meals  or  for  shots 
being  administered  at  the  post. 

A  second  source  of  clothing  for  the  community  was  The  Salvation  Army 
headquarters  at  Eighth  and  Barrow.  The  Salvationists  started  clothing  dis¬ 
tribution  on  Sunday,  March  29.  At  their  request,  a  planeload  of  clothing  and 
disposable  diapers  was  shipped  from  Seattle.  Over  seventy-five  families  were 
provided  with  clothing  and  bedding.  In  ail,  eight  hundred  garments  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  families  during  the  first  four  days  after  impact. 

A  rather  unique  and  interesting  salvage  operation  was  inaugurated  on 
Tuesday  by  members  of  the  Spenard  Rotary  Club.  At  10:30  that  morning  a  radio 
announcement  indicated  that  the  Rotary  was  forming  teams  to  salvage  and 
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i*v.ir;iale  belongings  of  homeowners  in  the  Turnagain  slide  area.  Volunteers 
were  asked  to  report  to  the  National  Bank  of  Alaska  office  at  Spenard  Road 
ind  Northern  Lights  Boulevard  with  packboards,  ropes,  wire  cutters,  axes,  etc. 
homeowners  desiring  assistance  were  asked  to  contact  the  Rotary  at  the  bank. 
This  operation  lasted  through  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  and  resulted  in  the 
removal  of  valuable  personal  property  worth  thousands  of  dollars,  which  would 
otherwise  either  have  been  lost  or  removed  at  the  owners'  expense.  Alaska 
kescue  Croup  members  went  with  each  team  to  ensure  safety  and  supervise  activ¬ 
ities.  The  bulk  of  team  members  were  agile  teenage  boys  and  young  men  who 
volunteered  to  assist.  Vehicles  to  transport  salvaged  goods  were  provided  by 
local  business  and  construction  firms.  The  operation  was  officially  closed 
out  as  of  b:00  p.m.  ,  Wednesday,  April  1.  Not  all  homeowners  whose  property 
was  in  the  slide  area  availed  themselves  of  this  service. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  these  accounts  describing  housing,  feeding, 
and  other  welfare  activities  that  all  activity  was  terminated  at  the  end  of 
the  emergency  period  --  about  April  1.  Rather,  such  activity  continued  for 
i  long  time  throughout  the  rehabilitation  period.  However,  after  the  emergency 
phase,  these  services  were  more  systematic  and  formalized  and  they  were  handled 
through  the  regular  agencies  set  up  for  that  purpose. 


Chronology  of  the  Provision  of  Food  and  Shelter 


Friday,  March  27,  1964 


After  impact, 
about 
A; 00  p.m. 

H ; 00  p.m. 


The  American  Legion  commander  of  .lack  Henry  Post  No.  1  inspects 
the  building  and  issues  a  call  for  members  to  report  there  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  radio  announcer  at  the  Safety  Building  is  asked  to  report 
that  the  Legion  building  is  open  as  a  shelter. 

Damage  assessment  crews  are  in  the  process  of  cleaning  up 
several  buildings  downtown  for  shelters. 


''ctveen  A  radio  announcement  indicates  that  the  city  jail,  the  Spenard 

B:00  and  Utilities  building,  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge,  the  National  Guard 

9:00  p.m.  Annory,  and  the  North  Star  School  in  Spenard  are  open  as 
shelters . 


l,:00  p.m  A  Salvation  Army  officer  announces  that  a  shelter  is  open  in 

the  Federal  Building  downtown. 


tctween  A  number  of  churches  open  their  doors  as  shelters. 

9:00  and  Coffee  and  sandwiches  are  served  by  The  Salvation  Army  at  the 

midnight  Federal  Building;  the  YMCA  and  the  American  Legion  Post  No.  1 

also  serve  food. 


10:00  p.m.  The  National  Guard  is  setting  up  a  kitchen  for  100-200  people. 
(SCO  log) 

Ttie  Alaska  Methodist  University  president  offers  AMU  buildings 
as  shelters  for  the  night. 
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Saturday,  March  28,  1964 


12:25  a.m. 

12:31  a.m. 
1:30  a.m. 

3:00  - 
4:50  a.m. 

3:30  a.m. 

4:50  a.m. 

During 
the  day 


Night 


An  announcement  by  the  police  department:  Advise  people  wish¬ 
ing  to  return  home  in  Anchorage  not  to  do  so.  Co  to  Carpenters 
Hall  or  other  housing  for  the  night.  (SCD  log) 

Additional  housing  is  needed.  (SCD  log) 

The  Salvation  Army  moves  its  coffee  making  operation  to  the 
Federal  Building. 

During  a  meeting  at  the  Safety  Building  it  is  agreed  that  the 
Army  will  provide  three  mobile  field  kitchens  for  mass  feeding. 

Seven  hundred  loaves  of  bread  are  being  air  shipped  from  Fair¬ 
banks  and  will  arrive  at  7:30  a.m.  (SCD  log) 

A  radio  announcement  indicates  that  public  mass  feeding  would 
be  set  up  at  three  locations  in  the  city  by  9:00  a.m. 

Meals  are  served  at  the  Legion  post,  the  Federal  Building,  The 
Salvation  Army  headquarters,  the  YMCA,  the  National  Guard  Ar¬ 
mory,  and  the  three  mobile  Army  field  kitchens. 

Many  who  stayed  at  shelters  disperse  before  anyone  can  get 
their  names  or  addresses. 

Many  telephone  calls  to  the  Legion  post  and  The  Salvation  Army 
are  made  by  private  householders  who  offer  to  share  their  homes 
with  persons  displaced  by  the  quake. 

Food  is  also  distributed  to  emergency  workers  via  mobile  can¬ 
teens  by  The  Salvation  Army. 

A  restaurant  is  opened  on  Government  Hill  at  the  request  of 
the  city  officials. 

Shelters  at  the  National  Guard  Armory,  the  YMCA,  the  American 
Legion,  and  the  Edgewater  Motel  house  evacuees. 


Sunday,  March  29,  1964 

Mass  feeding  at  Army  field  kitchens  continues.  The  Salvation 
Army,  YMCA,  Legion,  and  Guard  continue  food  preparation  and 
dispensing  throughout  the  weekend. 

Clothing  i 8  dispensed  at  The  Salvation  Army  headquarters. 

The  same  shelters  that  remained  open  Saturday  nf ght  are  open. 


Monday,  March  30,  1964 

Mass  feeding  continues.  Shelters  are  almost  empty  except  for 
the  YMCA.  Most  families  are  placed  in  tenporary  housing. 

The  Legion  post  mounts  a  clothing  drive  and  is  swamped  with 
contributions . 
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Tuesday,  March  31,  1964 


The  Spenard  Rotary  Club  organizes  a  salvage  operation  to 
retrieve  personal  property  from  the  Turnagain  slide  area, 
i ood  programs  are  continued  but  the  number  of  persons  coming 
to  the  field  kitchens  is  reduced. 


Wednesday,  April  1,  1964 

5:00  p.m.  The  salvage  operation  at  Turnagain  is  "closed  out." 

Mass  feeding  continues  and  is  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

E •  Low  Priority  Functions  --  Economic  and  Leisure  Activities 

Earlier  we  suggested  that  priorities  can  be  seen  not  only  in  terms  of 
increased  activity  for  particular  functions  of  community  life  but  also  in 
terms  of  the  "withdrawal  of  effort  and  concern."  It  was  suggested  that  low 
priority  would  be  given  to  economic  activity  and  the  activities  centering 
around  leisure  and  recreation.  In  effect,  these  areas  of  community  life  might 
be  sacrificed  so  that  manpower  and  resources  could  be  transferred  to  those 
functions  with  higher  priority.  The  following  discussion  concerns  itself  with 
these  two  functions  which  we  suggested  might  have  low  priority.  One  situation 
factor  should  be  mentioned  initially  --  the  fact  that  the  emergency  spanned 
the  weekend  when  there  is  normally  less  economic  activity  but  probably  more 
leisure  activity  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  normal  week. 

1.  Economic  Activity.  When  the  earthquake  struck,  most  of  the  businesses 
in  the  downtown  area  were  either  in  the  process  of  closing  or  close  to  it.  A 
few  shoppers  lingered  in  Penney' s  department  store  but  for  the  most  part  the 
business  day  was  over.  After  the  earthquake,  the  remainder  of  the  evening  and 
night  involved  little  act  v_ty  except  checking  on  the  condition  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and/or  merchandise  Security  and  control  measures  inaugurated  by  the 
police,  as  well  as  the  darkness  which  came  soon  after,  precluded  anything  more 
than  that.  Most  businessmen  either  stayed  at  home  or  became  involved  in'  the 
emergency  effort. 


On  Saturday  morning  a  few  food  stores  and  service  stations  in  outlying 
areas  were  reported  to  have  been  open  but  aside  from  these  there  was  no  busi¬ 
ness  activity  whatsoever.  Downtown  businessmen  made  surveys  of  their  facil¬ 
ities  when  they  were  able  to  secure  passes.  Some  sporadic  cleanup  and  prepa¬ 
ration  for  reopening  occurred,  but  with  the  restoration  of  utilities  still 
problematic,  not  much  was  done.  Emergency  crews  went  through  the  area  search 
ing  tor  casualties  and  securing  broken  store  fronts  with  sheets  of  plywood. 
Removal  ot  dangerous  debris,  especially  that  which  was  overhanging  sidewalks 
and  streets,  was  also  in  progress. 


The  first 
afternoon.  An 
Hu i Id ing  to  d i 
manager,  most 


major  activity  involving  the  business  sector  occurred  on  Sunday 
informal  meeting  of  local  bankers  convened  at  the  Public  Safety 
stuss  mutual  problems.  Present  were  the  mayor  and  the  city 
of  the  local  bankers,  and  representatives  from  several  Seattle 
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banks.  There  was  considerable  discussion  about  the  possibilities  of  a  run  on 
cash  in  the  banks  when  they  reopened.  Most  of  the  bankers  felt  they  had  suf¬ 
ficient  resources  available  to  handle  "a  pretty  sizeable  run."  A  second  topic 
discussed  was  the  timing  of  reopening.  Some  banks  had  sustained  damages  at 
their  main  buildings.  Since  it  would  create  problems  for  some  banks  to  open 
for  business  before  others,  it  was  agreed  informally  that  they  would  all 
remain  closed  until  all  could  open  at  the  same  time.  Banks  with  branches 
could  open  their  outlets  in  outlying  areas,  but  two  did  not  have  branches  and 
would  have  to  open  in  the  downtown  area.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  all 
banks  faced  similar  problems  and  that  they  would  work  together  as  a  unit  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency.  It  was  felt  that  banks  could  reopen  on  Tuesday 
providing  utilities  could  be  restored  to  the  downtown  area. 

On  Sunday,  also,  the  mayor  appointed  a  twenty-man  commission  to  represent 
private  business  and  residential  interests.  This  group,  called  the  Anchorage 
Reconstruction  Commission,  met  with  the  CEP  head  and  Alaska's  Congressional 
delegation  --  two  senators  and  one  representative  --  on  Sunday  to  discuss  ways 
of  providing  assistance  to  the  "private  sector."  This  commission,  headed  by 
a  city  councilman,  had  a  broad  range  of  interests  and  agencies  represented  in 
its  membership.  Besides  the  councilman,  there  were  five  bankers,  one  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  each  from  the  Alaska  State  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  two  from  the  city  planning  department,  representatives 
from  organized  labor  and  from  the  Associated  General  Contractors  (AGC) .  The 
Alaska  Railroad,  Alaska  State  Housing  Authority,  Federal  Housing  Authority 
(FHA) ,  and  House  and  Home  Finance  Authority  (HHFA)  were  also  represented. 

Among  their  early  recommendations  was  an  immediate  moratorium  of  all  Veterans 
Administration  and  Federal  Housing  Administration  insured  mortgages. 

On  Monday,  March  30,  both  local  newspapers  resumed  printing.  One  daily 
paper  listed  at  least  seventeen  businesses  as  open  on  Monday.  Bakeries  were 
back  in  operation  and  dairies  outside  the  city  had  plenty  of  milk  available. 
City  crews  worked  until  late  Monday  evening  restoring  utilities  in  the  down¬ 
town  business  district  so  that  they  could  reopen  Tuesday  morning.  Local 
businessmen  were  asked  to  have  someone  at  their  place  of  business  as  utilities 
were  restored  to  prevent  unnecessary  flooding,  fire  hazards,  etc.,  as  the 
services  were  turned  on. 

By  Tuesday  morning,  the  cordon  around  the  damaged  downtown  area  was 
reduced  to  permit  as  many  businesses  as  possible  to  reopen.  All  banks  were 
open  at  either  suburban  branches  or  downtown  offices.  One  bank  with  a  fairly 
heavily  damaged  main  building  downtown  opened  for  business  in  several  house 
trailers  parked  at  the  sidewalk.  Tuesday  newspapers  had  many  ads  indicating 
that  businesses  were  open.  The  following  are  typical  statements  in  many  ads: 

Plenty  of  food  on  hand.  Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  who  so  willingly 
pitched  in  and  helped  us  in  our  cleanup  job,  so  that  we  could  reopen 
the  store. 

We  are  open  for  business  as  usual. 

We  are  open  and  doing  the  best  we  can!  Come  in  and  let  us  assist 
you.  Open  9:30  to  9:00. 
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One  enterprising  proprietor  with  a  sense  of  humor  nailed  a  sign  on  the 
front  of  his  former  location  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  slide  area:  "Closed  Due  to 
Early  Breakup.  Business  Moved  to  Seventh  and  C." 

The  run  on  cash  at  the  hanks  never  materialized  although  a  million  dollar 
reserve  had  been  brought  in  to  meet  this  contingency.  In  addition,  both  the 
military  and  west  coast  bankers  had  offered  assistance  as  needed.  By  the  end 
of  the  day.  receipts  showed  that  there  had  actually  been  more  deposits  than 
withdrawals  overall.  Bankers  were  relieved  at  this  and  placed  the  extra  cash 
into  reserves  again. 

Business  was  slow  on  Tuesday.  However,  on  Wednesday,  nearly  all  of  (he 
area  businesses  capable  of  opening  were  open.  The  food  markets  entered  a  full 
page  ad  in  the  newspaper  indicating  that  they  would  continue  cooperating  wihh 
CD  and  local  authorities  and  would  keep  prices  normal.  Customers  were  urged 
to  limit  their  purchases  to  normal  needs  and  to  avoid  scare  buying  and 
hoarding. 

Later  reports  indicated  that  normal  business  activities  were  below  average 
for  the  next  several  weeks  and  then  began  to  increase.  By  the  fall,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  community  was  experiencing  a  "boom."  Most  businesses  closed 
out  the  year  with  a  decided  increase  over  1963.  While  there  was  some  groun  Is 
to  argue  that  the  disaster  itself  created  the  boom,  since  reconstruction  aid 
did  bolster  the  economy,  Anchorage  businessmen  pointed  out  that  the  area  had 
been  experiencing  an  almost  continual  boom  for  the  last  ten  years.  Regardless 
of  the  increased  business  activity  later,  it  is  clear  that  business  activity 
was  almost  at  a  complete  standstill  during  the  emergency  period.  The  stores 
which  did  remain  open  were  those  which  could  provide  some  justification  to 
being  related  tc  immediate  emergency  activity,  i.e.,  food  stores,  service 
stations,  etc. 

2.  Leisure  Activity.  The  leisure  category  encompasses  a  wide  variety 
of  activities.  The  focus  here  will  be  on  those  activities  which  involve 
significant  numbers  of  community  members  and  which  are  open  for  most  who  wi:h 
to  participate.  In  particular,  theatre  attendance,  participation  in  bcwling 
ond  in  organized  sports  leagues,  scheduling  and  attendance  at  club  and  asso¬ 
ciation  meetings,  public  library  use,  and  patronage  at  bars  will  be  considered. 
While  these  do  not  exhaust  the  leisure  possibilities,  perhaps  they  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  indicate  the  nature  of  leisure  participation  during  the  emergency 
period  and  immediately  following  it. 

a.  Theatre  Attendance.  Anchorage  had  two  theatre  buildings  and  a 
drive-in  outside  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake.  The  buildings  were 
both  on  Fourth  Avenue,  just  about  five  blocks  apart.  The  Fourth  Avenue  silitia 
totally  destroyed  the  Denali  Theatre  but  left  the  Fourth  Avenue  Theatre,  in- 
damaged.  Only  one  of  the  theatres  was  showing  a  film  at  the  time  the  aarr'.-.- 
quake  struck.  ®  This  film,  a  Walt  Disney  matinee  tor  children,  was  i  progress 
at  the  Fourth  Avenue  Theatre  just  three  blocks  from  the  slide  area.  v!Lih 
approximately  seven  hundred  children  in  attendance,  the  manager  took  q  id 
action.  Posting  ushers  in  the  aisles  to  prevent  anyone  from  leaving,  V.o  went 
to  the  stage  in  front  and  spoke  to  the  children,  asking  them  to  remain  _r. 
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their  Mats  Hi*  thtitrt  had  iuiilliry  powr  w*ilch  rm  on  nmuti  after  city 
pomr  failed  so  there  was  no  llclitlnn  prc^'Ua.  The  children  remained  in  their 
•eats  and  no  one  was  hurt. 

lwdlately  after  the  quake  anxious  parents  began  arriving  to  pick  up 
their  children  The  theatre  mss  closed  for  the  night  and  not  reopened  until 
Thursday.  April  2.  two  days  after  the  emergency  period  was  over.  There  was 
a  full  house  that  night  and  when  patrons  entered  many  )oklngly  inquired.  "Is 
this  building  earthquake-proof To  which  the  manager  replied.  "Well,  nothing 
happened  lest  time'" 

After  it  reopened,  the  Fourth  Avenue  Theatre  featured  matinees  beginning 
at  1:00  p  s.  in  addition  to  Its  regular  evening  shows.  Employees  from  the 
Denali  worked  the  afternoon  matinees  white  t  he  regular  Fourth  Avenue  employees 
continued  In  the  evening  Attendance  remained  high  during  the  next  weeks  and 
months,  so  that  the  manager  could  report  at  tits  end  of  the  year  that  1964  re¬ 
ceipts  were  greater  then  1961  despite  the  loss  of  one  building. 

b.  Howling  None  of  the  five  howling  establishments  in  thr  area  auf- 
fared  severe  damages .  All  were  closed  during  the  eerly  part  of  the  emergency 
period.  The  first  one  opened  for  business  Sunday  aftarnoon.  Vary  few  cus¬ 
tomers  dropped  In  On  Monday  morning,  the  proprietor  received  a  cell  from 
state  Civil  Defense  asking  whether  he  wea  open  for  business.  When  he  said 

he  bed  been  open  the  afternoon  before,  they  asked  why  he  had  not  advertised 
It  The  proprietor  Indicated  he  had  not  felt  It  wee  appropriate  since  others 
were  not  yet  able  to  open.  The  SCO  representative  then  asked  whether  It  would 
bo  ell  right  to  hove  It  announced  that  the  howling  alley  wee  open  for  business 
■inco  recreation  was  on#  of  SCO* a  big  problems.  They  wanted  something  to  pro¬ 
vide  on  outlet  for  activity  "to  take  people* s  minds  off  tholr  problems. " 

Another  bowling  establishment  opened  on  Wednesday.  April  1  The  manager 
of  this  establishment,  located  on  Government  Hill,  had  *leo  been  approached 
by  the  police  end  asked  to  reopen  as  soon  as  possible.  The  police  indicated 
that  they  felt  having  recreation  available  would  reduce  tension. 

A  third  bowling  alloy  did  not  open  until  a  week  after  the  earthquake, 
having  eustelned  some  damage  to  the  building 

In  contract  to  theatre  attendance,  howling  activity  wea  graatly  reduced 
ee  coopered  with  pre-quake  activity.  Some  of  the  regular  leagues  cancelled 
co^letely  One  manager  reported  that  hia  bu tineas  dropped  75-90  percent 
during  the  weeks  following  the  earthquake  A  year  later  howling  establish¬ 
ments  reported  activity  was  still  not  up  to  pt»-queke  levels. 

c.  Organised  Sports  Anchorage  had  a  cos  xinlty  center  with  a  basketball 
court,  roams  for  ping-pong,  booing,  and  club  mei'lngs.  There  were  also  ice 
skating  and  awlvslng  In  aaaaon.  The  Perks  end  Recreation  Hoard  of  cite  city 
hod  primary  responstbl lily  for  dm  commjnity  center  and  other  city  recreat ion.il 
facilities  The  oorthquaka  did  not  damage  the  cental  Hut  as  soon  as  it  could 
bo  reoccupted  It  was  taken  over  by  the  Corps  of  F.nginct.'f .  Engineering  Con¬ 
sul  tent  a.  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  others  Every  room  <xcopt  the  gymnasium 
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was  occupied.  All  official  recreation  activity  normally  sponsored  by  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Board  was  suspended  until  after  school  was  out  in  June. 

The  gymnasium  was  not  made  available  for  basketball  until  the  end  of  the 
second  week  following  the  disaster.  League  play  was  not  resumed.  Normal  t se 
of  the  center  facilities  for  March  and  April  involved  basketball  league  games, 
youth  activity,  ping-pong,  and  meetings  of  clubs  and  associations.  All  of 
these  were  cancelled. 

Another  source  of  organized  recreation  in  the  community  was  the  YMCA, 
located  near  the  downtown  area.  During  the  emergency  their  facilities  were 
used  as  a  shelter  and  also  housed  the  Red  Cross  operation.  All  their  programs 
were  terminated:  bridge,  dancing,  swimming,  fellowship  suppers.  Movies  were 
shown  in  the  shelter  area  to  provide  some  recreation  for  evacuees  but  these 
were  not  available  to  the  community  generally.  The  bridge  group,  the  first 
to  be  reinstated,  resumed  several  weeks  after  the  earthquake.  It  was  not 
until  late  May  and  early  June  that  the  normal  programs  were  re-established. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  timing  of  the  disaster  had  some  effect 
on  the  recreational  response  presented  here.  Winter  sports  and  recreation 
usually  ended  with  spring  breakup  which  was  just  a  few  weeks  away.  Thus,  many 
of  the  organized  recreational  activities  would  have  ended  soon  anyway  and  it 
did  not  make  sense  to  re-establish  them  for  just  a  week  or  so.  That  this  was 
not  the  only  factor  involved,  however,  can  be  seen  in  that  the  normal  spring 
sports  and  recreation  did  not  begin  until  late  May  or  early  June  in  most  cases. 

d.  Clubs  and  Associations.  Before  the  disaster,  Anchorage  had  numerous 
informal  clubs  and  associations  which  met  regularly.  All  meetings  scheduled 
for  the  weekend  of  March  27-29  were  cancelled.  In  fact,  most  meetings  were 
cancelled  for  some  weeks  following.  The  community  center  facilities  were 
occupied  but  other  meeting  places  were  available.  Records  show  that  meetings 
scheduled  at  these  places  during  the  first  two  weeks  after  impact  were  pri¬ 
marily  formal  organizations  and  agencies  of  the  city  or  state.  The  city 
council  met  in  the  basement  of  the  library  on  Tuesday  March  31,  at  8:00  p.m.  , 
its  regular  time  and  place.  Others  used  the  library.  Meetings  of  clubs  and 
social  groups  did  not  begin  until  April  10,  when  one  was  scheduled.  It  was 
three  weeks  before  some  semblance  of  normal  use  by  these  groups  occurred. 

e.  Library  Circulation.  The  circulation  figures  at  the  2.  J.  Loussac 
Public  Library  showed  an  active  participation  by  community  members.  Library 
use  dropped  for  about  a  month  after  the  disaster.  The  figures  below  show  a 
drop  of  at  least  4,000  for  the  first  month  after  impact,  as  compared  to  the 
same  month  in  1963  and  1963. 

Library  Circulation  Totals  tor  April,  1962-19(3, 

Loussac  Library 

April  1962  18,323 

April  1963  20,341 

April  1964  16,388 

April  1963  22,943 
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f.  Kars.  Many  of  the  imporlart  centers  of  leisure-time  activities  in 
Anchorage  were  the  bars.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  bars  were  closed  down  during 
the  emergency  --  at  least  until  Sunday  evening.  Seventeen  of  the  over  one 
hundred  bars  in  the  area  were  either  totally  destroyed  or  needed  to  be  relo¬ 
cated  because  of  slide  damages,  When  they  reopened,  most  bars  experienced  a 
slight  increase  in  business  during  the  daytime  but  about  SO  percent  decrease 
at  night.  One  owner  reported  that  it  was  more  than  a  month  before  people 
ventured  out  at  night  again.  "Things  were  pretty  dead  every  place  tor  i  month 
or  so  all  over  town." 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  theatre  attendance,  all  of  t  lie  leisure- time 
activities  examined  showed  decreased  participation  after  the  emergency. 

One  other  area  of  community  activity  which  tended  to  have  lower  priority 
was  formal  education.  Since  the  impact  was  late  Friday  afternoon,  all  schools 
were  closed  for  the  weekend.  Whi le  some  staff  members  were  still  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  no  injuries  occurred  in  the  schools.  The  building  and  grounds  supervisor 
arranged  a  systematic  check  of  all  facilities  and  by  9:30  p.m.  was  able  to 
report  that  two  schools  were  severely  damaged.  While  a  number  of  others  sus¬ 
tained  some  damage,  they  appeared  sound.  Most  of  the  schools  had  materials, 
papers,  and  chemicals  scattered  about  and  would  require  extensive  cleanup. 

On  Sunday,  after  a  staff  meeting,  the  district  superintendent  announced 
in  a  news  release  broadcast  that  no  schools  in  the  district  would  he  open  on 
Monday.  Corps  of  Engineers  teams  checked  the  buildings  on  Monday.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  survey  and  cleanup  continued.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  bus  service  and  double  shifts  to  accommodate  students  from  two  severely 
damaged  schools.  Ten  schools  were  reopened  on  Monday,  April  6,  and  eleven 
more  on  Wednesday.  One  school  did  not  reopen  till  April  14  since  evacuees 
from  Old  Harbor  were  being  housed  there.  Thus,  twenty-three  of  twenty-five 
buildings  were  reoccupled  with  minor  repairs  within  a  little  over  two  weeks. 

Out  of  an  enrollment  of  about  17,000  in  the  district,  97  percent  were  back 
in  school  after  missing  only  seven  days.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  clear  that 
formal  schooling  was  considered  "expendable"  during  the  emergency.  While  the 
economic  life  of  the  community  began  to  settle  down  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  it 
was  not  until  the  next  week  that  the  schools  resumed,  and  even  then  the  con¬ 
cern  was  as  much  for  "getting  the  children  from  under  foot"  as  it  was  for 
educational  values.  During  the  emergency,  many  of  the  children  had  acted  as 
messengers  and  found  other  small  but  Important  tasks.  When  the  emergency  was 
over,  their  involvement  was  ended  and  there  was  "nothing  to  do"  except  go 
beck  to  school.  During  the  emergency,  there  was  no  recreational  activity 
unless  the  excitement  and  enjoyment  of  participating  in  emergency  activity 
can  be  so  considered. 

This  completes  our  analysis  of  the  priorities  given  to  community  functions 
during  the  emergency  period  in  Anchorage.  We  have  examined  the  activities  of 
various  organizations  and  organizational  personnel  since  these  formed  the  core 
in  the  emergency  social  system  which  emerged  in  Anchorage.  Of  course,  many 
individuals  also  contributed  significantly  to  the  emergency  social  system 
through  individual,  not  organizational,  acts.  Collectively,  these  individual 
acts  formed  a  great  part  of  the  total  emerg  ncy  social  system.  It  now  remains 
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to  make  a  final  assessment  of  the  community  priorities  which  were  hypothesised 
earlier  to  see  if  the  activities  which  actually  emerged  in  Anchorage  fit:  the 
sequerce  which  was  suggested.  This  is  the  topic  of  the  last  chapter. 


FOOTNOTES:  Chapter  VII 


1.  This  group,  organized  around  a  city  engineer,  the  manager  of  a  collection 
agency,  and  a  business  agent  for  a  local  construction  workers  union, 
emerged  early  Friday  night  and  continued  its  emergency  operations  through 
Tuesday.  They  performed  all  sorts  of  tasks  from  organizing  the  damage 
assessment  crews  to  arranging  for  shelters,  procuring  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  demolition  and  removal  of  dangerous  debris,  registering  and  organ¬ 
izing  volunteers,  etc.  They  were  known  variously  as  the  damage  assess¬ 
ment  group,  damage  control  group,  disaster  control  group,  as  well  as 
identified  by  the  name  of  their  major  organizer. 

2.  These  "native"  Eskimo  Scouts  were  excellent  guards  and  highly  respected 
for  their  protessionalism  as  soldiers.  Many  of  them  knew  only  a  little 
English. 

3.  See  Appendix  C  for  the  complete  announcement  released  at  1:30  p.m. 

4.  See,  for  example,  E.  L.  Quarantelli,  "Images  of  Withdrawal  Behavior  in 

Disasters:  Some  Basic  Misconceptions,"  Social  Problems  8,  no.  1 

(Summer  1960):  68-79. 

5.  The  definitional  process  is  discussed  further  by  Russell  R.  Dynes, 
Organized  Behavior  in  Disaster:  Analysis  and  Conceptualization,  Disaster 
Research  Center  Monograph  Series  (Columbus:  Disaster  Research  Center, 

The  Ohio  State  University,  1969). 

6.  One  sidelight  --  perhaps  apocryphal  --  was  the  statement  frequently  heard 
that  mail  was  delivered  as  usual  on  Saturday,  the  day  following  impact. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  verify  this. 

7.  The  absence  here  of  detailed  description  of  Red  Cross  activity  can  be 
explained  on  the  basis  that  the  local  chapter  was  one  of  the  few  Anchorage 
organizations  which  was  severely  affected  by  the  quake.  Its  office  was 

in  one  of  the  damaged  areas  and  many  records  and  materials  were  destroyed. 
As  a  consequence  and  also  according  to  the  usual  Red  Cross  plan,  much  of 
the  activity  within  the  community  was  carried  on  by  regional  personnel, 
primarily  from  the  Western  Region.  This  activity  is  excluded  here  since 
we  concentrated  on  the  emergency  period  in  Anchorage.  Major  Red  Cross 
activity  occurred  outside  Anchorage  during  the  emergency  period  and  in 
the  rehabilitation  period. 

8.  Howard  Kunreuther  and  Elissandra  S.  Fiore,  The  Alaskan  Earthquake:  A 
Case  Study  in  the  Economics  of  Disaster,  Case  Study  F  228  (Washington; 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  Economic  and  Political  Studies  Division, 
1966),  Table  1. 

9.  Ibid.  ,  Table  2,  p.  27. 

10.  The  Denali  was  showing  "Irma  La  Douce,"  an  adult  film,  and  thus  had  no 
matinee.  It  was  due  to  open  at  6:00  p.m.  No  one  but  the  ticket  girl 
was  in  the  building  at  impact. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


SITflARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  preceding  chapters  have  detailed  the  various  activities  which  occurred 
during  the  emergency  period  in  Anchorage.  In  chapter  three  it  was  hypothesized 
that  the  emergency  social  system  would  reveal  rather  clear  priorities  in  com¬ 
munity  functions  during  this  period.  It  was  suggested  that  highest  priority 
would  l*e  given  to  preservation  of  life,  and  then,  in  order,  to  the  restoration 
of  and  maintenance  of  essential  services,  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order, 
to  the  maintenance  of  pub’ic  morale,  and  finally  to  the  provision  of  food  and 
shelter  for  community  members.  It  was  also  suggested  that  those  activities 
relating  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods,  the  more  formal  aspects 
of  soc i al i zal ion ,  and  the  more  traditional  avenues  of  social  participation 
within  the  community  would  he  minimal.  Let  us  review  some  of  the  salient 
points  in  each  of  these  areas  for  indications  of  priority. 


Preservation  of  Life 


Activity  associated  with  this  began  immediately  and  continued  throughout 
the  emergency  period.  However,  the  most  widespread  and  sustained  effort 
occurred  during  the  hours  between  impact  and  darkness.  After  it  became  dark, 
activity  was  limited  more  to  the  hospitals  and  organizational  headquarters 
areas  One  major  exception  was  the  search  of  the  Turnagain  area  after  11:00 
pm  by  Alaska  Rescue  Croup  members.  Medical  care  was  organized  at  the  hos¬ 
pitals  wit. i  staff  members  doing  most  of  the  work.  Few  volunteers  were  used 
except  in  supportive  activities  such  as  runners,  cleanup  helpers,  etc. 

Search  and  rescue  was  more  diffuse  and  uncoordinated  with  a  mixture  of 
individuals,  volunteer  groups,  and  formal  organizations  involved.  The  most, 
organized  effort  on  Friday  night  was  in  Turnagain  where  helicopters  were  used 
to  lift  some  people  out  of  the  slide  area.  Concern  with  search  and  rescue 
was  not  manifest  in  the  activities  of  most  city  departments  during  the  first 
three  or  four  hours  after  impact,  both  fire  and  police  departments  made  only 
unsystematic  searches  here  and  there.  Damage  assessment  teams  were  instructed 
to  make  systematic  searches,  hut  locating  and  extricating  disaster  victims  was 
o  ly  one  of  tlelr  assignments.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  systematic 
search  of  the  damaged  areas  was  not  organized  until  Saturday  morning.  Public 
health  efforts  were  begun  Friday  night  when  a  sanitarian  was  asked  to  set  up 
i  program  to  provide  safe  drinking  water  for  Saturday  when  inoculations  against 
typhoid  would  he  given. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  that  no  medical  personnel,  other  than  j  public 
heilth  official .  look  in  active  part  in  the  3:00  a.m.  meeting.  The  absence 
of  medical  personnel  lias  several  possible  explanations.  First,  it  is  possible 
that  they  were  completely  preoccupied  with  medical  tasks  and  hence  could  not 
it  tend  Second,  it  nay  have  been  assumed  that  the  medical  tacilities  ind 
personnel  were  fully  capable  of  handling  the  casualties  known  at  the  time  md 
t  iai  the  na  or  tasks  remaining  were  restoring  other  community  services.  The 


hospital  which  had  taken  the  hulk  of  the  local  casualties  had  announced  that 
they  did  not  need  additional  staff  quite  early  in  the  evening.  In  any  case, 
the  relative  "inattention"  to  medical  care  was  in  contrast  with  the  fact  that 
three  different  municipal  officials  did  report  on  search-and- rescue  activities 
by  their  respective  agencies.  This  indication  of  the  lack  of  systematic  and 
coordinated  efforts  of  search  and  rescue  seems  to  suggest  that  search  and 
rescue  was  not  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  problem  of  the 
preservation  of  life.  It  was  still  problematic  even  the  next  day. 


Restoration  and  Maintenance  of  Essential  Services 


Here  a  more  organized  attack  was  evidenced.  Power,  water,  telephone, 
and  gas  utility  crews  were  in  action  within  the  first  hour.  A  sustained 
twenty- four-hour-a-day  effort  was  mounted  in  each  of  these  areas.  Again  the 
major  work  load  was  carried  by  the  regular  crews.  This  was  especially  true 
of  city  utilities  which  used  almost  no  outside  help.  The  gas  company,  which 
called  in  thirty  skilled  workmen  from  Seattle  and  employed  a  number  of  local 
volunteers,  was  the  only  exception. 

Restoration  of  utilities  to  hospitals  and  to  control  headquarters  was 
given  first  priority.  Next  was  restoration  of  service  to  other  utilities. 

For  example,  after  ascertaining  that  the  hospitals  had  gas,  crewmen  were  as¬ 
signed  to  laying  temporary  lines  which  would  restore  service  to  the  city  power 
plant . 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  participants  at  the  3:00  a.m.  meeting 
were  representatives  of  the  various  community  services,  in  particular,  the 
utilities.  (See  Appendix  B.)  Much  of  the  content  of  the  meeting  dealt  with 
status  reports  on  the  extent  of  damage  and  the  resources  necessary  to  restore 
the  facilities.  Also,  at  that  time,  the  notion  of  the  priority  of  repair  to 
damages  at  crucial  points  in  the  emergency  social  system,  i.e.,  key  institu¬ 
tions,  medical  facilities,  etc.,  was  introduced. 

Certain  kinds  of  community  facilities  had  less  priority  than  did  the 
utilities.  Sanitation  services  were  not  given  immediate  attention.  In  fact, 
it  was  not  until  Saturday  morning  that  men  and  equipment  were  allocated  to 
freeing  trapped  sanitation  trucks.  Emergency  sanitation  was  provided  Saturday 
afternoon  when  oil  drums  for  the  disposal  of  human  wastes  were  prepared  and 
distributed.  Schools  were  checked  within  a  few  hours  after  impact,  but  there 
was  no  sustained  effort  to  have  them  restored  to  service  immediately.  It  was 
over  a  week  before  any  schools  were  in  session. 

Transportation  arteries  and  channels  of  communication  received  more  imme¬ 
diate  attention.  However,  there  was  no  systematic  or  community-wide  effort 
until  Saturday  morning  when  the  Department  of  Public  Works  began  to  haul  gravel 
to  fill  in  sunken  spots  and  crevices  in  the  streets.  Radio  stations  returned 
to  the  air  soon  after  impact  but  each  operated  on  its  own.  Two  radio  stations 
became  the  main  channels  of  public  communication  during  the  emergency  period. 
State  Civil  Defense,  RACES,  state  police  cars  and  hams  not  affiliated  with 
RACES  --  all  were  involved  in  providing  additional  channels  of  communication 
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while  normal  telephone  and  Teletype  facilities  were  being  restored.  These 
emergency  communications  links  were  allocated  primarily  to  hospitals  and  emer¬ 
gency  control  headquarters. 


Other  Functions 


Control  efforts  got  under  way  immediately  and  were  given  sustained  atten¬ 
tion  throughout  the  emergency  period.  City  officials  took  steps  to  supplement 
the  normal  control  and  security  personnel  before  they  attended  to  other  mat¬ 
ters.  Security  and  traffic  problems  were  neutralized  before  midnight.  Infor¬ 
mation  gathering  --  inventory,  appraisal  of  damage,  and  monitoring  of  emergency 
activities  --  came  second.  The  3:00  a.m.  meeting  in  the  Public  Safety  Building 
marked  a  definite  turning  point  from  a  largely  uncoordinated  and  apparently 
confused  '■esponse  at  this  community  level  to  the  beginning  of  a  more  integrated 
endeavor.  From  this  time,  order  and  control  developed  so  that  by  Tuesday 
morning  most  community  functions  could  again  be  allocated  to  the  sectors  and/or 
organizations  that  normally  handled  them.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  almost 
all  utility  services  were  restored  by  Tuesday  morning. 

Public  morale  activity  was  more  mixed  and  sporadic.  It  began  on  Friday 
evening  as  soon  as  the  radio  stations  returned  to  the  air  and  continued  off 
and  on  for  some  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  emergency  period.  Retroactive 
self-congratulation  was  in  evidence  a  year  later  when  the  two  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  earthquake  anniversary  editions.  No  real  priority  was  given  to  this 
activity;  it  seemed  to  have  been  interwoven  among  other  emergency  efforts. * 

The  situation  concerning  the  provision  of  food  and  shelter  was  somewhat 
mixed.  Although  this  are;  did  not  receive  the  immediate  and  intense  attention 
given  to  some  of  the  others,  there  were  early  attempts  Lo  provide  temporary 
shelter  and  food.  Shelters  were  available  by  8:00  p.m.  on  Friday.  By  Saturday 
evening,  twenty- four  hours  after  impact,  only  minimal  numbers  remained  in  the 
public  shelter*.  Mass  feeding,  began  on  Saturday  morning  and  continued  until 
Wednesday,  \|  i  '  10  clothing  was  distributed. 

Economic  activities  were  almost  totally  suspended  for  the  duration  of 
the  emergency  period.  Only  a  few  stores  and  restaurants  were  open  on  Saturday. 
Most  goods  and  services  provided  over  the  weekend  were  free.  By  Monday  morning 
some  businesses  were  open  and  during  t  lie  next  two  Jays  most  of  tli e  normal 
economic  activities  in  the  cotmmmity  were  resumed. 

Leisure  and  recreation  were  definitely  given  low  priority  for  some  time 
after  impact.  IhnJer  normal  <  i  rcumst  .iii, cs  there  would  have  been  widespread 
participa  ion  in  howlin'*,  clnh  meetings,  and  convivial  drinking  at  bars,  etc., 
but  when  these  pursuits  were  again  available  to  the  community,  attendance  was 
well  below  normal.  the  major  exception  was  theatre  attendance.  When  the 
Fourth  Avenue  I1ie.il  re  opened  its  doors  on  April  2,  it  had  a  full  house.  After¬ 
noon  matinees  during  the  iex‘  weeks  were  well  attended  --  perhaps  because 
schools  were  closed.  Organized  spoils  normally  provided  through  the  city's 
Parks  and  Recreation  hoard  and  the  YMFA  were  not  resumed  until  over  a  month 
after  Impact 


These  activities  are  presented  graphically  in  figure  3  which  sutmtarizes 
the  community  priorities,  both  in  terms  of  time  and  intensity  of  involvement. 
Figure  4  also  presents  the  range  of  involvement  of  various  conmunity  organi¬ 
zations  with  some  indication  of  the  major  organizations  which  became  involved 
in  each  of  the  various  functional  areas.  These  two  figures  are  intended  to 
summarize  the  diversity  of  material  which  has  been  presented  in  the  previous 
chapters . 

In  making  a  final  assessment  of  the  activities  which  occurred  in  the 
emergency  period  in  Anchorage,  it  can  be  concluded  that,  in  general,  the  pri¬ 
ority  of  functions  which  were  revealed  by  the  activity  followed  the  order 
hypothesized  earlier.  There  were  certain  "aberrations."  however,  which  requi 
further  examination  and  explanation.  The  two  major  aberrations  which  appear 
are  (1)  the  greater  attention  given  (than  hypothesized)  to  problems  of  social 
control  and  (2)  the  sporadic  attention  given  to  search-and-rescue  activities 
as  a  part  of  the  "preservation"  of  life.  The  reasons  for  the  "misplaced" 
emphasis  on  these  areas  perhaps  can  be  explained  in  the  following  way. 

The  priority  of  functions  suggested  previously  assumes  that  the  scope 
of  the  tasks  which  faced  the  organizations  in  Anchorage  was  known.  Knowing 
these  tasks  and  assuming  that  men  and  materials  were  not  available  to  engage 
in  all  of  them  at  once,  certain  tasks  are  given  attention  first  while  others 
are  left  until  later.  This  process  is  predicted  on  the  notion  that  some 
assessment  of  the  situation  is  made,  then  appropriate  action  can  be  taken. 
This  "model"  breaks  down  somewhat  in  Anchorage  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  tasks  to  be  accomplished  were  not  known  immediately  but  were 
gradually  learned  over  the  several  days  of  the  emergency  period.  The  accumu¬ 
lation  of  knowledge  of  impact  damage  was  the  responsibility  of  no  particular 
organization  within  the  community  so  it  developed  haphazardly.  Without  such 
knowledge,  the  selection  of  tas':s  and  the  assignment  of  priorities  were 
difficult . 

2.  Regardless  of  the  status  of  knowledge  concerning  tasks,  certain  ones 
which  should  have  high  priority  in  a  disaster  event  were  the  responsibility 
of  no  specific  conmunity  organization.  In  such  instances,  the  community  had 
to  become  aware  of  these  tasks  and  then  ways  of  handling  them  had  to  be 
adapted. 

3.  In  the  absence  of  knowledge  about  "more1,  necessary  tasks,  community 
organizations  continued  to  perform  traditional  functions  which  are  less  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  overall  disaster  response. 

As  we  look  at  the  Anchorage  situation,  the  range  of  alternatives  seems 
not  to  have  been  clearly  defined.  This  tends  to  be  true  in  disasters  in 
general  and  the  Anchorage  experience  was  no  exception.  It  was  evident  that 
the  earthquake  had  done  massive  damage  --  at  least,  it  was  to  those  who  could 
see  the  slide  areas  or  who  were  listening  to  the  radio  stations  The  extent 
of  the  damage  to  the  technological  base  of  the  conmunity  was  not  as  discern¬ 
ible.  With  normal  communications  channels  destroyed,  it  was  difficult  for 
anyone  to  garner  enough  information  to  make  an  accurate  assessment  of  what 


Figure  3:  Time  and  Intensity  ol  Organizational  Involvement  in 

Community  Priorities  During  the  Emergency  Period,  Anchorage,  1964 
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remained  and  what  could  he  restored.  Both  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
casualties  were  also  not  clear.  Very  apparent  damage  to  structures  seemed 
to  suggest  large  numbers  of  injured  and  dead.  Yet,  no  one  knew  how  many  or 
where  they  were. 

The  activities  of  Friday  night,  March  27  must  be  understood  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  these  and  other  uncertainties.  Most  of  the  organizations  which  nor¬ 
mally  dealt  with  emergencies  retained  their  personnel  and  equipment  and  were 
able  to  engage  in  those  problems  immediately  within  their  purview.  These 
organizations  chose  tasks  and,  in  effect,  priorities  were  decided  on  the  basis 
of  the  normal  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  organizations  themselves 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  community-wide  needs.  For  instance,  the  fire 
department  used  its  resources  to  look  for  fires  (the  alarm  system  was  not 
operating)  and  to  check  upon  accessibility  into  areas  of  potential  fires. 
Firemen  did  engage  in  some  rescue  work  but,  by  8:00  p.m. ,  all  units  were  at 
their  normal  stations.  The  department's  traditional  responsibilities  were 
to  maintain  a  stance  of  fire  readiness.  Having  accomplished  this,  the  depart¬ 
ment  made  no  effort  to  engage  in  "novel"  operations.  Police,  hospitals, 
utilities,  etc.,  followed  the  same  pattern.  Each  attended  to  the  traditional 
duties  with  whatever  resources  remained  available  and  made  little  effort  to 
assume  other  tasks  and  responsibilities.  For  the  most  part,  each  had  all  and 
more  than  could  be  handled  within  its  own  sphere.  Even  the  evacuation  of  the 
hospital  can  be  understood  in  this  context.  Normal  hospital  functions  were 
jeopardized  by  the  absence  of  utilities  and  the  presence  of  gas  odors.  The 
solution  was  to  evacuate  to  another  hospital  where  medical  activity  could  be 
continued.  Thus,  for  those  organizations  traditionally  involved  in  emergen¬ 
cies,  no  "higher"  community  priorities  except  those  of  normal  organizational 
tasks  were  evident  during  the  early  hours  after  impact.  There  were  no  in¬ 
stances  of  diverting  an  organization,  or  a  major  segment  of  one,  from  its  own 
tasks  to  some  other  "more  important"  one. 

There  were,  however,  certain  unusual  or  at  least  nontraditional  tasks 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  existing  community  organizations  which  needed  to 
be  accomplished.  In  particular,  search  and  rescue  was  needed  and,  in  a  more 
general  sense,  an  inventory  of  damage  was  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
priorities.  These  "new"  tasks  were  gradually  assumed  by  groups  which  emerged 
at  the  scene  of  greatest  damage  and  at  the  Public  Safety  Building.  No  estab¬ 
lished  organization  or  group  had  the  pre-assigned  responsibility  of  making  a 
general  check  of  buildings,  streets,  and  services  on  a  block- to-block  basis. 

A  small  group  emerged  early  at  the  Public  Safety  Building  and  began  doing  this 
work  with  volunteers.  Individuals  and  small  groups  began  to  search  damaged 
structures  for  victims.  Firemen  and  policemen  were  also  doing  some  checking 
but  this  was  on  a  "spot"  basis  and  did  not  involve  a  systematic  search  of  the 
impacted  areas.  The  search  of  the  Turnagain  slide  area  was  done  by  the  Alaska 
Rescue  Group.  In  effect,  the  search-and-rescue  operations  were  not  viewed  as 
being  the  responsibility  of  any  particular  organization.  While  a  number  of 
the  established  organizations  did  become  involved,  it  was  more  by  accident 
than  by  plan  and  it  was  not  until  Saturday  morning  that  a  systematic  check 
was  made.  In  effect,  it  was  about  twenty-four  hours  before  an  accurate  assess¬ 
ment  could  be  made  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  casualties.  Given  the 
intensity  of  the  quake  and  the  widespread  scope  of  the  destruction,  it  is 
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fortunate  in  retrospect  that  the  death  and  injury  rate  vas  so  low.  but  an 
accurate  determination  of  this  was  not  possible  until  much  later. 

The  pre-condition  to  the  development  of  priorities  is  accurate  knowledge, 
but  the  collection  of  information  was  not  a  customary  function  of  any  existing 
community  organization.  At  the  community  level,  information  was  needed  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  damage  to  streets,  buildings,  equipment,  as 
well  as  to  persons.  Almost  every  organization  within  the  community  was 
initially  involved  in  an  inventory  of  damage  to  its  own  facilities  and  serv¬ 
ices,  but  this  information  tended  to  remain  within  the  organization  that 
gathered  it.  No  centralized  information  center  emerged  or  was  arranged  for 
during  the  first  few  hours.  Before  long,  however,  the  Public  Safety  Building 
became  the  place  to  find  out  what  was  going  on.  Hundreds  of  persons  crowded 
into  its  corridors,  especially  at  the  police  counter  where  several  officers, 
the  damage  assessment  group,  military  liaison,  and  the  radio  microphone  were 
available.  This  building  had  been  relatively  undamaged  and  was  near  most  of 
the  downtown  damage  area  and  was,  of  course,  the  organizational  headquarters 
for  many  municipal  agencies. 

The  building  became  the  location  of  much  of  the  information  being  gathered 
through  the  community,  but  such  information  was  still  widely  diffused  through¬ 
out  the  community.  The  nightlong  search  for  information  culminated  in  a  mass 
meeting  at  3:00  a.m.,  Saturday.  Here  information  which  had  been  collected  by 
organizational  representatives  and  individuals  was  pooled  and,  for  the  first 
time,  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  the  conditions  and  needs  created  by  the 
earthquake  became  available  to  the  responsible  community  officials.  At  that 
time,  many  of  the  small  groups  and  individuals  who  had  been  involved  in  search 
and  rescue  were  able  to  provide  some  of  the  more  systematic  information  to 
the  meeting  as  to  the  extent  of  the  damage.  Thus,  search-and-rescue  operations 
became,  in  fact,  information  operations.  From  this  meeting,  certain  channels 
of  communication  were  opened  up  and  the  rudimentary  forms  of  cooperation  and 
coordination  became  established  among  the  various  organizations  which  had 
become  involved. 

In  the  absence  of  knowledge  in  the  early  hours  of  the  emergency  period, 
however,  most  community  organizations  tended  to  pursue  their  traditional  tasks 
and  to  be  unaware  of  the  even  more  pressing  needs  of  the  larger  community. 
Hospitals  were  concerned  with  the  medical  problems  which  were  brought  to  them. 
Organizations  which  were  concerned  with  utilities  made  their  own  damage  assess¬ 
ment  and  initiated  work  on  those  aspects  which  they  defined  as  essential  to 
their  particular  concern.  On  the  other  hand,  search  and  rescue  became  the 
province  of  anyone  who  wanted  to  do  it.  Too,  search  and  rescue,  unlike  other 
essential  functions,  ceased  for  all  practical  purposes  with  the  advent  of 
darkness  and  was  not  resumed  until  daylight  the  next  morning.  What  might  have 
happened  if  darkness  had  not  intervened  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  utility  crews  did  work  throughout  the  night  and  the  next  day 
without  pause.  Doubtless  the  swift  and  continuous  action  here  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  regular  crews  were  by  and  large  intact  and  were  accustomed  to  re¬ 
sponding  quickly  to  emergencies. 
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In  the  absence  of  information  which  would  allow  the  resources  of  the 
community  to  be  utilized  for  those  tasks  with  higher  priority,  many  community 
officials  and  organizations  became  diverted  to  measures  relating  to  social 
control.  Many  individuals  within  the  community  became  involved  early  in  sup¬ 
plementing  the  police  force,  in  providing  security  for  exposed  property,  and 
in  controlling  collective  behavior.  A  number  of  organizational  officials  and 
members  became  involved  in  this  activity  --  city  officials,  military  personnel, 
and  a  variety  of  others.  Salvation  Army  officers,  for  example,  spent  the 
first  half  hour  or  so  helping  the  police  direct  traffic.  Many  others  assumed 
responsibility  for  directing  traffic  or  guarding  buildings.  Within  the  police 
department  itself,  the  initial  objective  was  to  gain  control  of  the  downtown 
damage  area  by  posting  traffic  monitors  and  security  guards  at  intersections 
and  buildings.  As  soon  as  the  radio  stations  were  back  on  the  air,  announcers 
were  asked  to  instruct  drivers  and  pedestrians  to  keep  away  from  the  damaged 
areas  --  a  control  effort.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  while  many  persons 
were  involved  in  this  activity,  few  did  any  systematic  search-and-rescue 
activity.  In  the  absence  of  knowledge,  then,  organizations  such  as  the  police 
continued  their  traditional  security  and  traffic  control  functions  and  were 
joined  by  many  others.  The  preoccupation  with  these  tasks  would  indicate  that 
they  gave  it  high  priority. 

This  "over"  concern  with  control  measures  can  perhaps  be  explained  by 
several  different  factors.  Such  control  measures  are  the  traditional  tasks 
of  organizations  such  as  the  police.  The  police  almost  always  become  involved 
in  "emergencies"  but  seldom  emergencies  of  a  nature  which  require  search-and- 
rescue  activity  on  a  wide  scale.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  emergency,  we 
have  alluded  to  the  tendency  for  all  organizations  to  continue  traditional 
tasks.  Such  preoccupation  with  control  was  also  supported  through  the  pres¬ 
sure  that  everyone  in  a  disaster  feels  to  "do  something."  Since  much  of  the 
damaged  area  was  in  the  downtown  area  near  the  Public  Safety  Building,  "some¬ 
thing"  which  everyone  could  do  with  little  equipment  and  few  resources  was 
to  direct  traffic  or  guard  a  building.  In  that  way,  such  individuals  could 
make  their  personal  contribution  to  the  initial  disaster  response  without 
organizational  membership  and  with  limited  organizational  involvement.  This 
concern  for  social  control  was  also  fed  by  the  customary  preoccupat ion  on  the 
part  of  community  officials  that  the  behavior  which  follows  impact  would  be 
somehow  antisocial  and,  thus,  panic  and  looting  would  become  common.  In  order 
to  avoid  these  anticipated  consequences,  which  are  by  and  large  mythical  with 
regard  to  events  which  follow  a  natural  disaster,  a  great  deal  of  community 
eifort  and  concern  was  evidenced.  These  efforts,  however,  were  less  important 
(o  tne  total  community  than  was  systematic  search  and  rescue  or  even  informa- 
l ion  gathering  which  would  have  allowed  the  development  of  more  realistic 
priorities  within  the  coninui n ity.  Inis  does  not  i mp lv  that  control  measure s 

are  not  important.  Convergence  on  the  impact  area  by  persons  is  common  in 
disasters  and  the  end  result  is  often  confusion  and  traffic  jams  which  impede 
emergency  activity.  Ihe  point  here  is  that  security  measures  were  taken  to 
control  the  impact  area  which  resulted  in  its  isolation  rather  than  facilitat¬ 
ing  activity  which  was  directly  related  to  the  preservation  of  life.  In  the 
Anchorage  situation,  as  well  as  in  other  similar  situations,  concern  for  social 
control  and  security  measures  wa s  somewn at  misplaced.  Wh ile  there  are  real 
problems  in  the  control  oi  men,  vehicles,  and  materials  whicli  converge  on  the 
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impact  area,  the  intent  of  the  control  measures  s'to-  Id  'c  in  terms  of  facili¬ 
tating  this  help  and  not  organized  i  ,•  tor's  of  fear  of  irrtiionil  behavior  in 
the  aftermath,  which  is  uncommon  it:  my  n.itnril  disaster  situation. 

There  are  several  implications  which  may  h<  suggested  hero.  first,  t  .itt 
are  certain  activities  which  beco.i-  rut  ial  in  disaster  operations  wnich  exist 
only  in  rndimem  ary  form  in  the  c  vnr.unitv  prior  to  the  eve  >t  .  These  "new" 
activities  are  search  and  rescue  iml  1  nfonn.it  ion  gat  eri  .;  (d. image  asscssrvi 1 
might  lie  another  descriptive  tenth  .  Those  cornunity  ore  an  i  zat  ions  whici  irr 
present  in  most  American  communities  in  general  seldnc  see  these  ictlvittos 
as  being  within  t lie  scope  of  their  .u  t  ■»  ip.ited  disaster  respons i  ilitles 
Consequently,  wtien  .1  disaster  occurs,  these  tasks  tend  to  be  ignored  wbi  le 
existing  community  organizations  become  preoccupied  with  their  "own"  respot- 
sihilities.  Most  frequently,  informal  ‘.roups  within  the  community  do  emcr.:« 
to  cope  with  these  new  problems.  Perhaps  prior  disaster  plaining  urn  assl,.i 
the  new  tasks  as  being  the  responsibility  of  specific  organizations  1  tve 
the  tendency  for  an  existing  organization  to  coni imic  its  specific  respo  u 
bilities  into  the  emergency  period,  this  would  increase  the  possibility  ih.t 
such  tasks  would  he  attended  to  earlier  in  the  emergency  period. 

Also  crucial  in  disaster  planning  would  he  to  devise  ways  of  acquiring 
collecting,  and  cumulating  information  about  the  extent  ol  damage  which  result « 
from  disaster  Impact.  In  most  American  commun  it  i  es ,  most  organizations  do 
keep  other  relevant  organizations  informed  of  their  status  and  problems.  Una 
is  most  frequently  done  selectively  and  is  often  couched  in  "public  relit  1  o  s" 
terms.  There  is  seldom  any  "collecting  agency"  which  can  »umir  i  zc  wti.it  ur- 
munity  needs  exist  at  a  particular  time  and  what  resources  the  consaunity  1  as 
to  meet  these  needs.  In  disasters .  as  was  evidenced  in  Anchorage,  suet  know¬ 
ledge  does  accumulate  rather  haphazardly  Such  knowledge  is  essential  in 
making  a  realistic  assessment  of  what  needs  to  be  done  and  what  can  be  safely 
Ignored.  It  deserves  to  he  accumulated  note  systematically 

These  hrief  comments  should  not  u  interpreted  is  criticism  ol  vh.n  we  * 
on  in  Anchorage.  I'lie  remarks  have  the  nenefit  of  hindsight  since  the  ,ntc<t 
of  any  study  of  a  disaster  situation  should  !>c  to  provide  an  undent  and  1  n 
the  more  general  process  of  adaptation  to  such  events.  Such  lias  been  tin-  t  - 
tent  of  the  preceding  analysis. 

Perhaps  a  note  should  he  added  on  .mother  factor  in  the  disaster  respo 
In  Anchorage  which  was  mentioned  much  .-arlier.  Anchor ag i t es  during  tt«  n-t 
gency  period  and  afterwards  made  much  >f  their  ability  to  respond  to  t*c  •  r  1  ■> «  1 
as  being  an  integral  part  of  the  "fruitier  spirit"  which  ’  irntcrizod  \1.i*i  *> 

in  general.  Many  Alaskans  believed  i»  was  an  important  t.ietor  in  the  r  jnd 
recovery  of  Anchorage.  Radio  .innomicrs  talked  alout  it  ,  tewspaper  editor  1 
mentioned  it,  and  at  every  small  g  itberlng.  especially  during  the  emerge  »* y 
period,  one  liesrd  reference  to  it.  It  >ei  'i«e  m  integral  part  of  "p  i>li« 
morale."  Expressions  such  is  the  tol  lowing  were  typical-  "Tills  is  frontier 
country  and  we  are  used  to  hardship  1  ven  those  of  us  living  in  town  spend 
our  weekends  rough!  nr  it  We  k- nv  iu>w  in  take  «  are  ol  ourselves  "  \nd .  Irom 
one  tougli  old  Alaskan  w!  o  bad  been  iron  ul  a  long  t  ii-w- ,  "Hey  were  magnificent 
I  used  to  complain  that  we  were  gelling  suit,  tii.it  Me  younger  generation  1  »t 
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didn't  have  it,  but  no  more.  I'm  proud  of  the  way  Anchoragites  pitched  in 
and  did  what  needed  to  be  done!"  Members  of  out-of-state  and  federal  agencies 
who  came  to  Anchorage  during  the  early  days  after  the  earthquake  also  talked 
about  the  frontier  spirit,  the  self-reliance  of  Alaskans. 

However,  taking  the  long  view,  a  comparison  of  the  behavior  of  Anchorage 
community  citizens  with  that  of  citizens  of  other  American  cities  stricken  by 
natural  disaster  would  suggest  that  the  effect  of  the  so-called  "frontier 
spirit"  of  Alaskans  in  the  disaster  response  is  largely  a  myth.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  it  is  not  a  vital  part  of  their  universe  of  discourse,  nor  that 
they  do  not  believe  in  it.  Rather  it  is  a  myth  in  the  sense  that  it  had  no 
apparent  eitect  upon  behavior  beyond  the  normal  impetus  given  by  disasters. 

The  behavior  ot  Anchorage  citizens  was  in  no  way  atypical  of  post-disaster 
behavior  elsewhere.  There  are  several  items  which  might  be  adduced  in  support 
of  this  contention. 


It  is  normal  during  disasters  for  large  numbers  of  persons  to  work  for 
long  hours  without  much  i ood  or  rest.  A  spirit  of  altruism  generally  prevails, 
breaking  through  previous  class  and  status  barriers  co  provide  help  to  anyone 
who  needs  it.  People  open  their  homes  to  evacuees,  give  clothing,  food,  and 
equipment  freely  to  those  who  are  temporarily  dispossessed.  Wolfenstein  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  sense  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  survivors  for  having  been 
spared  may  lie  behind  much  of  the  apparently  altruistic  behavior.-*  Whatever 
explanation  one  may  prefer,  it  is  difficult  to  see  anything  unusual  in  the 
Anchorage  situation. 

Secondly,  it  is  typical  during  disasters,  especially  those  involving 
sudden  impact,  to  observe  a  lot  of  self-reliant,  innovative  behavior  as  men 
and  equipment  are  diverted  to  unusual  tasks  in  new  and  different  ways.  Typi¬ 
cally,  local  heroes  may  emerge  at  crucial  points.  These  are  lauded  in  the 
press  afterward.  Alaskans  in  Anchorage  were  true  to  type  in  this  respect, 
also. 


!  iiirdly ,  after  ihe  lirst  emergency  problems  are  under  control  and  aid 
from  outside  the  community  becomes  available,  it  is  normal  to  see  an  accel- 
eiating  shift  1 rom  accepting  help  to  expecting  it  and  almost  demanding  it. 
l-irms  which  oftered  supplies,  personnel,  or  equipment  "free  for  the  duration" 
beci’  to  expect  to  he  reimbursed.  Individuals  remember  long  hours  of  overtime 
work  and  ask  payment.  So  it  goes.  Altruism  and  a  communal  orientation  begin 
to  <e  dispersed  in  a  plethora  of  private  interests.  Again,  Anchorage  was  not 
visual.  Within  less  than  an  hour,  aid  was  requested  from  the  military.  The 
community  depended  very  heavily  on  the  military  for  manpower,  vehicles,  sup¬ 
plies,  iood,  etc.  Nor  was  the  military  the  only  "uncle  "  State  and  federal 
moneys  were  avidly  cultivated,  sometimes  jokingly  referred  to  as  "foreign  aid 
tor  Alaska."  Delegations  were  sent  to  Washington  to  lobby  for  an  omnibus  bill 
to  deal  with  local  economic  woes.  It  was  honed  that  FHA  mortgages  could  be 
forgiven.  Federal  programs  such  as  urban  renewal,  OEP,  and  aid  from  other 
governmental  agencies  were  considered  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
outright  grant  which  was  involved.  The  press  kept  anxious  watch  over  the 
process,  pointing  out  the  merits  of  each  approach  in  terms  of  what  it  would 
do  for  Anchorage  and  Alaska. 
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If  Che  frontier  spirit  means  self-reliance  and  an  aggressive  independence, 
it  was  no  more  visible  in  Anchorage  than  in  other  disaster-stricken  communi¬ 
ties.  This  again  should  not  he  regarded  as  criticism,  just  a  notation  that 
Alaskans  are  normal  human  beings,  motivated  by  wants  and  aspirations  similar 
to  most  Americans.  Their  behavior  during  the  height  of  the  emergency  period 
was  similar  to  what  can  be  found  in  other  American  communities.  Contrary  to 
what  is  often  implied  in  mass  media  accounts,  neither  individuals  nor  commu¬ 
nities  descend  into  "chaos"  as  a  result  of  a  disaster,  even  one  as  wide  in 
scope  and  as  serious  in  intensity  as  occurred  in  Alaska.  In  certain  ways, 
the  respo..oe  does  'nave  some  parallels  to  the  "frontier  spirit,"  not  }ust  in 
Anchorage  but  in  all  such  communities.  Community  members  are  suddenly  faced 
with  some  of  the  basic  problems  of  life  from  which  the  "veneer"  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  often  shields  them  today.  They  are  faced  with  problems  of  death  and 
injury,  without  the  easy  availability  of  trained  medical  help.  They  are  faced 
with  the  dramatic  realization  of  the  importance  of  lights,  water,  and  the 
variety  of  community  services  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed  in  the 
course  of  modern  life.  They  come  face  to  face  with  problems  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  without  the  surety  of  the  supermarket,  the  department  store,  or 
the  real  estate  agent.  In  this  sense,  disasters  provide  a  frontier  situation 
where  adaptation,  flexibility,  and  creativity  are  required.  Contrary  to  the 
pessimists,  the  fruits  of  technology  and  of  "civilization,"  in  general,  do 
not  atrophy  man's  skills  for  adaptation. 

Since  we  have  concentrated  on  the  emergency  period  in  Anchorage,  we  have 
excluded  the  longer  term  problems  of  rehabilitation. ^  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  the  beginnings  of  this  rehabilitation,  and  consequently 
the  end  of  the  emergency  period,  can  be  detected  in  several  places  in  the 
previous  discussion.  We  noted  that  most  economic  activity  came  to  a  halt 
during  the  emergency  period  but,  gradually,  stores  reopened  providing  a  quiet 
advertisement  of  "business  as  usual."  A  bowling  alley  opened  Sunday  afternoon 
and  positive  encouragement  for  it  to  remain  open  came  from  the  state  Civil 
Defense.  On  Tuesday,  the  banks  were  all  open.  On  Wednesday,  the  most  symbolic 
event  of  all  occurred  when  approval  was  given  to  light  up  the  Anchorage  sky¬ 
line.  Anchorage  was  back  in  "business"  again.  Turning  on  the  lights  signaled 
a  new  phase  for  Anchorage.  There  was  still  much  to  be  done  and  Anchorage  was 
to  pass  other  milestones.  In  the  March  13,  1967  issue  of  the  National  Observer 
a  column  appeared  entitled  "Reflections  of  a  Milestone  Party,"  and  we  will  use 
it  for  the  final  observation. 

It  was  a  good  Alaskan  party  from  start  to  finish  all  nine  hours  of 
it.  But  not  until  48  hours  after  it  had  ended  did  I  understand  its 
special  significance. 

The  five  couples  involved  had  known  each  other  for  years,  and  this 
was  apparently  just  another  winter  party.  It  began  with  cocktails 
at  6:00  p.m.,  and  ended  with  a  coffee  session  that  broke  up  at 
3  o'clock  the  next  morning.  We  talked  about  all  the  usual  tilings, 
or  thought  we  did  --  politics,  war,  art,  sport,  food,  music. 

The  next  day  my  wife  agreed  with  me  that  there  was  something  dif¬ 
ferent  about  this  last  party,  but  she  was  unable  to  define  it. 
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I  was  alone  when  the  answer  arrived,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to 
call  my  sociologist  friends  at  the  Disaster  Research  Center  of  Ohio 
State  University  and  announce  that  a  real  milestone  had  been  reached. 
For  nearly  two  years  after  the  massive  Good  Friday  earthquake  re¬ 
arranged  this  part  of  Alaska  in  1964  the  Ohio  State  scientists  had 
been  probing  every  aspect  of  the  disaster  and  its  effects.  Dr. 
William  Anderson,  the  expert  who  interviewed  me,  must  have  traveled 
to  Anchorage  six  times  in  studying  the  city's  efforts  to  heal  its 
wounds . 

Now  I  had  real  news  for  him.  For  the  first  time  since  the  earth¬ 
quake,  10  men  and  women  who  had  survived  it  had  spent  nine  hours 
together  without  once  mentioning  the  event. 

For  the  first  two  years  after  March  27,  1964,  it  was  normal  for  this 
same  group  --  and  a  thousand  others  like  it  --  to  relive  the  ordeal 
through  detailed  retelling.  It  had  marked  us  and  affected  our  lives, 
changed  our  city  and  state  and  dominated  our  conversation  more  than 
30  months  later.  The  need  to  recount  our  various  disaster  experi¬ 
ences  seemed  almost  compulsive.  Perhaps  it  was  a  subconscious 
device  for  reminding  ourselves  that  despite  our  losses  (at  least 
three  of  the  group  narrowly  escaped  death)  we  were  lucky  to  be  alive. 

Each  of  us  had  a  different  story  to  tell,  and  I  never  tired  of  hear¬ 
ing  my  friends  recall  exactly  where  they  were  and  what  they  did  on 
that  day.  It  was  the  most  terrifying  ordeal  most  of  us  had  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  I  just  assumed  we  would  never  escape  it  in  our 
conversations . 

The  fact  that  10  of  us  could  spend  9  hours  together  without  once 
referring  to  our  quake  was  so  unbelievable  that  I  checked  with  other 
members  of  the  party.  They  agreed  and  shared  my  amazement. 

Dr.  Anderson  hasn't  come  back  for  some  time,  but  I  think  he  would 
agree  that  our  last  big  party  marked  a  healthy  milestone  for  Alas¬ 
kans.  After  almost  three  years  the  big  quake  is  no  longer  a  hot 
topic  of  conversation  in  Anchorage. 

I  can't  explain  why  the  disaster  is  fading  from  our  talk.  It  might 
be  that  we  have  told  and  retold  our  particular  stories  so  often, 
each  person's  experiences  being  known  to  all  others,  that  we  have 
completely  exhausted  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  passage  of  healing  time  is  putting  it  in  proper  perspec¬ 
tive  for  us.  And  maybe,  most  important  of  all,  we  realize  that  the 
present  and  future  also  have  a  claim  on  our  thoughts. 
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FOOTNOITS:  Chapter  VIII 


1.  It  is  unfortunate,  in  retrospect,  that  systematic  data  were  not  collected 
on  some  of  the  more  informal  typos  of  behavior  which  hear  on  problems  of 
public  morale.  It  would  have  been  useful,  for  example,  to  observe  re¬ 
ligious  behavior.  Our  impression  is  that  few  of  the  public  religious 
services  were  "suspended"  t lie  Sunday  during  the  emergency  period  but  we 
have  little  knowledge  as  to  the  more  private  religious  manifestations 
which  undoubtedly  occurred. 

2.  An  alternate  explanation  for  the  sporadic  effort  which  often  searched 
the  same  area  several  times  was  that  such  continued  effort  was  motivated 
by  the  disbelief  that  the  "known"  casualty  rate  was  so  low  compared  with 
the  widespread  and  visible  damage.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
of  the  changes  which  occurred  in  local  Civil  Defense  following  the  quake 
was  the  assigning  of  search  and  rescue  to  specific  groups  in  the  event 
of  future  disasters. 

3.  Martha  Wolfenstein,  Disaster;  A  Psychological  Essay  (Glencoe,  111.;  The 
Free  Press ,  1957)  . 

4.  For  some  of  the  long-run  consequences,  see  William  A.  Anderson,  Disaster 
and  Organizational  Change;  A  Study  of  the  Long-Range  Consequences  in 
Anchorage  of  the  1964  Alaska  Earthquake,  Disaster  Research  Center  Mono¬ 
graph  Series  (Columbus:  Disaster  Research  Center,  The  Ohio  State 
University,  1969). 
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APPENDIX  A 


Tin:  MAYOR 1 S  PI'BLIC  INFORMATION  RELEASE 
AT  12:15  A.M. ,  MARCH  28 


About  5:30  p  m.  lasr  night,  Friday,  a  serious  earthquake,  followed  by  a 
lumber  of  lesser  shocks  at  intervals,  caused  severe  damage  to  the  City  of 
Anchorage  by  cutting  all  communications,  destroying  buildings  and  knocking 
out  all  utilities.  It  also  made  International  Airport  non-operat ional . 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base  emergency  runway  and  tower  facilities  were  usable 
in  short  order. 

Highways  both  north  and  south  from  Anchorage  were  made  impassable. 

The  extent  of  casualties  in  the  CiLy  is  not  yet  estimated;  preliminary 
reports,  as  of  about  10:00  p.n  Friday,  set  the  casualty  list  at  60  injured 
and  four  dead  Many  homes  were  knocked  down,  slipped  on  hillsides  and  damaged 
inside  and  out. 

City,  State  Civil  Detense,  and  units  of  the  Alaskan  Command  and  Alaska 
National  hoard  are  maintaining  order,  and  the  military  are  very  helpful  in 
supplementing  the  local  and  stale  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Fortunately,  the  weather  is  not  too  difficult;  temperature  about  30 
decrees  above;  occasional  snow  flurries  in  the  afternoon  on  Friday;  clear, 

•s  this  is  written  at  Friday  midnight.  Freezing  does  not  seem  to  be  a  serious 
threat  at  riiis  lime,  although  practically  all  heating  systems  are  out  of  order 
tor  various  reasons  --  mainly  lack  of  eld  trie  power  and  loss  of  natural  gas 
supply 


A  conference  is  scheduled  at  the  Public  Safety  Building  in  Anchorage  at 
1:00  a. c*i.,  Saturday,  in  which  city,  state  and  federal  officials  will  review 
'  •<  situation  as  regards  public  utilities,  initial  damage  reports.  Preliminary 
chin.ice  survey  crews  are  expected  to  have  initial  reports  in  for  consideration. 

I  ic  supply  situation  as  regards  tood.  lucl  and  medical  items  will  be  discussed. 

I  lie  Si.cte  t'ivil  Defense  ollice  has  indio  contact  via  bain  radio  operators 
•  '!  n  t'u  Hi  ficc  i>|  Emergency  Planning,  Region  S,  in  Everett.  Washington. 
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MINT'TKS  OF  T'T.  3:00  AM.  MF.E  T I  NT. ,  *!ARCH  28 


Present  at  the  meeting  in  the  Public  Safety  'iuilding  at  3:00  a.m..  March 
28,  1984,  were  <ity  department  heads  Civil  Defense  officials,  military  per¬ 
sonnel,  public  health  officials,  other  state  and  federal  officials.  Red  Cross 
personnel  and  Salvation  Army  personnel. 

The  meeting  was  railed  to  order  by  the  mayor  who  explained  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  t he  meeting  was  to  obtain  reports  from  the  teams  and  people  in  the 
field,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  damage  and  the  number  of  casualties  resulting 
from  the  earthquake  Me  explained  further  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
formulate  a  plan  to  establish  priorities.  Current  priorities  were  listed  as 
the  location  of  missing  persons  and  the  handling  of  the  health  and  sanitation 
problems  of  the  area.  An  effort  would  be  made  to  start  with  a  planned  program 
later  in  the  morning.  The  mayor  indicated  that  the  acting  Civil  Defense  di¬ 
rector  would  coordinate  the  recruiting  and  dispatching  of  personnel  for  the 
projects.  Also,  further  searches  would  have  to  he  made  to  determine  if  any 
injured  persons  had  not  yet  been  found  or  fatalities  discovered.  Plans  would 
have  to  be  made  to  protect  the  health  of  the  community.  The  mayor  then  called 
on  the  Civil  Defense  director  to  speak  briefly  and  to  ask  for  specific  reports 
as  they  had  been  gathered.  Following  are  summaries  of  the  reports  made  by 
various  individuals. 

THE  ANCHORAGE  PUBLIC  WORKS  DIRECTOR: 

Water  mains  in  many  parts  of  the  city  were  broken  and  drained.  The  fil¬ 
tration  plant  sustained  no  serious  damage.  Crews  have  been  trying  to  get  water 
to  the  hospital  --  a  matter  of  prime  importance.  There  is  some  available  there 
now.  When  water  is  returned  to  the  mains  it  should  be  regarded  as  polluted 
and  treated  (sterilized)  before  using.  Currently,  there  is  water  in  parts  of 
Mt.  'lew,  City  View  and  Grandview  Cardens.  Turnagaln  should  have  water  some¬ 
time  today. 

With  regard  to  streets,  the  public  works  director  reported  that  the  worst 
damage  is  on  L  Street,  all  along  the  bluff,  and  in  the  Turnagain  area.  He 
said  that  his  department  will  begin  filling  holes  in  the  streets  by  8;00  a.m. 
They  will  need  six  dump  trucks  with  drivers,  also  flat-bed  trucks  with  plywood 
sides  which  can  be  loaded  by  hand.  Hand  shovelers  will  he  needed,  also. 

Refuse  Problem: 

All  load  packers  belonging  to  the  department  of  public  works  were  lost 
when  the  warehouse  collapsed  on  top  of  them.  They  will  be  dug  out  later  in 
the  morning.  Further  instructions  will  he  given  later  concerning  where  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment  are  to  report  for  work. 
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Sanitary  Sewers: 


Sewers  will  he  checked  out  at  daylight  for  damage.  Honey  wagons  are 
needed  for  manholes.  There  were  many  breaks  in  sewer  lines  so  that  the  sewage 
v/i  1 1  rise  through  the  ground  in  some  areas. 

Equipment  Needed: 

All  the  steam  boilers  with  points  available  in  the  area  are  needed,  also, 
a  caterpillar. 

B'lLDING  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  SECTION, 

DIVISION  OF  ENGINEERING,  STRUCTURAL  ENGINEER: 

The  structural  engineer  has  been  directing  teams  inspecting  damage  to 
buildings  in  the  area.  Main  areas  of  damage  to  buildings  are  in  the  downtown 
business  district  and  the  Turnagain  residential  sections  along  the  bluff. 

Some  buildings,  including  schools,  will  not  be  fit  for  occupancy  for  some  time. 
More  thorough  inspections  will  begin  at  daylight.  Crews  will  be  organized  to 
do  away  with  dangerous  situations  involving  debris,  etc.  Clearance  and  removal 
will  begin  at  8:00  a.m.  Search,  rescue  and  cleanup  crews  will  be  under  way 
at  that  time. 

Equipment  Needed: 

Several  tankers  for  water,  especially  for  institutions,  are  needed. 
Arrangements  are  under  way  to  have  water  located  at  certain  places  this 
morning. 

OFFICER  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE: 

The  health  service  is  preparing  to  have  nurses  in  the  morning  to  be  used 
as  needed  for  inoculations  or  going  to  outside  areas.  Public  health  programs 
are  being  coordinated  with  Civil  Defense  headquarters  at  the  Public  Safet,T 
Building.  The  public  health  sanitarian  advised  that  chlorinators  will  be 
needed.  The  Elmendorf  AFB  may  have  some  available,  especially  for  public 
buildings  and  institutions.  Six  will  be  needed.  Ample  chlorine  supplies  are 
available.  Hydrants  will  be  set  up  for  chlorination  purposes. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION; 

It  was  suggested  that  water  stations  need  to  be  established  at  accessible 
locations  for  drinking  water  only.  Radio  stations  will  broadcast  the  locations 
w.iere  water  will  be  available.  CAn  announcement  made  immediately  after  the 
meeting  indicated  that  military  tankers  will  be  available  to  supply  water  to 
critical  areas,  particularly  to  institutions.  A  representative  of  the  Greater 
\n< borage  Health  District  says  that  "these  water  distribution  centers  will  be 
located  at  all  the  schools  in  the  area.  They  should  be  set  up  and  ready  to 
supply  water  by  8:00  a.m.") 

live  artesian  wells  nave  already  been  offered  for  general  use. 
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Funds  will  he  available  for  health-connected  facilities  in  institutio  t 
through  the  Department  of  Public  health  ^cr^icc  on  a  long-ran?c  basis 

General  manpower  will  be  needed  oa  sewage  problems  Oarage  is  probably 
light  in  residential  areas.  Gesspool  purpori  should  He  used  only  ir 
energencl'-- 

Pie  Aimy  can  offer  about  lb  water  tankers  and  will  place  t  ien  at  any 
location  requested. 

Facilities  for  the  disposal  o(  human  wastes,  portable  privies,  will  be 
needed  These  could  possibly  be  furnished  h**  the  Amy 

MUNICIPAL  LIGHT  AST)  POWER  MANAfTR: 

both  of  the  city's  gas  turbines  survived  the  quake  Pic  Fklutna  station 
has  gone  out  and  damage  there  is  not  known.  Tliere  is  no  water  there  for  power 
At  the  municipal  station  the  gas  lines  are  out  Oil  stirage  tanka  containing 
reserve  fuel  in  case  of  gas  outage  are  ruptured  and  most  of  the  oil  is  gone 
Emrgency  fuel  is  being  supplied  to  one  generator,  providing  limited  power 
Ten  percent  of  the  equipment  will  be  back  in  service  as  soon  as  power  is 
available.  Trews  will  nuke  further  surveys  at  daybreak  to  check  on  damage 
The  Min  problem  is  in  the  downtown  area  where  the  underground  system  must 
be  completely  checked  out  before  any  power  can  be  restored,  and  there  is  danger 
of  fire  in  some  of  the  buildings. 

MAYOR  OF  FAIRHANKS: 

Fairbanks  city  employees  have  beer,  alerted  to  stand  by  in  case  personnel 
and  supplies  for  Anchorage  utilities  are  needed  Fairbanks  will  operate  with 
skeleton  crews  while  necessary  line  crews  and  utility  workers  are  sent  to 
Anchorage  to  assist  in  restoring  utilities  as  quickly  as  possible.  Equipment 
and  parts  are  also  available  and  can  be  flown  in  as  needed  Tlie  mayor  also 
said  that  lie  has  already  requested  that  the  area  be  declared  »  disaster  area 

MANAGER  OF  THE  nil’GACH  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION: 

Pie  Knik  Arm  power  plant  lost  a  boiler,  and  the  boiler  section  is  badly 
damaged.  It  will  be  out  of  operat ion  lor  at  least  several  days  Pie  Herniir 
Lake  plant  has  only  minor  trouble  and  the  Cooper  Lake  power  plant  is  all  right 
Pie  main  problem  is  the  transmission  lines  between  the  Kvnai  Peninsula  (Cooper 
Lake)  and  Anchorage.  Attests  will  be  made  to  locate  the  trouble  after  day¬ 
light  but  with  reports  of  slides  along  the  Seward  highway  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  immediately  bow  extensive  the  damage  might  be  Pie  major  lines  in 
Spenard  and  Mt  View  are  in  trouble 

Equipment  Needed: 


Linemen  and  consnunical ions  are  needed 


ANCHORAGE  NATURAL  NAS  CORPORATION: 


The  pressure  in  the  main  transmission  lines  held  all  the  way.  The  major 
break  is  on  Post  Road  at  Third  Avenue.  This  break  is  what  caused  the  lack  of 
gas  supply  to  the  city's  gas  generators.  Welders  and  steam  thawers  are  already 
on  a  crash  program  to  repair  this  break.  They  are  blocking  off  systems  into 
the  downtown  area.  Currently,  there  is  gas  in  Mt.  View,  City  View  and  Nunaka 
Valley.  Two  gas  companies  in  the  state  of  Washington  (Seattle)  are  sending 
crews  to  assist.  Householders  using  gas  should  do  nothing  at  this  time. 
Automatic  shut-off  valves  on  the  meters  eliminate  any  danger  of  fire  or  ex¬ 
plosions  where  gas  is  off.  It  may  be  five  to  six  days  before  heat  is  avail¬ 
able  to  some  homes. 

Equipment  Needed: 

The  crew  coming  from  Seattle  is  most  needed.  Demolition  crews  with 
licensed  personnel  are  also  needed.  Possibly  the  military  or  general  con¬ 
tractors  could  supply  such  personnel.  Repair  work  at  the  main  break  on  Third 
Avenue  and  Post  Road  is  hampered  by  a  shortage  of  steam  thawers  with  points. 

At  this  time  the  state  highway  department  representative  reported  that  they 
had  thawers  but  no  points.  Chugach  Electric  personnel  indicated  that  they 
could  supply  points.  Both  agencies  agreed  to  make  their  equipment  available 
to  the  gas  company  to  speed  up  the  project.  All  heavy  duty  equipment  should 
be  taken  to  Third  Avenue  and  Post  Road  and  dispersed  from  there. 

Additional  Remarks  Concerning  Water: 

The  damage  on  Government  Hill  is  not  known.  The  city  would  like  to  know 
when  power  is  restored  to  Elmendorf  AFB  so  it  can  cut  into  that  line  and 
restore  water  to  Government  Hill. 

MANAGER  OF  THE  CITY  TELEPHONE  UTILITY: 

The  new  $500,000  telephone  building  survived  the  quake.  There  is  not  a 
crack  in  it.  However,  about  3,000  numbers  were  put  out  of  commission  by 
wrenching  in  the  underground  system.  There  is  no  prediction  on  how  long  it 
will  take  to  repair  the  lines  and  get  them  hack  into  operation.  About  1,600 
of  some  6,000  other  lines  are  back  in  operation  now.  The  system's  equipment 
is  about  65  to  70  percent  operational.  Auxiliary  power  is  being  used  in  the 
exchange  buildings.  Additional  diesel  fuel  is  needed  for  that. 

The  public  is  urged  not  to  use  the  lines  except  in  extreme  emergencies. 
Overloading  the  system  can  incapacitate  it.  Crews  will  be  working  around  the 
clock,  and  priority  will  tie  given  to  institutions,  doctors,  emergency  crews, 
key  workmen,  etc.  The  company  has  sufficient  employees.  ACS  has  good  contact 
with  the  south  AS.  Lines  are  being  restored  at  about  100  per  hour. 

Equipment  Needed: 

Needed  are  gasoline  for  vehicles,  diesel  at  t lie  Broadway 
exchanges,  and  clearance  for  blue  trucks  so  that  they  can  get 


and  Fairfax 
around  town . 


CHIEF  OF  THE  ANCHORAGE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT: 


All  buildings  and  damaged  business  places  are  being  guarded.  Fort  Rich¬ 
ardson  has  stationed  140  men  downtown  to  guard  businesses  and  hanks  which  were 
unable  to  lock  up  due  to  extensive  damage.  In  addition,  the  National  Cuard 
has  sent  150  men  into  the  city  to  assist  the  police  department  in  patrolling 
the  business  district  and  the  Turnagain  area.  Traffic  is  also  being  controlled 
with  the  help  of  military  personnel.  Searches  are  being  continued  for  injured 
and  deceased  persons.  No  one  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  downtown  area  except 
emergency  workers  or  owners  of  business  establishments. 

Report  of  Injuries  and  Fatalities: 

At  the  present  time,  only  18  minor  injuries,  3  major  injuries,  and  3 
deaths  have  been  reported  at  the  hospitals. 

CHIEF  OF  ANCHORAGE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT: 

No  major  fires  have  been  reported  in  Anchorage  since  last  night's  earth¬ 
quake.  Small  fires  broke  out  in  the  chemistry  laboratories  of  two  high  schools 
and  a  junior  high  school.  However,  fire  guards  stationed  at  the  schools 
brought  the  blazes  under  control  before  much  damage  had  been  done.  Extra 
ambulances  have  been  obtained  and  firemen  from  the  AFD  are  going  through  dam¬ 
aged  buildings  throughout  the  city  to  search  for  the  injured  and  the  dead. 
Guards  are  stationed  in  many  buildings.  The  bluff  area  at  Turnagain  has  been 
searched  for  the  injured  and  the  dead.  The  Spenard  Volunteer  Fire  Department 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  for  any  possible  fires  in  the  Turnagain  area. 

THE  CITY  MANAGER: 

A  finance  section  will  be  established  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  care 
of  expenditures. 

THE  STATE  HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENT: 

A  spokesman  for  the  state  highway  department  reported  that  to  the  north 
the  Glenn  Highway  is  open  to  Mile  118,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  any  damage  beyond  that  point.  There  are  small  fissures  and  crevices, 
but  they  are  not  major.  However,  the  roadway  is  slick  and  should  be  driven 
carefully.  To  the  south,  the  Seward-Anchorage  Highway  has  four  bridges  down: 
there  are  also  three  down  on  the  Sterling  Highway.  Landslides  and  major 
breaks  in  roads  can  be  handled,  but  all  motorists  are  urged  to  stay  off  the 
Seward-Anchorage  Highway. 

Equipment  Needed: 

Bailey  bridges  are  needed  to  replace  those  bridges  lost.  Assistance  from 
the  military  has  been  requested  on  this. 
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RED  CROSS: 


A  supply  of  food  is  available  where  needed.  Eight  representatives  will 
he  sent  into  Anchorage  from  the  south  48  this  morning.  A  shelter  has  been 
established  at  Elmendorf  AFB  and  is  operating  around  the  clock.  Headquarters 
will  be  set  up  for  dispersing  food.  Anyone  in  need  should  contact  the  local 
chapter. 

STATE  CIVIL  DEFENSE: 

Valdez  has  sent  word  that  there  are  140  to  150  persons  at  Thompson  Pass. 
They  have  evacuated  the  town,  and  500  people  are  expected  at  Thompson  Pass  by 
daylight.  They  need  bedding,  clothes,  food  and  fuel.  Five  hundred  feet  of 
the  runway  at  Valdez  are  gone;  fuel  (oil)  tanks  are  burning.  Word  came  at 
12:30  this  morning  that  the  town  was  burning,  the  petroleum,  oil  and  lubricant 
facility  (POL)  had  exploded,  oil  was  covering  the  city  of  Valdez,  and  evacua¬ 
tion  had  begun.  Also,  it  was  reported  that  no  water  was  available  and  the 
railroad  was  destroyed.  The  fuel  tanks  at  Seward  are  also  burning.  Three 
unconfirmed  reports  indicate  that  the  docks  and  runways  at  Kodiak  are  out, 
that  the  town  is  burning,  and  that  they  need  fire  fighting  equipment. 

(Also  broadcast  with  this  statement  was  the  following  report.)  Three 
gas  stations  are  dispersing  gasoline,  one  on  East  Fifth  Avenue  and  three  oper¬ 
ating  in  Spenard.  Fuel  (gasoline)  will  probably  be  rationed.  It  is  requested 
that  service  stations  voluntarily  begin  rationing  of  gasoline,  that  they  sell 
only  to  emergency  personnel  —  Civil  Defense,  FAA,  police  and  fire  department 
personnel,  and  others  involved  in  the  official  disaster  relief  effort.  Citi¬ 
zens  are  asked  voluntarily  to  ration  themselves. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY: 

No  flights  other  than  emergencies  will  be  allowed  at  either  Merrill  Field 
or  the  International  Airport.  The  International  Airport  is  closed  to  the 
public.  Any  small  aircraft  tied  down  in  the  vicinity  of  International  or 
Lake  Hood  cannot  be  inspected.  There  is  still  the  danger  of  fire  in  the 
vicinity  due  to  the  spilling  of  jet  fuel  on  the  ground,  and  the  public  will 
not  be  allowed  into  the  area  until  it  is  cleared  up.  The  airlines,  not  Inter¬ 
national  Airport,  are  to  be  telephoned  regarding  transportation. 

Both  runways  at  International  are  in  good  shape.  There  are  the  usual 
frost  heaves  which  occur  at  this  time  of  year,  but  no  big  cracks  caused  by 
the  earthquake.  The  lights  are  off  on  the  runway.  Only  VFR  traffic  will  be 
allowed  by  8:00  am.  A  DC-3  has  been  pressed  into  operation  as  a  control 
center  since  the  flight  tower  collapsed  in  the  quake.  Beginning  at  daybreak, 
the  Lake  Mood  tower  will  be  used  to  control  flight  traffic  for  International. 

Merrill  Field  is  open  and  operating.  The  Merrill  tower  is  still  opera¬ 
tional  and  is  in  contact  witli  Monolulu  and  Seattle  at  this  time. 
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PORT  OF  ANCIIORADE: 


The  port  is  in  pretty  good  shape  and  could  be  used.  An  ice  breaker  will 
be  needed  under  certain  conditions.  A  ship  with  fuel  may  be  dispatched  to 
this  area. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY: 

Food  is  available  to  anyone  who  needs  it.  The  Salvation  Army  agrees  to 
handle  the  job  of  reuniting  separated  families  and  listing  missing  persons. 
Displaced  persons  should  register  at  one  local  place  to  facilitate  getting 
families  together  This  will  he  done  in  The  Salvation  Army  State  Headquarters 
at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Rarrow  Street,  starting  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning. 

All  those  in  charge  of  public  shelters  are  urged  to  take  a  census  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  each  shelter  and  report  this  information  to  The  Salvation  Army  at  8:00 
a.m.  Also  persons  who  have  provided  shelter  to  others  for  the  night  should 
report  to  The  Salvation  Army  the  names  of  those  in  their  homes.  The  Salvation 
Army  will  continue  to  service  working  personnel  on  the  streets  so  that  they 
will  not  have  to  leave  their  posts. 

LOCAL  FHA  OFFICIAL: 

The  local  FHA  official  pointed  out  the  need  for  mobile  kitchens  to  feed 
the  many  people  who  have  no  facilities  to  cook  hot  meals.  (The  deputy  com¬ 
mander  of  Fort  Richardson  offered  military  field  kitchens  for  this  purpose.) 
After  being  named  to  take  charge  of  locating  the  kitchens  in  strategic  places 
in  the  city,  the  official  said  that  the  kitchens  will  be  ready  to  serve  at 
about  9:00  a.m.  There  will  be  one  located  in  the  park  behind  the  Public  Safety 
Building  and  another  at  the  A.  J.  Wendler  Junior  High  School  on  Lake  Otis  Road 
and  Northern  Lights  Boulevard. 

General  Information: 


Portable  stations  should  be  established  for  people  with  specialized  prob¬ 
lems,  possibly  to  be  set  up  at  those  schools  not  damaged. 

The  American  Legion  post  on  Fi reweed  Lane  will  have  a  group  of  male 

volunteers  available  later  in  the  morning  for  use  whenever  they  are  needed. 

The  regional  public  health  officer  will  have  sanitarians  available  for 
disbursement  wherever  they  are  needed. 

Generators  are  stockpiled  at  Palmer. 

THE  COMMANDER- I N- CHIEF,  ALCOM: 

In  a  conference  with  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  2; 00 

a.m.  this  morning,  the  commander- in-chief  was  told  that  any  assistance  needed 

would  be  available.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  told  him  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  governor  to  make  a  request  to  the  President  if 
the  area  is  to  be  declared  a  disaster  area.  The  commander- in-chief  then 
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contacted  the  governor  in  luneau  and  informed  him  of  the  procedure.  The 
governor  assured  him  that  he  would  make  the  request  immediately. 


The  Air  Force  had  attempted  to  fly  into  .Juneau  to  pick  up  the  governor 
and  other  state  officials  to  bring  them  to  Anchorage,  but  they  were  turned 
hack  by  bad  weather.  Another  attempt  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  weather 
lifts.  Medical  personnel  are  also  standing  by  in  Juneau  to  be  transported 
to  Anchorage  by  the  Air  Force. 

Three  big  jets  are  standing  by  at  Travis  AFB  near  San  Francisco  to  air¬ 
lift  supplies  to  Alaska.  A  36-bed  field  hospital  is  en  route  to  Elmendorf. 
Reconnaissance  planes  will  go  out  at  daylight  to  survey  the  damage  to  the 
state. 


Though  the  flight  control  tower  at  Elmendorf  was  knocked  out  of  operation 
by  the  quake,  a  plane  has  been  set  up  as  a  control  center,  and  any  emergency 
planes  can  be  brought  in. 

The  Alaskan  Command  went  to  work  immediately  following  the  quake  yester¬ 
day.  Troops  were  sent  into  town  to  assist  the  police  force  in  patrolling  and 
rescue  work.  The  commander-in-chief  assured  community  leaders  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  will  put  water  wherever  it  is  needed  by  the  use  of  tank  trucks.  They 
will  also  furnish  portable  field  kitchens  to  feed  Anchorage  area  residents. 

In  summing  up,  the  commander- in-chief  said  that  operating  a  military 
command  is  a  great  deal  like  running  a  self-sufficient  city.  "We  have  a  lot 
of  talent  and  equipment.  It  is  all  available  to  the  community  as  needed." 

General  In  format  ion: 


Before  adjournment  at  4; 50  a.m.  it  was  decided  to  ask  all  grocers  in  the 
area  to  open  early  this  morning  to  dispense  milk,  bread,  and  other  necessities 
and  to  inform  the  public  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  food  shortage.  Grocers 
were  asked  to  open  their  stores  earlier  than  usual  so  that  people  could  pur¬ 
chase  the  necessary  food  items,  but  the  public  was  urged  to  buy  no  more  food 
than  actually  was  needed. 
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APPENDIX  C 


A  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  RELEASE  FROM  THE 
CITY  MANAGER  AT  1:30  P.M.,  MARCH  29 


The  following  announcement  is  a  supplement  to  earlier  instructions  this 
morning  concerning  entry  into  the  central  business  district. 

As  stated  earlier,  men  operating  businesses  and  property  owners  will  he 
allowed  to  enter  beginning  at  two  o'clock  today.  They  will  be  required  to 
pass  through  a  police  checkpoint  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  H  Street.  They  must  have 
identification  relative  to  themselves  and  their  businesses.  Additional  check¬ 
points  have  been  set  up  for  government  workers,  utility  men,  repair  and  damage 
control  crews,  press  representatives,  the  Red  Cross  and  the  like.  Checkpoints 
for  these  people  are  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  C  Street,  and  Sixth  Avenue  and  F 
Street.  Police  will  question  all  persons  entering  at  these  points  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  need  for  them  to  go  in. 

Some  buildings  cannot  be  safely  entered.  These  have  been  posted  as  con¬ 
demned.  Other  buildings  are  partially  sound.  The  dangerous  ones  will  be 
barricaded. 

Caution:  Remember  that  businessmen  and  property  owners  check  in  at  Sixth 

Avenue  and  H  Street.  All  other  essential  workers  and  press  check  in  at  Sixth 
Avenue  and  C  Street  or  Sixth  Avenue  and  F  Street. 

ENTRANCE  IS  BEING  ALLOWED  ON  PROPER  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NEED  TO  BE  THERE, 
AND  THERE  IS  NO  REQUIREMENT  OF  PASSES  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE. 
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